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Preface 


My principal concern in this book has been to make Alexander’s 
treatise On Fate and Responsibility more accessible than hithero to those 
interested in the history of the philosophical issues with which it is 
concerned. I have accordingly provided an English translation, 
accompanied by a commentary, of this treatise and of a number of 
shorter discussions attributed to Alexander (cf. below, p. 16). To 
make the details of Alexander’s argument accessible to those who 
have little or no Greek, and to avoid the introduction of misleading 
nuances, the translation is close to the Greek, even when this has 
meant sacrificing a more natural English expression. The 
Commentary, which should be read together with the Introduction 
and Analysis, is devoted not so much to elucidation of Alexander’s 
argument — which is, with certain exceptions, relatively clear — as to 
indication of the main issues and problems that it raises, where 
appropriate referring those who are particularly interested to more 
detailed studies of specific points by myself or by others. No attempt 
has been made to give a full commentary on the texts included here 
other than the de fato, as this would involve much duplication; but 
discussion of points made in these passages may be located in the 
commentary on the de fato with the aid of the Index of Passages Cited. 
For the convenience of those readers who do not have easy access to 
the Greek texts of the works here translated, edited by I. Bruns in 
Supplementum Aristotelicum 2.1-2 (Berlin, 1887 and 1892), a 
photographic reprint of these texts has been provided (located after 
the Commentary). Asterisks in the margin indicate places where I 
prefer a different reading, and have based my translation on it; details 
of these variations may be found in the ‘Notes on the Text’, 
Adnotationes ad Textum, which follow the Greek text. (Cf. also below, 
Introduction, section 3.) It has not been possible to alter Bruns’ text 
where my translation reflects a different reading, and for this reason 


Vil Preface 
text and translation have not been placed facing each other. 

The Introduction and Commentary draw much material from my 
1977 Cambridge Ph.D. thesis Studies in the De Fato of Alexander of 
Aphrodistas. I am grateful for advice and encouragement to my 
supervisors for the thesis, the late Professor W.K.C. Guthrie, 
Professor J.D.G. Evans and Dr G.E.R. Lloyd, to its examiners, 
Professors A.A. Long and F.H. Sandbach, and to many others, in 
particular Mr Myles Burnyeat, Ms Jean Christensen, Dr Walter 
Cockle, Professor Terence Irwin, Professor Anthony Preus, Dr Hans- 
Jochen Ruland, Dr Malcolm Schofield, Dr David Sedley, Professor 
Richard Sorabji, Professor Robert B. Todd, Professor Michael J. 
White and Dr Fritz Zimmermann. Various parts of this book reflect 
papers which I have read at meetings in Oxford, Cambridge and 
London, and I am grateful to all who contributed to discussion of 
them. I am also grateful for help in checking MSS readings to Drs 
Adam Bilow-Jacobsen and David McKie, and to the staff of the 
following libraries: Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid; Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek, Munich; Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Venice; 
Osterreichische Nationalsbibliothek, Vienna; Herzog August 
Bibliothek, Wolfenbiittel. I have been greatly helped by two 
microfilms of MS V in the library of the Institute of Classical Studies 
of the University of London, one of them purchased from the Joyce 
Southan Memorial Fund; and I am grateful to the Librarian, Miss 
Ana Healey, for advice in various respects. Professor A.A. Long has 
kindly read through the translation of the de fato, and contributed 
numerous suggestions. The translation of Mantissa XXII is a revision 
of that which appeared in the Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies 22 
(1975) 37ff.; I am grateful to the Editor for permission to use it here, 
and to incorporate outher material from the article of which it formed 
part. The Departments of Greek and Latin at University College 
London have provided a most stimulating and encouraging 
environment in which to work, and the library facilities in London are 
of course second to none. 

I am most grateful to Gerald Duckworth and Co., and especially to 
Mr Colin Haycraft, for undertaking the publication of this book on an 
author who has been less well-known than his importance deserves. 

The writing of this book was completed before the appearance of 
Richard Sorabji’s Necessity, Cause and Blame: Aspects of Aristotle’s Theory 
(London 1980), which contains much that is relevant to the themes 
here discussed, as also does Sarah Waterlow’s Passage and Possibility; a 


Preface ix 


Study of Aristotle’s Modal Concepts, Oxford, 1982. 

My thanks are above all due to my wife Grace, née Nevard, who has 
read the whole book in typescript and has provided unfailing 
encouragement and advice throughout its preparation. The 
responsibility for the views here expressed, and for any remaining 
errors, is of course entirely my own. 

I have completed the proof reading and indexing of this book at a 
time when there has seemed to be little public sympathy for, or 
understanding of, any but the most narrowly vocational aspects of 
higher education in this country. Politicians who are tempted to 
portray as ‘necessary in the circumstances’ policies which in fact 
reflect their own choices would do well to ponder what Alexander 
has to say on p. 93 below; conversely, scholars may take comfort in 
the fact that we are not, at least, liable to attack for reasons quite as 
ignorant and foolish as Caracalla’s (p. 125). 


University College London 
December 1982. R.W5S. 


Note on Abbreviations 


References to Alexander’s writings are throughout given by page and 
line number of the following editions. De anima and de anima libri 
mantissa (=m): I. Bruns, Supplementum Aristotelicum 2.1 (Berlin, 1887). 
Quaestiones (= q), ‘Problems in Ethics’ (= p), de fato (= f) and de 
mixtione: id. 2.2 (1892). On Providence (= de prov.): Ruland (cf. 
Bibliography p.287). On the Principles of the Universe (= de princ.): 
Badawi (cf. Bibliography p.286). Bruns’ line numbers appear in the 
left-hand margin of the text and his page numbers in the outer margin 
of each page. The page and line numbers in the right-hand margin of 
the text are those of the editions of Orelli (/), a! (m) and Spengel (9). 
Details of works cited by the author’s name only will be found in the 
Bibliography (or, in the case of works cited in the textual apparatus 
and critical appendix, in the Sigla); editions of other ancient editions 
according to which references have been given are listed, where there 
is any possibility of doubt, in the Bibliography. The following 
abbreviations have been used: 
Dox. H. Diels, ed., Doxographt Graect, ed. iterata, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1929. 
PG Patrologia Graeca, ed. J-P. Migne, Paris 1857-1904. 
SVF H. von Arnim, ed., Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, Leipzig 
1903-1905; vol. IV, index, by M. Adler, 1924. 
Calcidius = Calcidius in Platonis Timaeum Commentarius (eh 
Bibliography). 
[Plutarch] = [Plutarch] de fato (Plutarch Moralia 568B —574F ye 


Introduction 


Alexander of Aphrodisias’ treatise To the Emperors on Fate and 
Responsibility! (de fato) is perhaps the most comprehensive treatment 
surviving from classical antiquity of the problem of responsibility 
and determinism — a problem which is still of great philosophical 
interest, and one where many of the points made by Alexander are 
still relevant. This in itself would justify making more accessible a 
work that has only once before been translated into English (by A. 
FitzGerald; London, 1931) and that scarcely adequately. However, 
an almost equally important reason for interest in Alexander’s 
treatise is his criticism of what is above all a Stoic position? from an 
Aristotelian standpoint;? consideration of his arguments thus 
illuminates the differences between Aristotelian and Stoic 
approaches to the question, and so throws light on each 
individually. Moreover, the earlier Stoics’ own writings have not 
survived, and Alexander’s treatise is a major secondary source for 
their doctrine, though one which must be used with caution. The 
present work should make it easier to consider passages from the 
treatise which provide evidence for the Stoic position not in isolation 
but in the context of Alexander’s argument as a whole. 


1. The problem before Alexander‘ 


The problem of determinism and responsibility was not realised, in 
the form in which it was eventually passed on to post-classical 
thinkers, until relatively late in the history of Greek thought. 


' On ‘responsibility’ as a rendering of to eph’ A&min cf. p. 9. 

2 Cf. pp. 19-21. 

3 Cf. f.1.164.13, 165.3, VI171.16f., XX XIX 212.5, 17; and pp. 22-25. 

‘ For reasons of space I have not given full references to secondary literature in this 
Introduction; the reader is advised to consult the Select Bibliography. 
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Although there are passages in which it is recognised that there is 
something problematic in holding someone responsible for an action 
that a god has foretold he will perform,® it is generally misleading in 
the interpretation of the literature of the fifth century B.C. and earlier 
to assume that the difficulty is always as obvious or as important as 
it seems to us.° The mechanistic atomism of Democritus (born 460- 
457 B.C.) may well seem to us to raise difficulties for human 
responsibility, and it seemed to do so to Epicurus,”? but Democritus 
himself apparently felt no such problem.2 The question of the 
relation between destiny and human choice is raised, in mythical 
form, at the end of the Republic of Plato (c. 429-347 B.C.), in a passage 
that was to be important for later discussion;? but it only attains its 
full significance in the context of a theory claiming that all events in 
the physical world are governed by a rigid determinism, and this is 
not present in Plato, for whom what admits of absolute regularity 
with no exceptions is to be found among the Ideas rather than in 
sensible phenomena. ’° 

The classic notion of determinism — of a system in which every 
state of affairs is a necessary consequence of any and every preceding 
state of affairs — is almost entirely absent from the approach to the 
physical world of Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) also; more important for 
him is the contrast between, on the one hand, the absolute necessity 
and invariance which applies to the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
to mathematical truths, and to certain attributes of beings in the 
sublunary world — the mortality of all men, for example — and, on 
the other hand, the irregularity and variation of many aspects of the 


> Cf. Sophocles Oedipus at Colonus 969ff., and, for comic effect, Aristophanes Frogs 
1183. 

*E.R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley 1951) 3ff., and ‘On 
misunderstanding the Oedipus Rex’, Greece and Rome 13 (1966) 42f.; N.G.L. Hammond, 
‘Personal freedom and its limitations in the Oresteia’, FHS 85 (1965) 552f.7 A.W.H. 
Adkins, Merit and Responsibility (Oxford 1960) 118ff., 324; cf. Huby 345-7. 

” Epicurus On Nature 31.30.7ff. Arrighetti; cf. Diogenes of Oenoanda fr. 32 Chilton. 

® Bailey 186ff. (cf. however L. Edmunds, ‘Necessity, chance and freedom in the early 
atomists’, Phoenix 26 (1972) 357). It is not certain how far Democritus, in reducing 
everything to the movements and collisions of atoms, had consciously formulated the 
idea of a deterministic nexus extending over all time (cf. Huby (1967) 359-61; contra, 
Balme (1941)); whether he had or not, his position was of interest to Plato (Laws X 
889b ff.) and to Aristotle (phys. 2.4 196a24 ff.) not as deterministic but as denying 
providence (cf. W.K.C. Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy Il (Cambridge, 1965) 416ff. ; 
Edmunds op. cit. 305f. ).. 

9 CE. p. 13. 

'° Cf. G.R. Morrow, ‘Necessity and persuasion in Plato’s Timaeus’, Philos. Rev. 59 
(1950) 160f. 
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sublunary world, where the most that can be said of many things is 
that they happen for the most part but not always, and where there 
are many accidental connections that fall outside the scope of 
scientific knowledge — concerned with what is always or usually the 
case — altogether.'' Aristotle’s picture of the consequences of an 
event is not one of chains of cause and effect interwoven in a nexus 
extending to infinity, but rather, in Professor Balme’s analogy,'? one 
resembling the ripples caused by the throwing of a stone into a 
pond, which spread out and combine with the ripples caused by 
other stones, but eventually die away and came to nothing. And 
conversely, Aristotle can assert that there are fresh beginnings 
(archai), not confined to human agency, without supposing that 
there is a deterministic causal nexus occasionally interrupted by 
undetermined events; he simply does not see the question in these 
terms.'3 He does discuss the question whether all events are 
determined by necessary chains of causation at Metaphysics E 3 
1027a30 — b14, and there denies this possibility insisting that not 
everything is necessary;'* but here as elsewhere it is not clear that he 
distinguishes between (i) the claim that there are events which are 
not predetermined, and (ii) the lesser claim that there are some 
things that do not always happen in the same way — which does not 
exclude their being predetermined by different factors on each 
occasion.'> He certainly holds that there are events which result 
from chance rather than necessity;'¢ but as has often been pointed 
out his treatment of chance events in terms of coincidence is not 
incompatible with determinism.'? He is in fact interested in a 
different question, that of explanation; it may well be that chance 
events have no scientific explanation,'® without their thereby 


1! de gen. et corr. 2.11 334b13; de part.an. 1.1 639b24 ff; metaph. E 2 1026b3 ff., 27 ff., 
1027a19 ff., @ 8 1050b16 ff. ; eta. Nic. 3.3 1112a23 ff. Cf. S. Sambursky, ‘On the possible 
and the probable in Ancient Greece’, Osiris 12 (1956) 39, 46-48; Sharples (1975,1) 259- 
64. 

12 Balme (1939) 1376. 

13 Cf. especially de gen. an. 4.10 778a5, and below p. 136; Balme (1939) 132, (1972) 
76-84. 

14 Cf. metaph. E 2 1026b29, de int. 9. 19a7-22. Cf. Huby 36f.; Hintikka (1977) 107 ff. 

'5 Cf. Sharples (1975,1) 250, 259-66, Hintikka (1977) 21f., 31f., 43-8, 111 ff. 

16 metaph. E 3 loc. cit.; phys. 2.5 196b10-17. 

17 E.g. W.D. Ross, Aristotle’ (London 1949) 77f. (but on metaph, E 2 1027a23 ff. cf. 
Sharples (1975,1) 263f.). 

\8 Cf. metaph. E 2 1026b3 ff., 1027a19 ff. 
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involving indeterminism.'* It would indeed be rash to claim that 
there are no passages where Aristotle intends to assert freedom from 
determinism as later philosophers would understand it;?° but this is 
not, in dealing with the universe as a whole, his main concern. And 
Aristotle’s emphasis on other questions, particularly that of the 
presence or absence of a variation which may well be entirely 
predetermined, was highly influential on later thinkers, Alexander 
among them, who were concerned with the problem of 
determinism.?! 

Aristotle did however discuss the issue of the analysis of 
responsible human action in a way which, although it does not form 
part of a treatment of determinism in the world as a whole, was 
nevertheless to be influential when this topic was later discussed. In 
Nicomachean Ethics III.1 he defines voluntary (Aekousion) action as that 
where there is no external compulsion, so that the source (arché) of 
the action is in the agent, and where the agent is not ignorant of the 
particular details of what he is doing.2? In this chapter he is 
concerned with the practical, quasi-legal problem of the 
imputability of actions to their agents, rather than with a 
philosophical analysis of freedom of choice,?? but the question of the 
presence or absence of external compulsion was to be important in 
later discussion.*4 

In Nicomachean Ethics UII.5 Aristotle asserts that responsible 
actions — those which ‘depend on us’ (cf. below) — involve the 
possibility of choosing otherwise (1113b7). He then meets the 
objection that a man’s character may be such that he cannot choose 
other than actions of a particular sort by arguing that, since 
dispositions develop as a result of actions,”> even if a man cannot now 
choose not to act in a certain way, it is his responsibility that he 
came to be like this in the first place (1114a3-31). This argument, 
however, only pushes the problem back into the past, till one comes 


19 Cf. p. 131. 

20 Cf. Sharples (1975,1) 264-7. 

21 Cf. Sharples (1975,1) 264f. and nn. 45, 48, also 249 n.5; (1978) 252 and n.20. On 
the features of Aristotle’s position discussed in the above paragraph cf. the subtle and 
sensitive analysis of E. Hartman, Substance, Body and Soul (Princeton 1977) 51-6. 

22 1109b35 —1111a24; cf. Alexander p. 9 139.13ff.; 11 and 12 passim; 29 158.23ff. 

23 H.D.P. Lee, ‘The legal background of two passages in the Nicomachean Ethics’, CQ. 
31 (1937) 140; Huby 354f. 

24 Cf. below, nn. 45 and p. 146; and, in the context of modern discussion, Taylor 
366ff. and O’Connor 72ff. 

5 Cf. eth. Nic. 2.1 1103a31 fF. 
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to influences in our childhood — natural endowment, training and 
education — for which we can hardly be regarded as responsible.” 

Aristotle is not indeed arguing against the background of a 
determist system, and it would be a mistake to press his argument 
too closely so as to extract deterministic implications from it.?’ It 
seems that he is operating with basically libertarian assumptions, 
starting from the position that responsibility involves freedom to 
choose between different courses of action, and dealing with 
difficulties arising from the determination of action by character 
only as a subordinate issue.2® It is true that ‘the possibility of 
choosing otherwise’ could be interpreted in a qualified sense which 
would make it acceptable to a determinist,?° but there is no explicit 
indication of this in Aristotle’s text, and it seems likely that such 
attempts to reconcile determinism and responsibility only arose 
later as a reaction to the explicit assertion of the necessity of 
choosing between determinism and indeterminism.*? However, 
Aristotle’s treatment is not entirely satisfactory,*! and its limitations 
and difficulties do become apparent when later thinkers, and above 
all Alexander, use it as a basis from which to argue against 
determinism. *? 

It is with Epicurus and the Stoics that clearly indeterministic and 
deterministic positions are first formulated. Epicurus (341-270 B.C.) 


26 At eth. Nic. 10.9 1179b20 ff. Aristotle comments that our natural endowment does 
not depend on us, but does not make the same observation concerning our education. — 
R. Foley, ‘Compatibilism’, Mind 87 (1978) 427f., argues that the power of free choice 
could be preserved if in our moral development from childood we first became able to 
influence our choice of ends and then as a result became able to act freely; but there is no 
sign of such a theory in Aristotle, who rather suggests that our conception of the end is 
formed by the way we act (cf. eth. Nic. 2.1 1103b13-23 with 3.5 1114b22 ff). Alexander 
clearly both recognises the regress suggested in my text and attempts to escape it (cf. 
below, pp. 160-4). 

27 That even a settled disposition can be changed is suggested by Cat. 10 13a23-31, eth. 
Nie. 7.10 1152a29 ff. (but cf., for a different emphasis which should not however be 
pressed, ibid. 7.8 1150b31-5). Furley 190f.; W. Bondeson, ‘Aristotle on responsibility 
for one’s character and the possibility of character change’, Phronesis 19 (1974) 59-65. 
And cf. below p. 161. 

28 Contrast, however, Furley 189f., 215-25. 

29 Cf. G.E. Moore, Ethics (Oxford 1912) 102-15; J. Austin, ‘If’s and can’s’, Proc. Br. 
Acad. 42 (1956) 109-32. 

30Cf, Huby 354-7. Contrast, however, H.H. Joachim, Aristotle, The Nicomachean 
Ethics (Oxford 1951) 107-11, and D.J. Allan, ‘The practical syllogism’, in Autour 
d’Aristote (Festschrift Mansion, Louvain, 1955), 335f. 

31 Cf. Hardie, 174 ff. 

32 Cf. below, pp. 148-9, 160-4. 
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claimed that human freedom could only be maintained in the 
atomist system by the unpredetermined swerve of certain atoms 
from the paths which they would otherwise follow.23 The problems 
of this position, which seems to reduce responsible human choice to 
pure randomness, have often been pointed out;34 however, 
analogous problems seem involved in any attempt to treat 
responsibility in terms of the possibility of choosing otherwise, if this 
is to be combined with a rational explanation of why men do, or 
should, choose in a particular way.*® 

The Stoic position, given definitive expression by Chrysippus (c. 
280-207 B.C.), the third head of the school, represents not the 
opposite extreme from that of Epicurus but an attempt to 
compromise, to combine determinism and responsibility. Their 
theory of the universe is indeed a completely deterministic one; 
everything is governed by fate, identified with the sequence of 
causes ;** nothing could happen otherwise than it does, and in any 
given set of circumstances one and only one result can follow — 
otherwise an uncaused motion would occur.*’ Fate is also identified 
with providence*® and with god,*° and thus with pneuma or spirit, the 
divine active principle — or perhaps better the instrument or vehicle 
of the divine will — which penetrates the entire universe, bringing 
about and governing all processes within it and giving each thing its 
character.‘° 

Chrysippus was however concerned to preserve human 
responsibility in the context of his determinist system. His position 


* Lucretius 2.251-93; Cicero de fato 22f., 46ff.; Diogenes of Oenoanda fr. 32 Chilton. 

** E.g. Bailey 435 ff., Furley 163f., 232f. (but cf. Long (1974) 61). 

35 Cf. pp. 149, 163-4. 

*6 SVF 2.9176, 921, 933, 946, 1024; cf. also 2.528 fin., 913-915 (deriving heimarmene 
from ero), 916. 

7 This position is indeed given some of its most telling expressions by Alexander 
himself and even later authors (cf. Alexander f. XV 185.7-10, XXII 192.22ff., m. 170.2- 
7, 174.3f.; also f. X 176.19-22, g. 1.4 9.10-17, and SVF 2.946 p.273.41, 2.986 p.287.19 
(Plotinus), 2.991 p.290.36 (Nemesius). For the Stoics as Alexander’s opponents cf. 
below ip. 19).. But it is clearly implied by earlier statements in some cases going back to 
Chrysippus himself; cf. especially SVF2.1000 p. 293.29-32, also SVF2.921f. and Cicero 
de fato 19-21. For the denial of uncaused motion cf. also Cicero de fato 23 ff., 34: 
SVF2.912, 973 (Sambursky (1959) 56). Below p. 147. 

38 SVF 1.176, 2.528, 937, cf. 933, 

9 SVF 1.160, 2.528, 580 (= 1.102), 931, 937, 1076f.; cf. 2.929. 

40 SVF2.913, cf. SVF1.159, 2.300, 310, 323a, 416, 441f., 473, 475, 546, 1027, 1033- 
1048, 1051, 3.370. Cf. Sandbach 73f.; R.B. Todd, ‘Monism and immanence’, in J.M. 
Rist (ed.), The Stoics (Berkeley 1978) 137-160. 
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was thus one of ‘soft determinism’, as opposed on the one hand to 
that of the ‘hard determinist’ who claims that determinism excludes 
responsibility, and on the other to that of the libertarian who agrees 
on the incompatibility but preserves responsibility by rejecting 
determinism.*! The Greek to eph’ hémin, ‘what depends on us’, like 
the English ‘responsibility’, was used both by libertarians and by 
soft determinists, though they differed as to what it involved; thus 
the occurrence of the expression is not a safe guide to the type of 
position involved. The situation is complicated by the fact that the 
debate is in Greek philosophy conducted entirely in terms of 
responsibility (to eph’ hémin) rather than of freedom or free will;*? 
nevertheless it can be shown that some thinkers, Alexander among 
them, have a libertarian rather than a soft-determinist conception of 
responsibility, and in such cases I have not hesitated to use 
expressions like ‘freedom’.*3 The expression ‘free will’ zs employed in 
discussions of the problem in ancient Latin writers.** 

Chrysippus argued that we are responsible for those actions 
which, even though they are predetermined, depend chiefly on 
ourselves rather than on external factors.** (Epicurus, by contrast, 
insisted that free actions must be free not only from external 
necessity but also from necessitation by factors internal to the 
agent.)** This is the force of Chrysippus’ famous analogy of the 
cylinder; just as the fact that a cylinder and cone roll, and do so in 
different ways, when pushed on a slope depends primarily not on the 
person who pushes them, who is only an auxiliary or initiating 
cause, but on their shape in each case, the principal cause, so the 
way in which different men react to the same stimulus depends 


‘I For the terminology, originated by William James, cf. ‘Taylor 368. 

42 ‘Freedom’ is indeed a favourite term of the Stoics, but it is used rather to express 
the freedom of the wise man whose desires are such that they cannot be hindered by 
outside interference (SVF 3.355-364, 544; Seneca vit. beat. 15.7; Epictetus diss. 1.12.9- 
15. Long (1971) 189ff. and nn.; Sharples (1982,1) 50. Responsibility for actions 
however, is something shared by all men, not just by the wise; cf. Stough 224 and n.46. 

43.Cf. pp. 21-2, 146. Even fo autoexouston, used by Alexander at /, XIV 182.24 to 
emphasise the contrast between his libertarian position and the soft-determinist one, 
does not in itself necessarily have libertarian connotations; cf. f. XVIII 188.21, 
Epictetus diss. 2.2.3, 4.1.62, 68, 100. Voelke 145 n.8; G. Pfligersdorffer, “Fatum und 
Fortuna’, Literaturwiss. Jahrb. n.f. 2 (1961) 14f. and n.44. 

44 Cicero de fato 39, Augustine SVF'2.995; cf. Lucretius 2.256f. 

45 Cf. above n.24; Long (1971) 174f. 

46 Lucretius 2.288f., cf. Epicurus On Nature 31.27.4-9 Arrighetti; Furley 178-82, 
186f., 194. 
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primarily on their own characters.‘”? This raises the question of 
responsibility for character, rather as in Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 
III.5; the Stoics certainly discussed men’s initial natural endowment 
and its development in some detail,*® but their general determinist 
position clearly precluded their giving any account of our 
responsibility for our character that would satisfy a libertarian. 

Chrysippus also defended human responsibility by his doctrine of 
‘co-fated’ events, advanced to counter the ‘Lazy Argument’ (argos 
logos) — ‘if it is fated that you will recover, you will recover whether 
you call in a doctor or not; if it is fated that you will not recover, you 
will not recover whether you call in a doctor or not; and one or the 
other is fated; so (either way) there is no point in calling in a doctor.’ 
Against this Chrysippus argued that, even if all events are 
predetermined, that does not mean that our action has no part to 
play and that subsequent events do not depend on it, for certain 
consequences cannot follow without certain actions on our part; if it 
is fated that Laius will have a son, it is also fated that he will sleep 
with a woman.*? Determinism is not an excuse for fatalism*° (though 
this does not prevent Alexander from repeatedly treating it as if it 
were).°! 

Certain ancient authors put forward arguments for praise, blame, 
punishment and reward in a determinist system with no appeal to 
responsbility — arguments which may therefore be classified as hard- 
determinist.52? The wrongdoer should be punished for the protection 
of others whether or not he is responsible for his actions, just as 
noxious plants or animals are destroyed.*? A Stoic source for these 


47 SVF 2.974, cf. 2.1000; also 2.994, 997. (However, SVF 2.974, from Cicero’s de fato 
39ff. and probably deriving from Antiochus of Ascalon, appears to distort Chrysippus’ 
position in certain respects; cf. Donini (1974,1) 1-27, Sharples (1981) 84-5. 

48 SVF 1.518, 2.943 (applying to education the doctrine of ‘co-fated’ events, below 
n.49), 951, 1000 p.294.5ff. (cf. Long (1971) 187 and n.48), 3.188, 217, 223, 228-35. 
Long (1971) 184, 193; Reesor (1978) 191ff., and ‘The ‘Indifferents’ in the Old and 
Middle Stoa’, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 82 (1951) 104-106; Stough 212f., 225 and nn. 
48f. Cf. Alexander f. X VIII and below n.104. 

49 SVF 2.956f., cf. 2.998. Cf. Aristotle de interpretatione 9 (below, n.55) 18b31, and 
below p. 166). 

50 Fatalism may be defined as the belief that the fortune cannot be affected by any of 
our actions; determinism does not claim this, but only that it is already predetermined 
which actions we will choose to perform. Taylor 368; O’Connor 13ff. 

51 Cf. pp. 141, 150, 171. 

52 Cf. e.g. H. Ofstad, ‘Recent work on the free-will problem’, Amer. Philos. Quart. 4 
(1967) 182. 

53 Manilius 4.107-16 (cf. especially 117: nec refert scelus unde cadat, scelus esse fatendum) 
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arguments cannot be ruled out, for the Stoics may well have 
reinforced soft-determinist arguments justifying praise, blame, 
punishment and reward by others not referring to responsibility.** 
In addition to physical, causal determinism one may also speak of 
‘logical’ determinism. In chapter 9 of his De Interpretatione, the 
famous ‘Sea-Battle’ passage, Aristotle poses the problem that, if a 
prediction is either true or false, it seems that what is predicted must 
in the one case necessarily occur and in the other necessarily not 
occur. Aristotle’s own solution to the problem is obscure.**> Both 
Epicurus and the Stoics accepted a connection between the truth or 
falsity of the prediction and the eventual outcome’s being 
predetermined, Epicurus rejecting determinism and consequently 
denying that all future-tense propositions are true or false,°* the 
Stoics arguing that all propositions are true or false and using this as 
an argument to support determinism.*’ Carneades (214/3-129/8 
B.C.), the founder of the sceptical New Academy, argued against 
both schools that the necessary connection between the truth of the 
prediction and the occurence of the event is simply an indication of 
what is meant by describing a proposition as true, and does not have 
any deterministic implications.>® The predominant interpretation of 
Aristotle’s own position in later antiquity was that a prediction of a 
future contingent event does have a truth value — it is true or false — 
but not a ‘definite’ one;>? this position first appears in the last 





and Galen quod animi mores 73.13ff. Miller, especially 74.9f. Theiler 56 and n.2; Donini 
(1974,2) 146f. and n.35. For the general attitude cf. K.J. Dover, Greek Popular Morality 
(Oxford 1974) 149. 

54 Cf. below p. 150, and the arguments at Alexander f, XX XV 207.5ff., XXXVI 
210.8ff. (Responsibility is not mentioned in that at f. AAAILV ZU5.2411., either, Dut 1s 
clearly implied by the references to right and wrong actions. ) 

58 The literature on the chapter is vast; for summaries of the controversy cf. J. Ackrill, 
Aristotle, Categories and De Interpretatione (Oxford 1963) 132-42, and V.R. McKim, 
‘Fatalism and the future: Aristotle’s way out’, Rev. of Metaphysics 25 (1972) 80-111, and 
for bibliography cf. Hintikka 178-8. (Throughout this paragraph I use ‘prediction’ 
simply to refer to a future-tense statement, not implying that it is one based on some 
evidence about the future course of events; the problems of future truth and of 
foreknowledge are distinct. ) 

86 Cicero de fato 21, 28 (SVF 2.952f.), 37; cf. id. Acad. pr. 2.97 (SVF 2.219), de natura 
deorurm 1.70. 

STSV EP 2.912, 952i. 

58 Cicero de fato 19f., 27f.; cf. Long (1974) 102f. 

59 Ammonius in de int. CAG 4.5.138.16f., 139.14f., etc.; Boethius in de int.! 123.8ff., 
etc.,? 191.5, 208.11 ff. etc. Cf. J. Lukasiewicz, ‘Philosophical remarks on many-valued 
systems of propositional logic’, in S. McCall, ed., Polish Logic 1920-1939 (Oxford 1967) 
64. 
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section of guaestio 1.4 attributed to Alexander,® but is not found in 
the de fato. It was probably advanced as a defence against those who 
attacked Aristotle as denying that predictions of contingent events 
had any truth value at all; Cicero indeed attributes this position to 
Epicurus and not to Aristotle (whom he regards as a determinist),°! 
but we know that both Stoics and others had attacked Aristotle for 
holding such a view. 

A form of logical determinism which the Stoics however found less 
acceptable was that involved in the Master Argument of Diodorus 
Cronus (fl. c. 315-284 B.c.), a member of the Dialectical school.* 
From the premisses ‘all that is past and true is necessary’ and ‘what 
is impossible does not follow from what is possible’ Diodorus 
claimed to infer that only what is, or will be, true is possible.** Both 
Chrysippus and his predecessor Cleanthes (331-232 B.C.), however, 
rejected this conclusion, Cleanthes rejecting the first premiss, 
Chrysippus the second.® For the Stoics there are things that are 
possible even though they will not happen and even though it is 
predetermined that they will not.° Nevertheless, Cicero (106-43 
B.C.), in his de fato, and other anti-determinist critics of the Stoics 
claimed that this was not compatible with their determinist position, 
and that they were committed to Diodorus’ definition of the possible 
whether they liked it or not.6? The issue is really one of the point of 
view taken. Even in a determinist system it may be useful to 
distinguish between things which could happen (given certain 
circumstances) but may or may not actually do so, depending on 
factors which may be obscure to us, and others which cannot 
happen at all. But those who are opposed to determinism are likely 
to find all such distinctions beside the point as long as it is still 
admitted that the actual outcome in each case is predetermined. 

60 9.1.412.13ff. 61 Cicero de fato 39. C£. Verbeke, 75f. 

62 Boethius in de int.? 208.1ff., cf. 215.16ff. On Alexander’s own position cf. below 
p. 138, and on the whole question cf. Sharples (1978) 263-4. 

63D. Sedley, ‘Diodorus Cronus and Hellenistic philosophy’, Proc. Cambridge Philol. 
Soc. ns. 23 (1977) 74-80, 82. 

64 SVF 2.283; Alexander in an pr. CAG 2.1.183.34-184.6. On the argument cf. A.N. 
Prior, ‘Diodorean modalities’, Philos. Quart. 5 (1955) 209-11, Hintikka 179-213, Sedley 
(op. cit. inn.63) 97-101. 

65 SVF 2.283, cf. 2.202a (below pp. 137-8), 2.954 (below p. 170). 

66 SVF 2.202, 2.954.13; Boethius in de int.2 235.4ff. Cf. below p. 134; Sharples (1981) 
ee de fato 12-16 (SVF 2.954), Plutarch de Stotc. rep. 46 (SVF 2.202), Boethius loc. 


cit.; Alexander /. X 176.14 ff., ¢. 1.4 9.30 etc. 
68 Cf. p. 135-6. 
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Cicero’s treatise, of which unfortunately only the later part is 
extant, apart from a few fragments, is of particular importance for 
its presentation of the arguments advanced by Carneades, from 
whom the greater part of the treatise seems ultimately to derive.®° 
Just as in.the case of the problem of the truth of predictions 
Carneades endeavoured to show that both the Stoic and the 
Epicurean position rested on a common misconception, so in the 
case of physical determinism he argued that there was a middle 
ground between universal determinism on the one hand, and the 
occurrence of uncaused events on the other. Chance events are 
caused, in that they have accidental causes, but not 
predetermined;’° human actions are not uncaused because their 
cause is in the nature of voluntary motion itself.’! Both these claims 
are similar to ones made by Alexander, and will be discussed in the 
appropriate parts of the Commentary. ’? 

It was probably Carneades, too, who made popular a series of 
arguments from the alleged practical consequences of determinism, 
reflected in later authors and among them Alexander (fXVI-XX).”3 
Our information on the place of Carneades in this tradition would 
probably be much better if we still possessed the lost part of Cicero’s 
de fato." 

The last major development in the debate before Alexander was 
the elaboration by certain Middle-Platonists of a doctrine of 
conditional fate, based on Plato’s teaching in Republic X where the 
souls, before their reincarnation, are themselves responsible for the 
choice of their subsequent lives.”> ‘This was adapted to apply within 
the course of an individual’s earthly life; fate does not determine our 
choices, but it does decree that certain consequences will follow from 
those choices. The doctrine is referred to in Tacitus’ Annals, 
probably from the second decade of the second century A.D.,’° and 
appears in the WDjidascalicus ascribed to Alcinous (otherwise 
unknown) but perhaps by Albinus (ff. ¢. 150 A.D.)’’, and in a more 

69 Cf. Yon xl-xlvi; Dillon 85. 

70 Cicero de fato 19, 26ff. 

1 ibid. 23-5. 

72 pp. 131, 147 respectively. 

73 Cf. Amand passim, especially 62-8, 136-56, 571-86. 

4 Cf. Amand 78-80. On Carneades cf. further Long (1974) 101-4. 

75 Plato Republic X 617e. Cf. also Laws X 904b6ff. 

76 Annals 6.22.4; cf. Theiler 67ff., PAigersdorffer (op. cit., above n.43) 22 n.68. 


™ 26 179.1ff. Hermann. Cf. J. Whittaker, ‘Parisinus Graecus 1962 and the writings of 
Albinus’, Phoentx 28 (1974) 450-6. 
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developed form in the treatise de fato falsely ascribed to Plutarch”® 
and in two later works, the commentary on Plato’s Timaeus by 
Calcidius (fourth century A.D.)7? and the treatise On the nature of Man 
by Nemesius of Emesa (fl. c. 400 A.D.)°° - 

This doctrine of ‘conditional fate’ is in some respects reminiscent 
of the Stoic doctrine of co-fated events, with the crucial difference 
that for the Platonists, while the initial choice is ‘in fate’ in that it is 
referred to in the conditional law which constitutes fate, it is not 
itself determined by fate.*! However, the accounts given of how the 
initial free choices fit into an overall pattern of causation are not very 
adequate; these authors are content to repeat standard analyses of 
chance, possibility and the contingent which ultimately rest on 
Aristotelian foundations and are consequently of limited use in a 
discussion of determinism.®? And, unlike Alexander, the Didascalicus 
and pseudo-Plutarch do not concern themselves with problems 
relating to the analysis of human action in particular; though it 
should be stressed that the Didascalicus is only a summary and that 
pseudo-Plutarch’s treatise explicitly does not claim to be a full 
treatment.® 

Pseudo-Plutarch’s treatise can probably be dated to the latter half 
of the second century A.D.;* and it seems likely that the conditional- 
fate doctrine was known to Alexander, though he disregards it in the 
de fato, as indeed he disregards the Stoic doctrine of co-fated events.” 
His neglect of the Platonist doctrine perhaps reflects a reluctance, in 
what is after all a work inaugurating his appointment as teacher of 
Aristotelian philosophy, to make use of too distinctive a doctrine 
from another school.® 


78 570a-e. Cf. D. Babut, Plutarque et le stoicisme (Paris 1969) 157-61. 

79 CLIT, 186.13ff. Waszink. 

8 XX XVIII, PG 40.753b ff. (cf. also XXXVII 749b; Theiler, 79 and n.1). On the 
origin of the developed doctrine cf. Dillon, 295-8, 320-38, 406f. 

8! Albinus 26 179.2f., [Plutarch] de fate 570ce. 

8 Above, pp. 4-6, Sharples (1978) 252f. a 

= [Plutarch] de fato 574. t ane (op. cit. in n.78) 160 and n.67. Calcidius does 
consider this aspect, but he does not really face the problem of the causation of human 
actions in the way that Alexander, for all the shortcomings of his treatment, does; 
Nemesius only refers to the Middle-Platonist doctrine in passing. 

84 Cf, Valgiglio (1964) xxxv f.; Dillon, 320. 

85 Above, n.51;cf. Long (1970) 260. ee 

8 On inter-school hostility cf. Dillon 248-50. For Alexander's familiarity ouith 
contemporary Platonism cf. q. II.21 70.34 (below n.173); fr. 2 in G. Vitelli, “Due 
Frammenti di Alessandro di Afrodisia’, Festschrift Theodor Gomperz (Vienna 1902) 90-3 
(cf. [Plutarch] de fato 568cd, 573d, Albinus didasc. 10 164.16ff.); and, perhaps, below 
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Our knowledge of Alexander’s life is very limited; the dedication of 
the de fato to Septimius Severus and Caracalla (I 164.3) itself 
provides the chief indication of his date, showing that the work was 
written between 198 and 209 A.D.8? Alexander had probably been 
appointed to the post of teacher of Aristotelian philosophy 
established in Athens, along with similar posts in Platonic, Stoic and 
Epicurean philosophy, by Marcus Aurelius in 176 A.D.88 — though 
there were similar posts elsewhere, and that Alexander’s was in 
Athens is not firmly attested.®° He was probably not, in any case, a 
head of the actual school founded by Aristotle, the Lyceum, for it is 


likely that it had ceased to exist as an institution at Sulla’s capture of 
Athens in 86 B.c.” 


Alexander occupies a key position in the long tradition of ancient 
commentators on Aristotle; he is the first from whom a substantial 
number of commentaries survives?! and the last to write as a 
Peripatetic rather than as a Neoplatonist. For his ancient successors 
he was “The Commentator’ par excellence.°2 His commentaries, 
including some now lost, were extensively studied and cited by his 
successors, both Greek and Arabic; in particular, his 


n.176. There is little evidence for Alexander’s sharing any specific anti-determinist 
common source with the Middle-Platonist writers, as opposed to his simply drawing on 
a common polemical tradition; cf. Sharples (1978) 245-53. 

8? "Todd 1 n.3. 

*8 Dio Cassius 72.31, cf. Philostratus vit. soph. 566, Lucian Eun. 3.8. Zeller-Alleyne 
192n.1, Todd 1n.2, 6n.29. 

8? Historia Augusta, Antoninus Pius 11.6; J.P. Lynch, Aristotle’s School (Berkeley 1972) 
193, 214. Cf. however the reference to Aristotle’s statue in Athens, Alexander in metaph. 
CAG 1.415.29-31; Todd 1 n.2. 

90 Lynch op. cit. 192-207. 

*! For Alexander’s commentaries cf. Todd 14f. The only earlier extant commentaries 
are those of Aspasius in eth. Nic. (CAG 19.1) and, probably, Anon, in eth. Nic. 2-5 (CAG 
20; cf. A. Kenny, The Aristotelian Ethics (Oxford 1978) 37 n.3, who suggests it may be by 
Adrastus of Aphrodisias. 

2 Simplicius in phys. CAG 10.1170.13, 1176.32; Olympiodorus in meteor. CAG 
12,.2.263.21. Zeller-Alleyne 318 n.3; G. Théry, ‘Autour du décret de 1210: II, 
Alexandre d’Aphrodise, Apergu sur ]’influence de sa noétique’, Bibliothéque Thomiste 7 
(1926) 14.and nn.1-2. 

°° Cf. Théry op. cit. 13-27; P. Kraus, fabir thn Hayyan, II, Jabir et la science grecque 
(Cairo 1942; Memotres presentés al’Inst. d’Egypte, 45) 324f.; S. Pines, ‘Omne quod movetur 
necessé est ab aliquo movert: a refutation of Galen by Alexander of Aphrodisias and the 
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interpretation of Aristotle’s theory of the intellect in the de anima 
influenced that of Averroes, which in turn became the centre of a 
major controversy in Western Europe in the Middle Ages.” 

In addition to his commentaries Alexander wrote a number of 
treatises, of which the de fato is one, in which he speaks in his own 
right rather than as a commentator on Aristotle — though the latter’s 
influence is everywhere apparent, and the polemic against Stoicism 
which is a marked feature of the treatises is also present in the 
commentaries.*> There are also many shorter discussions of varied 
length and character ascribed to Alexander; those surviving in 
Greek are collected in the so-called second book of Alexander’s 
treatise de anima, renamed mantissa (meaning ‘supplement’, 
‘makeweight’) by Bruns,?® and in the gquaestiones naturales (three 
books) and ‘Problems in Ethics’ (the fourth book of the guaestiones)*’ 
A number of texts, some corresponding with some of those preserved 
in Greek but many different, are also preserved in Arabic 
translation.*® It seems probable that these shorter texts are not all 
Alexander’s own work, but they do seem to reflect the activity of his 
school. Some may be records of his exegesis of Aristotelian texts and 


theory of motion’, Jsis 52 (1961) 48-54; A. Badawi, La transmission de la philosophie grecque 
en monde arabe (Paris 1968; Etudes de philosophie médiévale, 56) 95-9; H.V.B. Brown, 
‘Avicenna and the Christian philosophers in Bagdhad’, in Islamic philosophy and the 
classical tradition, Studies presented to Richard Walzer (Oxford, Cassirer, 1973) 35-48; and 
below pp. 28-9. For Alexander’s influence on Plotinus in particular cf. Porphyry, zt. Plot. 
14; P. Merlan, ‘Plotinus Enneads 2.2’, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 74 (1943) 179-91; J.M. 
Rist, ‘On tracking Alexander of Aphrodisias’, Arch. Gesch. Philos. 48 (1966) 82-90; and 
Entretiens Hardt V , ‘Les Sources de Plotin’ (Vandoeuvres-Genéve, 1960) 414-49. 

4 Cf. Théry (op. cit. inn.93) 34-67, 105-16. 

*8 Moraux xvi and 28; Todd 17, 21ff. On the sources of Alexander’s knowledge of 
Stoicism cf. Todd 23f. 

6 Supplementum Aristotelicum 2.1 (1887) 100-86. The last four sections are here 
numbered XXII-XXV, following the division into sections in Bruns’ edition; in MS V 
(see below) the sections are numbered from 1 to 27, new sections beginning at 107.21 
and 107.29 (cf. Bruns’ apparatus ad locc.). 

” Suppl. Ar. 2.2 (1892) 1-163. The Jatrika aporémata kai phustka problémata are 
spurious, as is the de febribus; cf. Cranz (1960) 125-35. 

8 Listed by A. Dietrich, ‘Die arabische Version einer unbekannten Schrift des 
Alexander von Aphrodisias tiber die Differentia specifica’, Nachr. Akad. Wiss. Géttingen, 
phil.-hist. kl., 1974, 92-100, and J. van Ess. ‘Uber eininge neue Fragmente des 
Alexander von Aphrodisias und des Proklos in arabische Ubersetzung’, Der Islam 42 
(1966) 149-54; cf. also H. Gaetje, ‘Zur Arabischen Uberlieferung des Alexander von 
Aphrodisias’, Zettschr. des Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 106 (1966) 255-78, and 
F.W. Zimmermann and H.V.B. Brown, ‘Neue arabischen Ubersetzungstexte aus dem 
Bereich der spatantiken griechischen Philosophie’, Der Islam 50 (1973) 313-24. 
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doctrines, others perhaps exercises written by his pupils.°? (In the 
case of these shorter texts references to ‘the author’ or, for the sake of 
brevity, to ‘Alexander’ should not be taken as necessarily implying 
that the text in question either definitely is or definitely is not by 
Alexander. ) 

Alexander’s de fato falls into two very unequal main parts. After 
the introduction in ch. I, chs. II-VI are concerned with establishing 
Alexander’s own, non-deterministic theory of fate, while chs. VII- 
XXXVIH are devoted to polemic against the determinist position. 
This polemic is in turn divided into two main parts, chs. VII-XXI 
attacking the determinist position by pointing to its allegedly absurd 
consequences, while chs. XXII-XXXVIII rebut various arguments 
advanced in support of the determinist position; but this division is 
not rigidly observed (thus ch. XV is really a defence of Alexander’s 
own position against a determinist objection), and some topics are 
discussed, rather awkwardly, in both sections (cf. ch. XXXIII with 
ch. XIV). 

The rhetorical, even sophistical flourishes of the opening and 
closing sections of the de fato should not deceive us as to the true 
character of the work;! its approach is basically philosophical. The 
references to the alleged consequences for men’s conduct of belief in 
determinism,’ though a regular part of discussion on this topic,! 
may well be intended to appeal to the imperial dedicatees by 
stressing the practical relevance of Alexander’s treatment, just as it 
is probably not accidental that he stresses the bad influence of 
upholders of the rival view on their pupils.!°3 Nevertheless, the 
alleged implications for practical conduct of a belief in determinism 
do have a legitimate place in philosophical discussion of the issue; 
the determinists must either show that their thesis is in fact 
consistent with present human behaviour or argue that the latter 


*° On the whole question cf. Bruns, Suppl. Ar. 2.2 i-xiv; Moraux 19-28, 132-42 (and 
‘Le de antma dans la tradition grecque’, Aristotle on Mind and the Senses (ed. G.E.R. Lloyd 
and G.E.L. Owen, Cambridge 1978) 296-305); Todd 12-19; Sharples (1975,2) 41f., 
and (1980). 

'° Cf. especially I. 164.11ff., 165.7-9, XX XIX 212. 9ff.; Sharples (1978) 253. 

101'7.164.17, VII,171.27, XVI-XXI passim (cf. 186.18), XXXIX 212.6ff. Cf. 
m.180.14ff. Alexander’s assessment of this type of argument is shown by passage 4 from 
his commentary on the Topics (below, p. 120); cf. also passage 2, ibid. 

102 Above, n.73; below, p. 150. 

109 VIE 171.25, XVI 187.8-12, 30f., XIX 190.5 ff., XXI 191.23-5; cf. XVIII 188.22- 
189.8. 
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should be changed. Alexander repeatedly stresses that his 
opponents’ practice fails to accord with their precepts;!°* that many 
of the consequences that he claims follow from a belief in 
determinism do not in fact do so!® is a separate point, and does not 
render this whole type of argument any less relevant. The opening 
chapters of the treatise are marked by a somewhat pedagogic air!" 
but parts of it are highly technical;1°’ Alexander’s claim that his 
intention is examination of the problems rather than display (1 
165.5-7) does appear legitimate.'°* 

Alexander’s argument in the de fato is characterised by appeals to 
the obvious!® and to common opinion'!® (which sometimes means: 
to standard Aristotelian doctrine);!!! such arguments are in 
accordance with Aristotelian practice,''? though the terminology in 
which they are expressed is often Stoic.'”” He repeatedly complains 
that his opponents do not use terms in their normal sense.'" 

There is a marked absence of superstitious elements in the 
treatise; astrology is nowhere mentioned'!> and references | to 
prophecy are either sceptical''® or dialectical, Alexander claiming 
that his own position is more compatible with it than 1s his 


104 XII 180.23f., XVI 186.20-3, XVIII 188.198f., XIX 190.11, XX 190.23; m. 182.21. 
Inaccusing his opponents of self-contradiction Alexander assumes that they understand 
certain key concepts in the way that he himself does; cf. below, ch. X comm. pp. 136, 
139, ch. XX XIII comm. p. 168, and passage 3 from the commentary on the Topics 
(below, p. 120). 

105 Above, n.51. 

106 Cf. III 166.19-22, 26-9, IV 167.16. 

107 Cf. e.g. ch. X and commentary. 

108 Cf. Alexander de mixtione 11.215.30; Todd, 20 and n.95, 186. 

109 VIJ 172.1-3, IX 175.8, XII 180.23, XVI 186.22, XXII 191.28f., XXVI196.13-21, 
XXX 201.6, 26, XX XVIII 212.3; m. 175.1, 183.7, 24. 

110 11 166.16, VII 172.4, VIII 172.17 ff, 174.7, XI 178.17 (and cf. 179.24), XI 
180.24, XIV 182.20, XIX 189.11, XIX 190.4, XXVI 196.13, XXXII 204.25; m. 
179.26, 182.6, 183.1, 5, 186.4. 

111 Cf, below, commentary onch. VIII; Long (1970) 250ff. 

112 Cf Aristotle eth. Nic. 1.8 1098b27, 7.1 1145b2-7, 10.2 1172b36. 

113 (koing) prolépsis II 165.15, 25, XIV 182.21, XXVI 196.14 (cf. also XI 178.25); 
koinai te kai phusikai ennoiai, VIII 172.17. Verbeke, 78 and n.16, 99 and n.99; Todd, 185, 
195, and id. ‘The Stoic Common Notions: a re-examination and re-interpretation , 
Symbolae Osloenses 48 (1973) GOFf. and n.83. 

ay VII 172.9ff., Sa eens XII 181.10, XIV 182.20ff., XXIV 194.23-25, 
XX XVIII 211.30; cf. X 177.5, XIL 180.4. 

115 As is noted by Amand, 154f. Cf. below, comm. on VI 169.26. ; 

46 XXX 200.4f1., m. 180.14-33; ef. f. VIII 174.22, XVI 188.2. Alexander attacks his 
opponents for credulous belief in myths, XXXI 203.29ff.; incorporation of such 
traditional material into their position was characteristic of the Stoics, cf. e.g. SVF 
2.1076ff. and Philodemus de signis 38. Long (1974) 149Ff. 
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opponents’, without necessarily indicating his own acceptance of 
it.117 Possibly the absence of references to astrology was to avoid 
offending the emperors by criticizing it;''* it certainly brings out the 
essentially academic concerns of Alexander’s treatise, which rests toa 
considerable extent on Aristotle’s own discussions''®? and makes no 
particular reference to contemporary issues. 

Alexander nowhere in the de fato names his determinist opponents 
— this contrasting with his practice, for example, in the treatise on 
mixture.'29 However, there seems no doubt that those he attacks are 
primarily to be identified with the Stoics;'?! this is shown by their 
identification of fate with god,'?? their belief that nature 1s 
predominantly purposive,'?> their emphasis on the unity of the 
universe, !?4 their claim that virtue alone is good and that almost all 
men are bad,!25 their appeals to divine foreknowledge'*® and 
prophecy,!27 their use of the argument from the impossibility of 
uncaused motion!28 and their explanation of chance as ‘a cause 
obscure to human reasoning’.!2° 

However, two qualifications are necessary. First, Alexander is 
concerned with determinism as a philosophical thesis in itself, not in 


117 VJ 171.7, XVII 188.11, XX XI 201.28; m. 179.16, 182.28, 185.33, 186.8. (m. 
184.1 seems more positive in its tone, but the significance of the first person plural 
verb should not perhaps be pressed; Alexander’s authorship of this text is in any case 
doubtful. ) 

118 Cf, N.-I. Boussoulas, ‘Notes sur la pensée antique II’, Analekta: (etesta) ekdosts ton 
Institouton ton Anatolikon spoudon tes patriarchikes bibliothekes Alexandreias, ed. Th. D. 
Moschonas, 9 (1960) 200 (or at Epistemonike epeteris tes philosophikas scholes tou 
Aristoteletou panepistemiov Thessalonikes 12 (1973) 290); and for the devotion of 
Alexander’s dedicatees to astrology cf. Dio Cassius 77.11, 79.2, and Historta Augusta 
Severus 3.9, 4.3. On the whole question cf. I. Bruns, Znterpretationes variae (Kiel, 1893) 
14-17. 

119 Cf. Long (1970) 247.3, and below p. 21. 

120 de mixt. ] 213.7 (SVF 2.481), I] 214.18, 28, III 2156.5ff. (SVF 2,470) etc.; cf. also 
de an. 17.16, 26.16f., m. 150.28ff. (SVF 3.183), etc. 

121 Gercke (1885) 694; Long (1970) 247. 

122 XXTT 192.2566, cf. 191.31f.; XXXT 203.12. Cf. 1.39. 

123 XJ 179.24, XXIII 193.26-8, XXVIII 199.11, XX XI 203.12ff. Above, n.38. The 
belief is shared by Alexander himself and almost all philosophers (XI 179.24-6); 
however, it rules out the possibility of Alexander’s attack being directed against 
Atomism. 

124 XXII 192.8-14 (cf. Commentary ad loc.), XX XVII 210.156 f. 

125 X XIX 199.14; cf. Commentary ad loc. 

126 XXX 200.12; cf. Commentary ad loc. 

127 XX XI 201.32; cf. Commentary ad loc. 

128 XV 185. 7ff., XXII 192.11ff., 22, XXV 195.4. Above, n. 37. 

129 VIJI 174.1. (Admittedly, this definition was not only used by the Stoics.) Cf. 
Commentary ad loc. 
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the context of the Stoic system as a whole; thus, though he 
occasionally mentions such features as the identification of fate with 
god and its providential nature, and exploits them in his polemic 
when it is his interest to do so,'3° he does not lay the emphasis on 
them that the Stoics would have done; and this concern with 
determinism:in itself may well, as Long has pointed out, suggest 
why he does not identify his opponents by name.'*! Such isolation of 
a philosophical thesis from its original context and treatment of it for 
its own sake are found elsewhere in Alexander’s work too.'3? And, 
secondly, Alexander does not regard himself as obliged to present 
the Stoic position in the terms that they themselves would have used 
when, from his hostile standpoint, to do so would simply obscure the 
issue. Thus he often speaks as if the agent, in the determinist view, is 
entirely at the mercy of external factors.'3? This the Stoics would not 
have accepted, for the agent’s contribution is, they claim, more 
important; but since the eventual outcome is ex hypothest 
predetermined (even if the response of a human agent is far more 
complex than that of a cylinder when pushed)" it is legitimate from 
Alexander’s libertarian point of view (see below) to stress that, for 
the determinists, given the character a man has, he must act in one 
way in one set of circumstances and in another in another. For the 
determinists cannot, consistently with their basic position, show 
that the agent can be responsible for his character in any way that 
would satisfy a libertarian; rather, as Alexander points out, every 
action must ultimately be traceable back to determining causes 
outside the agent.!35 Similarly, Alexander throughout speaks as if 
fate and necessity, for the determinists, were identical ;!*° the Stoics 
may indeed have been prepared in certain contexts to say that all 
things were necessary, but it does not seem that they laid such em- 
phasis on the necessity of all things as does Alexander in stating his 
opponents’ position.'37 But since Alexander finds his opponents’ 
attempts to separate fate and necessity trivial,’** from his own point 

130 Cf, the passages cited in n.123, and XII 180.24; also g. 1.4 10.24, 32 (SVF 2.962). 

131 Long (1970) 247 and n.3, 266ff. 


132 Cf. Todd 25ff. and n.22, 73ff., 82ff., and my comments at Phoentx 31 (1977) 88. 

133 XII 180.5-7, XXXIV 206.19, XXXVI 208.9; m. 174.4. Long (1970) 259. Cf. 
however below n.135. 

134 Long (1970) 262. Compare O’Connor, 91f. 

135 XXXVI 207.2766. ; cf. XVI 187.22. 

136 Cf VII 171.20, 26, 172.8; VIII 173.17, 22, 24; XXXI 202.2, 5; XXXVI 209.150. 
Sharples (1975,1) 248 n.2; Donini (1977) 189 n.26. 

137 Long (1970) 248f.; Sharples (1981) 183-4. 

138 -X 176.23f., 177.5ff., 15, 178.6. Cf. XXXIV 206. off. 
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of view his presentation of the determinist position is legitimate. It 
follows, however, that his statements must be used with 
considerable caution as evidence for the Stoic position.'39 

Professor Donini has indeed recently argued that Alexander in the 
de fato is attacking not a single consistent determinist position, but 
rather a variety of positions known to him largely from Aristotle’s 
objections to them; in particular, he claims that ch. IX is directed 
against the Megarian denial of possibility in Aristotle Metaphysics © 
3 1047a10-17'49. He is right to stress the influence of Aristotle’s 
discussions on Alexander; but the latter cetainly gives his reader the 
impression that he is attacking a single set of opponents. It is true 
that only necessity, not fate, is mentioned in ch. IX; but formulations 
of the determinist position in terms of necessity and of fate are 
elsewhere regarded as equivalent.'*! 

Alexander’s own position becomes apparent not only in the 
constructive argument of de fato II-VI, but also in his polemic against 
the determinists, though the structure of his treatise has the 
consequence that his own position is not always clear — his 
arguments against the determinists are often dialectical, and he is 
concerned to refute them on diverse topics rather than to construct a 
systematic position of his own. The last section of the mantissa 
appears to be an attempt, whether by Alexander himself or a 
follower, to cast material from the de fato into a more constructive 
and systematic form, though its advances in this direction are 
relatively superficial;'4? mantissa XXIII, too, brings together points 
from different sections of the de fato, and mantissa XXII takes further 
issues that the de fato leaves unclear, though it arrives at a highly 
paradoxical position as a consequence. !43 

One crucial point that is however clear is that Alexander’s own 
conception of responsibility is a libertarian one. He objects not just 
to determination of our actions by external causes alone, but to that 
resulting from a combination of internal and external factors;'** it is 
not enough that an individual contributes something to the result, if 


'°? Long (1970) 247f. and n.4, Todd 22ff., against von Arnim SVFI p. xvii. 

'#° Donini (1977) 183ff., taking up my per impossibile suggestion at Sharples (1975,1) 
253 n.14. 

41 Above, n. 136. 

142 Cf. Sharples (1980) 84-5, 

143 Cf. Merlan (1969) 85-8, Sharples (1975,2) passim. 

4 Cf. XTX 190.8, XXXIV 206.22, XXXVI 207.27; above, n.135. He opposes his 
own conception of responsible action to the soft-determinist interpretation of it as what 
comes about through us (XIII 181.14, XXXVIII 211.30) and finds the determinist 
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that contribution is predetermined. This shows that his repeated 
descriptions of responsbility in terms of the power or capacity for 
opposite courses of action'*5 are to be understood in terms of an 
unqualified, unrestricted possibility. At the same time, like 
Carneades, he claims to avoid the Stoic charge of introducing 
uncaused motion.!*6 Epicurus is nowhere mentioned in the de fato in 
connection with determinism, but only with reference to his denial 
of divine providence;'4’ possibly consideration of the Epicurean 
atomic swerve would have exposed difficulties in Alexander’s own 
position.'4® He stresses the connection between responsbility and 
reason, which shows that his libertarian conception of responsbility 
is not just one of arbitrary caprice;'*? at the same time, he faces very 
real difficulties in combining his libertarian position with an account 
of the rational element in human behaviour, and does not really 
solve it.15° This problem is perhaps most acute when human action 
is seen in the context of the universe as an ordered whole; this is so in 
mantissa XXII, with bizarre consequences — responsibility being 
identified with human weakness — but not, because of its piecemeal 
approach, in the de fato.!5! (For the Stoics and Neoplatonists, on the 
other hand, freedom is located not in the possibility for alternatives 
but precisely in choosing the most rational course of action. )'*? 

The concept of fate does not play any appreciable part in 


accounts of chance and responsibility inadequate because they are determinist (VII 172.8, 
VIII 173.16ff., XIII 181.7ff.) Cf. also pp. 160-4. 

145 Cf I] 166.12f., V 169.7ff., 14f., XII 180.5ff., 20f., 26f., 181.5f., XIII 181.3f, XX 
190.25, XXVIII 199.9, XXXVI 206.19, XX XVIII 211.32. The forms of expression 
used here may be compared with those applied to contingency (IX 175.3, 7, 16, 176.1); 
for explicit connection between the two concepts cf. m. 172.3-7, 173.4-6, 184.7-1 3. . 

146 XV 185.7ff., XXIV 193.31, 194.22; cf. above nn.70f., and contrast the position of 
the author of m. XXII (above n.143; m. 170.7, 171.14, 22, 172.9). 

147 XX XI 203.10, XXXVI 211.7. 

148 Cf. however above n.86. In fact the only philosophers other than Aristotle 
mentioned by name in the de fato, very much in passing, are Anaxagoras (II 165195 
Heraclitus (VI 170.19), Socrates (VI 171.12, 14, and, as an example, at XXIV 194.10), 
and Zeno (of Elea—not the Stoic Zeno of Citium; XXV1 196.19). 

149 Of. X1 178.17, XIV 183.21-184.20 and Commentary, XX XIII 205.15ff. Verbeke 
90 n.57. 

159 Below, pp. 149, 163-4. 

151 Cf, Pack 433f., Sharples (1975,2) 42 and nn. It is perhaps in this context that den 
Boeft’s contrast between the logical approach of Alexander and the metaphysical one 
of the Platonists is most strikingly marked (den Boeft, 54, 82,134). 

152 Cf. above n.42; St. Augustine de civ. det 22.30, Boethius cons. phil. 5 pr. 2.16, 21, 
and, of responsible action, Plotinus 3.1.9.5, 3.1.10.4, 3.2.10. Taylor, 359. 
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Aristotle’s writings; there are only a very few passing references.'*? 
Alexander however presents the theory of fate as individual nature 
that he puts forward in chs. II-VI as ‘the opinion of Aristotle’; 
clearly, it represents not so much Aristotle’s own consciously held 
view as an attempt to formulate, on the basis of Aristotle’s writings, 
an opinion on a question which he had not himself considered. 

It seems probable that Peripatetic interest in the concept of fate 
was largely stimulated by its central place in Stoicism. The Stoics 
had identified fate and nature'>4 — though their position on these 
topics was very different from Alexander’s;'5> Alexander’s concern 
to oppose Stoicism shows its influence on him, and he was certainly 
prepared to borrow Stoic terminology.'°* (None of this, however, is 
to suggest that Alexander’s doctrine of fate does not rest on a central 
Aristotelian concept, that of the natural as what occurs for the most 
part but not always,'5’ or that the argument by which it is 
established in II-VI is not, as Donini has stressed, purely Aristotelian 
in character. )!*8 

Alexander does not however appear to have been the first 
Peripatetic to take an interest in fate. There is an awkward 
transition in de fato VI from consideration of (i) the fact that creatures 
reproduce themselves for the most part, but not always, to (ii) the 
observation that an individual’s nature determines his life generally 
but admits of exceptions; (ii) includes in fate characteristics peculiar 
to the individual and coming below the level of species, while (i) 
does not. (ii) also appears in mantissa XXV; Donini has tentatively 
suggested that it reflects an earlier Peripatetic doctrine of fate, and 
that Alexander’s distinctive contribution in de fato VI was to 
introduce the motion of the heavenly bodies as the cause of fate, this 


3 Apart from phys. 5.6 230 a 32 and meteor. 1.14 352 a 28 (cf. m. 186.13ff.; the 
adjective hetmarmenos rather than the noun heimarmene is used in these passages) cf. poet. 
16 1455 a 11 (Valgiglio (1967) 310 n.8) — but this is not evidence for Aristotle’s own 
view. 

94 SVF 1.176, 2.913, 937, 1024, 1076f.; cf. Alexander f. XXXIV 205.24, XXXVI 
208.3ff., and especially XXII 192.27 (referring to individual nature; but cf. below 
p. 129). 

'*? Below, pp. 128-9, 152 (However, the idea of exceptions to a regular order does 
appear in Stoicism; cf. below, p. 159.) 

'°6 Cf. above n.113, below pp. 139, 142; Moraux 196, Todd 226. In general for Stoic 
influence on Alexander cf. Pohlenz (1967) 2.169 and n.17, Todd 27f. and n.32. 

7 Cf. phys. 2.8 199b18, 25, de part. an. 1.1 641b25; Verbeke 81f. And compare 
Alexander in an. pr., CAG 2.1.162.2-9 (on 1.13 32b6ff.) with f. VI 169.27-30. 

158 Donini (1977) 174-83. 
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there appearing in (i) but not in (ii).159 It may well be that (ii) is an 
earlier doctrine imperfectly assimilated in the de fato; though as far 
as mantissa XXV is concerned it should be stressed that, on other 
grounds, it seems later than the de fato, and that a similar tension 
between fate as concerned with the peculiar characteristics of 
individuals and fate as concerned with the reproduction of species 
appears in mantissa XXV too — which may indeed be seen as 
attempting to resolve it.'6° It should also be stressed that the 
reference to the heavenly bodies in de fato VI is very much in passing 
and for the sake of a particular argument. 

Manitssa XXV, unlike the de fato, supports the doctrine of fate as 
individual nature by appealing to earlier authorities — not only to 
two Aristotelian passages but also to the Callicles of Aristotle’s pupil 
Theophrastus and to an otherwise unknown Polyzelus.'! That 
Theophrastus did at least say something that could be interpreted as 
identifying fate with the nature of the individual is also attested by 
the doxographer Aétius (? second century A.D.);'®? however, as 
Donini observes, such statements may, at least where Theophrastus 
is observed, reflect somewhat anachronistic later interpretation.'® 
Certainly the identification of fate with individual nature admitting 
of exceptions — the last point implying that it is the nature of 
sublunary creatures'*4 — was not the only Peripatetic theory of fate put 
forward in the period before Alexander; for the Platonist Atticus (c. 
150-200 A.D.) attacks Peripatetics for whom fate, governing the 
motion of the heavens, is distinct from nature which is concerned 
with the sublunary.'® The pseudo-Aristotelian treatise de mundo 
(which Alexander appears to have known and referred to),'*® while 


159 f. V1 169.23; Donini (1977) 182 n. 16. 

169 Cf. m. 185.8 ff.; Sharples (1980) 81. 

161 m, 186,13-31. 

"© A€tius 1.29.4. Cf. W. Fortenbaugh, ‘Theophrastus on fate and character’, in 
Arctouros, Hellenic Studies presented to Bernard M.W. Knox (Berlin 1979) 372ff., and, in 
more detail, the commentary on the passage in his forthcoming edition of the ethical 
fragments of Theophrastus. (I am most grateful to Professor Fortenburgh for having let 
me see drafts of his commentary in advance of publication.) For Theophrastus’ holding 
that not everything is fated, cf. [Plutarch] de vita et poesi Homeri 2.120. 

'63 Donini (1977) 182 n.16 fin. 

'*4 This point is not explicit in f. VI; it is asserted at m 182.9ff., though this passage 
is problematic (below, p. 176). 

165 fr.8.8ff. des Places. 

"66 P. Moraux, ‘Alexander von Aphrodisias Quaest. 2.3’, Hermes 95 (1967) 160 n.2, 
163 init. 
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applying the term ‘fate’ to the divine influence which extends from 
the heavens to the sublunary, takes over Stoic etymologies, with 
their implication that it admits of no variation.'67? However, for the 
anonymous commentator on Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics I1-V, who is 
probably earlier than Alexander,’ fate according to the 
Peripatetics falls under nature and admits of exceptions. '® 

There is an instructive parallel between Alexander’s treatment of 
fate and his theory of providence;!7° here too Aristotle had not 
explicitly discussed, in his esoteric works at least, a topic that 
became of much interest later.!’1 The standard position attributed 
to Aristotle in the first two centuries A.D. was that divine providence 
has the heavenly bodies as its objects, but is not concerned with the 
sublunary region.'’? Probably as a response to Platonist attacks on 
this position,'”? Alexander argued that providence has as its object 


'87 [Aristotle] de mundo 7, 401 b 9 (antketos), 13 (anapodrastos); cf. SVF 2.202, 528, 997. 

168 Above, n.91. 

'© CAG 20.150.2-4. Cf. also Gellius noct. Att. 13.1 (below p. 129). 

'7° For which cf., in addition to the de providentia (above p. xi), g. 1.25, II.3, 19, 21, 
and Maimonides Guide of the Perplexed 3.15-17 (trans. R. Friedlander, London 1885); I. 
Bruns, ‘Studien zu Alexander von Aphrodisias — II. Quaestiones 11.3’, Rheinisches Museum 
45 (1890) 138-45, and ‘III. Lehre von der Vorsehung’, ibid. 223-35; Moraux 195-202, 
and also art. cit. in n.166 above; P. Thillet, ‘Un traité inconnu d’Alexandre 
d’Aphrodise sur la providence dans une version arabe inédite’, in L’homme et son destin 
-++3 Actes du ler congrés internat. de philos. médiévale, Louvain, 1960, 313-24; H. Happ, 
‘Weltbild und Seinslehre bei Aristoteles’, Antike und Abendland 14 (1968) 72-91; Hager 
172-5, 179; Todd 213 ff.; Ruland 133 ff.; Sharples, ‘Alexander of Aphrodisias on divine 
providence: Two problems’, Class Quart. 32 (1982) 198-211. 

‘71 In metaph. A God, the Unmoved Mover, has no knowledge of the world (9 
1074b33-8). Cf. however Aristotle de philosophia fr.26 Ross (Ruland 133f.; also de prov. 
33.1ff. and Ruland’s n.), and [Aristotle] de mundo 6 (above n.166). 

'? Aétius 2.3.4, Diogenes Laertius 5.32, Atticus fr. 3.56f., 69ff. des Places, 
Epiphanius Dox. 592.10 + 20 (= Critolaus fr. 15 p. 52 Wehrli); cf. Arius Didymus /. 
phys. 9 (Dox. 450.16), Aspasius in eth. Nic. CAG 19.1.71.25ff. A&tius loc. cit. allows that 
the heavens have an acctdental providential effect on the sublunary (cf. Adrastus of 
Aphrodisias ap. Theon of Smyrna expositio 149.14. Hiller); but for Alexander accidental 
providence is a contradictio in adtecto (de prov. 63.2ff., 9.11.21 65.25ff.). Cf. A.-J. Festugiére, 
Lidéal réligteux des grecs et l’Evangtle (Paris 1932) 224-62; P. Moraux, ‘L’exposé de la 
philosophie d’Aristote chez Diogéne Laérce’, Rev. philos. de Louvain 47 (1949) 33f., and 
D’Aristote a Bessarton (Laval 1970) 54ff? Pfligersdorffer (op. cit., above n.43) 9ff.; and 
compare above, pp. 4-5 and n.11. 

"9 q.II.21 70.33ff.; Merlan 90f. Alexander may not however have been the first 
Peripatetic to put forward a theory of (non-accidental) providential concern with the 
sublunary; cf. m. (de intellectu) 113.6ff., q.II.3 48.19-22. Moraux, op. cit. inn. 166, 163f. 
n.2, “Aristoteles, der Lehrer Alexanders von Aphrodisias’, Arch. Gesch. Philos. 49 (1967) 
169-82, especially 174f., and op. cit. in n.99, 294-6; Donini (1974,2) 51f. n.115, cf. 59- 
62. 
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not the heavenly bodies but the sublunary;'” it is exercised by the 
souls of the heavenly spheres (rather than by the Unmoved Mover(s) 
themselves )'’> through the medium of the heavenly rotations, which 
ensure the preservation of species!”* — the connection between the 
heavenly rotations and the continuity of sublunary coming-to-be 
being a central idea in Aristotle.!’”7 Providence is not however 
concerned with the fortunes of individuals — this meeting the 
objection that the undeserved misfortunes of individuals seem 
incompatible with divine providence,'78 and also that concern with a 
multiplicity of details is neither possible for the gods'”? nor in 
accordance with their dignity.'8? With providence, as with fate, 
Alexander is concerned to present his theory as Aristotelian. !! 

Since the influence of the heavenly bodies is identified with 
sublunary nature!®? and hence with fate, it is natural to suppose 
either that fate and providence are identical for Alexander or that 
the former is the outworking of the latter.!®3 There is no direct 
reference to Alexander’s doctrine of providence in the de fato, but the 
picture it presents is generally consistent with it; the notion of 


'™4 de prov. 59.6ff., g.11.19 63.1 5ff.; cf. g.1.25 41.4-19. 

'75 ‘This is suggested, though not absolutely required, by fr.2 Vitelli (above, n.86) and 
by Alexander in meteor. CAG 3.2.6.5ff.; so Bruns (op. cit. inn.170) 230, Hager 179 n.34. 
Cf. above, n.171. For the plurality of Unmoved Movers cf. Donini (1974,2) 31ff.; also 
Moraux, op. cit. inn.99, 300, and at Gnomon 50 (1978) 532f. 

'"6 de prov. 31.15ff., 33.1ff. (= fr. 3b Grant), 87.5ff.; ¢.1.25 41.12ff., 11.19 63.22ff. Cf. 
Alexander fr.36 Freudenthal and Maimonides pp. 67f. Friedlander (above n.170). For 
[Plutarch] de fato 573a secondary providence is concerned with the preservation of 
species, tertiary with the actions of individuals. 

'7 Aristotle de gen. ef corr, 2.10 336b31ff., 2.11 338a18ff., meteor. 1.2 339a21; 
[Aristotle] de mundo 6 398a3, b8, Alexander in meteor. 6.15, de princ. 138.24ff., and ap. 
Philoponus tn de gen. et corr. CAG 14.2.291.18ff. Moraux, 199 n.8. 

178 de prov. 11.6ff., cf. fr.36 Freudenthal and Maimonides p.67 Friedl. However, 
though the problem of evil is taken up at de prov. 101.3ff., neither in this case nor in that 
of the problems in the next two nn. is the way in which the connection of providence 
with species can provide a solution really spelled out explicitly in de prov. Cf. below, 
n.188, 

179 de prov. 15.15 (contrast the view, rejected by Alexander, at 7.18 = fr.1 Grant); cf. 
fr.36 Freudenthal, Maimonides p. 64 Friedl. Contrast the Neoplatonic position (below 
n.196). 

180 de prov. 19.3ff, 25.1ff, 31.16, 53.1ff., 63.11ff.; g11.21 68.198f.; m 113.12ff. (SVF 
2.1038). Cf. below p. 156, Todd 226f., and [Aristotle] de mundo 6 397b20ff., 398a5ff. 

18! de prov. 31.19, 33.1ff. (= fr. 3b Grant, cf. his n. (f)), 91.5ff.; ¢.1.25 41.10, II.21 
65.19ff., 70.24ff. Thillet, op. cit. inn.170, 318. 

'82 Cf., in addition tof, VI.169.23 (above n.159), m. 172.17ff., ¢.11.3 47.308f., 49.29, in 
meteor. CAG3.2.7.9, de prov. 77.12; cf. ibid. 87.5, 95.16ff., de princ. 137.15. Moraux 198. 

'83 The former view at Zeller-Alleyne 330 and Moraux loc. cit.; the latter, by 
implication, at Todd 224. 
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exceptions to an overall pattern caused by the heavenly motions 
occurs not only in VI but at the end of XXv, and the limitation of 
divine foreknowledge in XXX is in general accord with the view that 
providence does not extend to everything that happens to 
individuals.'8* Both fate and providence, by admitting of exceptions, 
leave scope for human freedom.'® However, Alexander’s argument in 
the de fato that his opponents’ determinist position leaves no scope 
for the exercise of divine providence'®® must be taken as purely 
dialectical; for Alexander’s own theory of providence, in view of its 
somewhat mechanistic nature,'8? might seem open to similar 
objections. A more serious discrepancy is that, while the doctrine of 
providence as concerned with species accords well enough with the 
first part of de fato VI, it is easy to reconcile it with the 
subsequent identification of fate with the peculiar characteristics of 
individuals (even if these too do not always have their natural 
consequences). This may further support the suggestion that the 
latter part of de fato VI represents an earlier and imperfectly 
assimilated theory; at the same time, the identification of fate and 
providence for Alexander is an inference, not something he explicitly 
states, and he may well never have fully formulated an entirely 
coherent and systematic position on these topics. As argued above, 
the de fato itself does not give a systematic statement of Alexander’s 
own position; and in the de providentia, too, it does not seem that 
every problem was explicitly resolved.'** 

Alexander’s positive theory of fate is perhaps a less significant 
contribution to philosophical discussion than is his consideration of 
various issues in the later, polemical part of the de fato. It seems a less 
philosophically fertile notion than does, at least potentially, the 
Platonist theory of conditional fate;!®° and it is with some justice 


184 Below, p. 165. Providence implies knowledge a fortiori; cf. fr.36 112.17-113.2 
Freudenthal, de prov. 17.7. 

18 Moraux 199. The Stoics themselves argued that divine providence was not 
concerned with every detail in the universe; below, p. 159. 

186 AX VIT 188.1-6, XX XTX 212.8f.; determinism is incompatible with prayer, XX 
190.27, m. 175.6, 182.4, 184.10, 186.3. 


187 Remarked by Moraux 200. 
188 Above, n.178. The concern of providence with species may also provide the 


answer to the problem that nature can be neither a primary concern of the gods (de 
prov. 63.8 ff., g.11.21 68.12ff., 70.916; above n. 180) nor accidental (above n. 172); cf. 
qg. 11.21 68.5-11. But such a solution is not clearly indicated in de providenita; q.I1.21 is 
regrettably incomplete. Cf. my article cited in n. 170 above. 


189 Cf. Sharples (1978) 250. 
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that Proclus criticised Alexander’s view for making fate ‘too weak”! 
— that is, presumably, by allowing exceptions to fate it does not do 
justice to the usual force of the term.'?! It is significant that 
Alexander sometimes seems to speak as if the term ‘fate’ in itself does 
have deterministic implications.! 

There is no space here to do more than provide a few indications 
of the influence of the de fato on later writers.'°? Its influence is 
clearly apparent in the early treatise On Fate (Enneads 3.1) by 
Plotinus (205-269/70 A.D.)!% It also seems probable that the 
doctrine of divine foreknowledge of Plotinus’ pupil Porphyry (232/3 
— c. 305 A.D.) was influenced by Alexander’s discussion in de fato 
XXX.'9° Proclus (410/412-485 A.D.) formulated his view that the 
gods have definite foreknowledge of what is indefinite and 
contingent, the nature of knowledge being determined by that of the 
knower rather than that of the known,' in conscious opposition to a 
‘Peripatetic’ view, that of Alexander, on the one hand and to that of 
the Stoics on the other.’ Proclus’ view was immensely 


190 in Tim. 3.272.7ff. Diehl; he distinguishes between this and the position he ascribes 
to Aristotle, that fate is ten taxin ton kosmikén penod6n (cf. Aristotle meteor. 1.14 352 a 28; 
Alexander m. 186.13 ff.). Proclus holds that for Aristotle too fate admits of exceptions; 
272.12f., cf. Proclus de prov. 11.16ff. and Boese ad loc. 

'9! For this criticism cf. Valgiglio (1967) 310. Alexander however has an answer to 
this; cf. f.11.165.24f., m. 176.4, 182.18, 186. 9ff., 

192 Cf, AX XXVIT 211.1-4 and Commentary. (At f XXXIV 206.4, however, één 
htemarmenen te kat ten anankén may be a hendiadys, equivalent to ‘necessitating fate’, and at 
XXXVI 211.25 Alexander may be using an abbreviated expression in the light of 
earlier argument.) 

193 Cf. Sharples (1978) 253-66, and, in addition to discussions cited in the following 
nn., H. Langerbeck, “The philosophy of Ammonius Saccas’, 7HS. 77 (1957) 70-4, and 
id. Aufsdize zur Gnosis (Géttingen 1967) 156, 159, 165f. 

194 2.308. (SVF 2.946, above n.37), cf. Alexander {XXII 192.1ff.; 7.14ff., cf. 
Alexander f.XIIIf. Sharples (1978) 254, 256 and n.147. 

19 Proclus in Tim. 1.352.12 Diehl; cf. Calcidius in Tim. CLXII, 195.2ff. Waszink. 
Den Boeft, 53ff. 

196 Proclus Elements of Theology 124; de decem dubttationibus circa providentiam, quaestio 2; 
de providentia 63.5ff. Boese. Cf. Iamblichus ap. Ammonius in de int. CAG 4.5.135.12fF. 
(Proclus’ concern, however, is generally as much with the problem of the gods’ 
knowing what is indefinite and changeable af all as it is with that of their 
foreknowledge.) Cf. R.T. Wallis, Neoplatonism (London 1972) 29f., 149f.; Sharples 
(1978) 260-2. 

197 Proclus de providentta 63.1-5 (SVF 2.942), cf. de dec. dub. quaest.2, 6.3ff. Theiler 
51f. n.4, Hager 177. Proclus is thus rejecting the principle, which as Alexander stresses 
(f XXX 200.28-201.6) is common to himself and his opponents, that there can be 
(definite) foreknowledge only of what is predetermined; cf. also Carneades at Cicero de 
fato 33 (SVF 2.955). 
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influential, occurring notably, with developments,!*8 in the 
Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius (¢. 480-524 a.D.)! and in 
Aquinas (1226-1274 A.D.).20 

A considerable proportion of the earlier part of the de fato was 
quoted or summarised by Eusebius (c. 260-340 A.D.) in the sixth 
book of his praeparatio evangelica;?"' there are marked similarities 
between Alexander’s treatise and Calcidius’ commentary on Plato’s 
Timaeus (fourth century A.D.).2° Arguments from the de fato, possibly 
transmitted through Porphyry, occur in the commentaries on 
Aristotle de interpretatione 9 (the ‘Sea-Battle’) by Ammonius (fifth 
century A.D.) and Boethius.?® The treatise influenced Islamic and 
Jewish philosophers?” and was translated into Latin, possibly by 
William of Moerbeke in the thirteenth century.?% It formed the most 
substantial part of the collection of translations by Hugo Grotius 
(1583-1645), Philosophorum veterum sententtae de fato.?°° 


3. The text (cf. also below, pp. 231-4) 


In Bruns’ view all the extent Greek MSS of Alexander’s works other 
than the commentaries (and the de mixtione, which was transmitted 


separately from the rest) derive from the earliest MS extant, Venetus 
Marcianus gr. 258 (V; 10th century cf. P. Thiller in Miscellanea 
Marciana di studi Bessarionet, Padua, 1976, 387-406). The two earliest 


198 Cf. P. Hitber, Die Vereinbarkett von géttlicher Vorsehung und menschlicher Frethett in der 
Consolatio Philosophiae des Boethius (Ztrich, 1976) 20-59. 

199 53-6, 

200 summa theologia, pars prima, quaest. 14 art. 13. 

201 VJ.9; he cites or summarises 166.22-171.6, 172.19-173.10, 174.20-25, 175.2-27, 
178.8-179.2, 180.28-181.5, 188.19-189.16. 

202 Cf. B.W. Switalski, ‘Des Chalcidius Kommentar zu Plato’s Timaeus’, Bettrdge zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelaters, ed. C. Baumker and G.F. von Hertling (Minster, 
1902) 94-6, and Sharples (1978) 265 and nn.225f. 

203 Cf. Sharples (1978) 254-60, and below p. 139. 

204 Cf. J. Guttmann, ‘Das Problem der Willensfreiheit bei Crescas, etc.’, in Jewish 
Studies in Memory of G.A. Kohut, ed. S.W. Baron etc. (New York 1935) 330 n.9, 341 n.21, 
and 346-9; Wallis (op. cit. inn.196) 165. 

205 The translation is attributed to William on stylistic grounds by Thillet (below, 
p. 231) 19-27. There is however a complication in that, while Thillet convincingly 
shows that the translation is independent of MS V (below, p. 31; Thillet, 17-19), 
William actually owned this MS; it must thus be supposed that he translated the de fato 
before he acquired MS V (Thillet, 62; cf. Fr. Masai, ‘Le de fate d’Alexandre 
d’Aphrodise attribué a Pléthon’, Byzantton 33 (1963) 253. 

206 For this and the sixteenth-century editions and translations cf. below pp. 232-3, 
and Cranz (1960) 107-11, (1971) 415-17. 
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editions, a! and a?, did not seem to him to rest directly on any extant 
MS, though a! appeared closest in the de fato to A, while a2 seemed to 
combine features of K and of ES. Similarly the translations by the 
Bagolini (which I have cited only rarely) did not appear to Bruns to 
rest on any extant MS. The emendations of B? have only conjectural 
value, but I have often accepted them as the best yet suggested. 

Independent evidence for the de fato is provided by the extensive 
citations in Eusebius Praep. Ev. 6.9 (above, p. 29), which preserve a 
superior text at a number of points and fill at least one lacuna in all 
the MSS.7°7 Many of his variants may however be due to 
carelessness or abbreviation, and I have not recorded them all. 
Bruns, using Gaisford’s edition, recorded a number of variants from 
what are, according to Mras, MSS of Eusebius with no independent 
value.2°8 Minor variations in Cyril of Alexandria’s citation of 
f.198.19-26 (cf. p. 232) may be due to careless quotation or to the use 
of an inferior text;?° cf., however, my note on 198.23. 

Evidence independent of the Greek MSS is also provided by an 
Arabic translation (via Syriac) of mantissa XXIII, and by the medieval 
Latin translation (above, p. 29) of the de fato and of mantissa XXV; 
neither of these was used by Bruns. My knowledge of the Latin text 
is entirely derived from the edition by Thillet, and of the Arabic 
from the German translation by Ruland, though I am grateful to 
Drs Ruland and Zimmermann for checking my inferences against 
the Arabic text. The German and English translations of the Arabic 
that I have cited are those of Drs Ruland and Zimmermann 
respectively. Many of the statements I have made as to the Greek 
readings implied by the Latin or by the Arabic reflect points made 
by Thillet and Ruland in their notes (and in Thillet’s preface); to 
acknowledge this on every occasion seemed excessive, but I would 
like to make this general acknowledgement here. For reasons of 
space I have frequently cited the Arabic and Latin versions as 
supporting the Greek text that can be inferred from them; this is not 
to be interpreted as a claim that this was what the translators 


eco 166.28f., 167.11, IV 167.24, 168.20, VIII 174.22. On IV 168.18 cf. Comm. 
p. 127. 

208 So prohatresin in cod. S of Eusebius at /. [V 167.22 (presumably a gloss); and cf. 
reading of cod. C of Eusebius at 168.20. Cf. E.R. Dodds, ed., Plato: Gorgias (Oxford 
1959) 64f. 

209 Cf. Grant, cited below p. 232. 
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actually found in their Greek texts.?!° The rendering of the Latin 
translator may often reflect his own conjectural emendations*!'' or 
result from simple error.?!? Thillet has shown that the Latin 
translation is independent of V, and, by the evidence of certain 
words left in Greek by the translator who failed to understand them, 
that it was based on a Greek MS in uncials.?!? The Latin translation 
is closer to V than it is to Eusebius.?!'* I have been greatly helped by 
Thillet’s zndices verborum, Latin-Greek and Greek-Latin; these, when 
used together, do much to supplement the inadequacies of Bruns’ 
index to the Greek text. 

Caselius’ edition was based on a?, the anonymous London edition 
of 1658 on a! and Eusebius. Orelli’s edition was based on Ha! 
Lond.; there are a number of places where Bruns misrepresents 
Orelli through neglect of his Emendanda (Orelli, p. 359).?!° Some of 
the pencilled marginal suggestions of y (cf. p. 232) are foolish (cf. 
e.g. f. 169.29), but I have recorded a number that are of interest. The 
relation of y’s conjectures to O is unclear, but he is certainly not 
entirely dependent on him. 

As explained in the Preface, Bruns’ text is reprinted here 
essentially as an accompaniment to the translation. In doubtful 
passages I have normally incorporated into the translation (and 
indicated in the ‘Notes on the Text’) what seemed the best of the 
alternative conjectures, even where emendation is only possible 
exempli gratia, rather than leaving lacunae. My reports in the ‘Notes 
on the Text’ of the Greek MSS and of editions before that of Orelli 
are for the most part derived from Bruns’ apparatus, though I have 
endeavoured to check his reports where it seemed particularly 
important to do so. I have generally passed over in silence errors in 


210 For example, both the Arabic and the Latin translations have been cited as 
supporting Aauton rather than auton, even though they may well have been guided by the 
sense rather than either reading auton in their Greek text or consciously intending to 
emend. 

211 Cf. e.g. f. 1 164.13, 20, and in general Donini (1969) 298ff. This is the most likely 
explanation of cases where L agrees with B?. 

212; Cf Thillet 56-9. Thus cursus at f XX XI 202.22 may reflect ignorance of the 
meaning of drama and a guess that it derived from didrasko rather than a variant reading; 
and at 203.23 it would perhaps be rash to infer from alzcut that the translator read tint 
rather than éinz. 

213 Thillet, 14-19, 57f. 

214 Masai, loc cit. inn. 205. 

215 f/ 171.20, 174.12, 175.8, 179.7, 184.32,189.25 (tinos), 191.11, 194.11, 196.13, 
197.19, 201.2, 16, 27, 209.24. 
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the early printed editions where the MSS text is clearly correct, and 
also places where a reading of V' is corrected by V' himself or the 
vetus corrector and the correction is confirmed by the medieval Latin 
translator — provided that there is no reason to suspect anything 
more than an error on the part of V!' (since the agreement of the 
Latin translation with the corrected reading could simply reflect the 
same conjectural emendation; cf. above). Nor have I recorded all 
cases where V expresses doubt by adding dots or omitting 
breathings and accents (cf. Bruns Suppl. Ar. 2.2 xvi f.) but the Latin 
translation confirms the reading. Omissions in later MSS, including 
those than can clearly be explained by homoioteleuton, have not 
been recorded; neither have minor variations in orthography or 
word order. 


Analysis of the Argument 


(I) This treatise contains the opinion of Aristotle concerning fate and 
responsibility, and criticism of those who had adopted a different 
position. (II) The existence of fate is established by men’s common 
conception; but they disagree as to its nature and sphere of activity, 
whether all things happen in accordance with it or whether it admits 
of exceptions. (III) It is agreed that fate is a cause, and, of the four 
types of cause distinguished by Aristotle — efficient, material, formal 
and final — fate is among the efficient causes. (IV) Some things come 
to be for the sake of something and others not; of the former, some are 
brought about by nature, some by reason — that is, by skill or by 
choice — some by luck or the fortuitous. (V) Fate cannot be located 
either in the things that do not come to be for the sake of anything or in 
those that are brought about by skill or choice; (VI) so, by 
elimination, it is to be identified with nature, and, as with nature so 
with fate the things that come about in accordance with it do so far the 
most part but not always. Fate is the individual nature ofeach thing; as 
with men’s bodies in disease, so their way of life and its ending is in 
accordance with the nature of each individual for the most part but not 
always — which may explain why the predictions of prophets are not 
always accurate, any more than arethose of physiognomists. 
(VII-VIII) The doctrine that all things come to be in accordance 
with fate conflicts with what is evident and generally accepted. It is 
incompatible with the occurrence of things as results of ‘luck’ and ‘the 
fortuitous’, at least if these words are used in their accepted sense — to 
define luck as ‘a cause obscure to human reasoning’ is not in 
accordance with the normal usage of the term. (IX) That all things 
come to be of necessity is also incompatible with the observed fact that 
some things are contingent and not necessary, some things being 
receptive of opposites and others not. (X) The arguments by which 
the determinists endeavour to reconcile possibility and contingency 
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with the coming-to-be of all things of necessity — first on the grounds 
that we are ignorant of the factors that prevent the occurrence of the 
opposite of what is fated, and secondly on the grounds that ‘there will 
be a sea-battle tomorrow’ is not necessary because it becomes false 
after the event—are absurd. 

(XI) Moreover, determinism renders deliberation useless, since it 
is of use only when we have a choice between alternative courses of 
action and if we need not follow the first impression that we receive, as 
the irrational animals do. But man’s having the power of deliberation is 
a primary product of nature, and none of the primary products of 
nature is in vain. (XII) Responsibility and choice are similarly 
excluded by determinism. That we have the power of choosing between 
opposed courses of action is shown by regret and by criticism of others 
for not judging well. (XIII) Realising the difficulty, the determinists 
try to redefine responsible action as that which is brought about by fate 
through living creatures in accordance with their nature as living 
creatures — that is, through impulse — these actions being just as much 
necessitated as everything else. (XIV) But, first, there is nothing that is 
true of living creatures inthis argument that justifies the claim that they 
are responsible for their behaviour while inanimate objects are not 
responsible for theirs; and, secondly, it is not action in accordance with 
impulse but action in accordance with rational impulse, which is 
peculiar to man, that is constitutive of responsibility. (The 
determinists however, who argue that the actions of living creatures 
necessarily involve impulse, could not similarly argue that those of men 
necessarily involve deliberation, for we do not always deliberate. ) 
(XV) The power to choose between opposites does not involve ‘motion 
without a cause’, for not all causes are external ones; man is himself the 
cause of his actions. We can choose in different ways because there is 
more than one end we can pursue. And that all assent is to what 
‘appears’ does not mean that men follow ‘appearances’ from outside in 
the way that irrational animals do, for things may also ‘appear’ as the 
result ofreasoning. 

(XVI) The argument that all things come to be in accordance with 
fate throws human life into confusion; if all men believed it, they 
would take no pains over what requires effort, and they could not be 
blamed for this by the determinists, for determinism renders all 
blame unreasonable. (XVII) It also does away with divine 
providence, with piety, and with the usefulness of prophecy. (XVIII) 
Not even the supporters of determinism behave consistently with it in 
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practice. (XIX) Blame and punishment would be undeserved; but 
the determinists would not accept this consequence. (XX) They 
would be convinced of the wrongness of their thesis if they tried to live 
even for a short time on the assumption that it is true. (X-XI) It would 
be less dangerous for men to believe wrongly that they had the power of 
choice when all was in fact in accordance with fate, than for them to 


believe that all is determined when in fact itis not. 
(XXII) The determinists claim that Nature, which is identical 


with Fate, is a divine force which organises the whole universe in a 
coherent system; everything is preceded by some cause and is itself 
the cause of something else, and the same result must always follow 
on the same cause in the same circumstances, because the unity of the 
universe would be disrupted if any motion without a cause were to 
occur. (XXIII) But it is false to claim that everything is followed by 
some effect; (XXIV) while everything that comes to be must have a 
cause preceding it, it is not the case that everything is necessarily the 
cause of something after it. And some things have only an accidental, 
not a proper cause. (X XV) It is not the case that whatever is preceded 
by something else is caused by it; rather, the continuity of the universe 
is preserved by the motion of the heavens. The infinite succession of 
causes postulated by the determinists in fact destroys causation by 
denying the existence of any first cause. Minor exceptions to the order 
of the universe do not mean that that order as a whole is destroyed. 
(XXVI) Even if there are difficulties in the accepted notion of 
responsible action, it is not reasonable on account of these difficulties 
to deny what is obviously the case. They argue that, if we are 
responsible for those things of which we can also do the opposite, the 
virtuous man will not be responsible for his virtues, since he can no 
longer act wrongly, nor the wicked man for his vices. (X XVII) 
However, they are responsible for the dispositions they now have, in 
that they were responsible for acquiring them. If we possessed virtue 
by nature it would not be praiseworthy, but what we receive from 
nature is the capacity for virtue; and it does not develop naturally in 
the way that certain bodily faculties do, for if it did most of us would 
possess the virtues, and possession of them would not be 
praiseworthy. Rather, men’ character develops by habituation; we 
become virtuous by performing virtuous actions. (XXVIII) Those 
who say that we develop our character of necessity, and also assert 
that wickedness is the only bad thing and that almost all men are 
wicked, must admit that nature has made man the worst of all living 
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creatures. (X XIX) The virtuous man no longer has the power of not 
being virtuous, but there is a range of virtuous actions he may 
perform, and he may also refrain from particular actions, for instance 
in order to refute those who predict how he will act. 

(XXX) It is wrong to argue that the gods have foreknowledge of 
all things and hence that all things are necessary; rather, ifthings that 
are contingent cannot be foreknown (definitely), the gods would only 
have foreknowledge of them as contingent. (XX XI) The determinist 
position renders prophecy useless; to say, not that Apollo warned 
Laius not to beget a child in ignorance as to whether he would obey or 
disobey, but that if he had not so warned him none of what 
subsequently occurred would have done so, makes Apollo responsible 
for all that followed, which is impious. The terrible events related in 
the myths are in no way conducive to the preservation of the universe. 
(XXXII) While men have the power to become wiser or not, even if 
they cannot be foolish once they have become wise, the gods do not 
have the power to be otherwise than they are, and for this reason they 
are honoured rather than praised; but where individual actions are 
concerned both the wise man and the gods have the power of doing 
them or not. 

(XX XIII) It is wrong to say that responsibility is preserved if 
action in accordance with impulse is; for, while all responsible action 
is in accordance with impulse, it is only action in accordance with 
rational impulsé that is responsible. (XXXIV) To claim that it is 
natural, and hence in accordance with fate, for some individuals to act 
rightly and others wrongly is impossible for those who claim that all 
our actions are necessary, for an action is right or wrong only if the 
agent also has the power of doing the opposite. (XX XV-XXXVI) 
The long argument of which the basic points are that fate implies law 
and law implies wrong and right action, an argument which the 
determinists put forward assuming that the preservation of action in 
accordance with impulse preserves responsibility, is false; for if all 
action is predetermined law is useless. Even if law itself is among the 
factors that determine our actions, it will still be predetermined 
whether we obey it or not. Consequently if fate is as the determinists 
claim law is excluded, and so are rewards and punishments; and as 
they themselves argue, if there are no rewards and punishments there 
is no virtue or wickedness and no gods. (XX XVII) Similarly, it is 
false to argue that if everything is in accordance with fate the 
organisation of the universe is unimpeded; but even granted this, and 
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that if the universe exists there are gods and the gods are virtuous, it 
does not follow that practical wisdom exists and that consequently 
right and wrong actions and praise, blame, punishment and reward 
do. For practical wisdom is a virtue of men, not of gods; and if all is 
fated practical wisdom is useless. (X XXVIII) The preservation of 
movement in accordance with impulse does not preserve 
responsibility, unless responsible action is understood in a way 
different from the accepted one, which turns on our having the power 
to choose between opposite courses of action. 

(XXXIX) These are the chief points of Aristotle’s position 
concerning fate and responsibility, which is conducive to piety, to 
gratitude towards rulers like yourselves, and to concern about virtue. 


TRANSLATION 


De Fato 


Introduction 


I. It was my desire, great emperors Severus and Antoninus, that I 
might myself come into your presence and see you and speak to you, 
and give expression|to my thanks for the benefits I have received from 
you on many occasions, always obtaining everything I requested, 
together with a testimonial that I deserved to receive such things 
when I asked for them. But even if we cannot sacrifice to the gods by 
being present at their sacred rites, [we are] commanded to sacrifice to 
them everywhere and from every place, and to send votive offerings 
which we cannot bring ourselves; [and so] I have ventured to follow in 
your case the example of what is allowed in the case of the divine, so as 
to|send to you, as a votive offering, some offering of my first-fruits, the 
most appropriate for you of all offerings. 

For what could be a more appropriate offering to those who 
genuinely honour and promote philosophy than a book that 
undertakes philosophical speculation? The book contains the opinion 
concerning fate and responsibility held by Aristotle, of whose 
philosophical teaching I am the principal exponent, having been | 
publicly declared teacher of it by your testimonial. This part of 
philosophical doctrine is second to no other; for its usefulness extends 
everywhere and to all things. For there is a difference, where their 
actions are concerned, between those who believe that all things come 
to be of necessity and in accordance with fate, and those who suppose 
that some things come to be that do not have causes of their existing 
with no alternative | laid down beforehand. And the discovery of the 
truth in this matter is most difficult, for both positions seem to be 
opposed by many evident facts. | But since some doctrines become 
more clearly established by argument against those who do not hold a 
similar position (and I think that this applies especially to this present 
one), when I have spoken in accordance with the position of Aristotle 
I will argue against those who have adopted a different position from 


* Asterisks indicate points in the translation where reference should be 
made to the Commentary. 
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him on these matters, so that in the comparison of the| positions the 
truth may become clearer to you. 

The intention of my arguments is not for display, but for a more 
exact examination and explanation of the issues; this it can be seen 
you also zealously pursue in all that you do. For indeed no action of 
yours can be found which makes appearance, rather than truth, its 
goal. If, when you persue the book | at your leisure, it seems that 
anything needs to be put more clearly, I request that you should also 
grant me the honour of writing to me about your questions. For it is 
not easy to make clear in their entirety, in a single book, both the 
actual issues and the points which are used in the explanation of 
them. 


The Peripatetic doctrine of fate 
II-VI 


II. That there is such a thing as fate, and that it is the cause of some 
things’ | coming to be in accordance with itself, is sufficiently 
established by men’s conception. For the common nature of men Is 
not vain and does not aim wide of the truth, [that common nature] in 
accordance with which they hold the same opinions as one another on 
certain topics — those of them, at least, who are not compelled to adopt 
a different position on account of some opinions already laid down, 
through their desire to preserve their own self-consistency. It is for 
this reason that, although Anaxagoras | of Clazomenae is in other 
respects not negligible among exponents of natural philosophy, he 
does not deserve credence when he testifies against the common belief 
of men concerning fate; for he says that nothing that comes to be does 
so in accorance with fate, and that this term is an empty one. 

But as to what fate is and where it is located, the common | 
conception of men is no longer sufficient to indicate this. For not only 
do they not all agree with each other, but even the same individual 
does not always hold the same opinions about it. For they change 
their opinion concerning fate | with the times and present 
circumstances. As many of them as say that all things happen in 
accordance with fate understand by fate some cause that is 
unalterable and inescapable. But there are some who do not think 
that all the things that come to be do so in accordance with fate, and 
suppose that there are|also certain other causes of things that come to 
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be; nor do they regard fate itself as being firm and unalterable, but 
suppose that some even of the things that naturally come to be in 
accordance with fate come to be not in accordance with it, but 
‘contrary to destiny’, as the poets say, and contrary to fate. And there 
are some who sometimes think that all the things that come to be so do 
so in accordance with fate, and especially if the things that are 
[matters] of luck go against them, | but when they are successful in 
their enterprises suppose that they are themselves the causes of their 
successes, on the grounds that things that happened would not have 
happened if they had not themselves done certain things rather than 
others, regarding themselves as having the power also not to do them. 
On account of this disagreement it is necessary for philosophers to 
enquire concerning fate, not whether it exists, but what it is and in 
which of the things that come to be, and are, a thing of sucha nature is 
located. 


III. That all those who speak about fate at all say that it is a cause for 
things that come to be is familiar; for it is this that they give in 
explanation and say is the cause of the things that come to be coming 
to be in the way that they do. But since ‘cause’ is an expression used in 
many ways, it is necessary for those who deal with the problem in 
order first | to apprehend under which type of cause fate should be 
placed; for no expression which is used in many ways is clear if it is 
uttered without the proper distinctions. 

Well, the causes of the things that come to be are divided into four 
types of cause, as Aristotle showed. For some causes are efficient, 
some have the rédle of matter, and also among [the causes]* is the 
formal cause;|and besides these three causes the end, too, for the sake 
of which what comes to be does so, is a cause among [the causes] *. 
And this is the total of distinctions between causes; for whatever is a 
cause of anything will be found to fall under one of these causes, and, 
even if not everything that comes to be needs so many causes, at any 
rate those that need most do not exceed the stated number. 

The distinction| between them will become easier to understand if 
it is seen in the case of some example of the things that come to be. Let 
us then display the distinction between the causes in the case of a 
statue. The cause of the statue in the sense of the efficient cause is the 
craftsman who made it, whom we call a sculptor; in the sense of the 
material, the underlying bronze or stone | or whatever it is that is 
shaped by the craftsman in accordance with his craft, for this too is a 
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cause of the statue’s having come to be and being. The form, too, 
which is brought into being in this underlying [material] by the 
craftsman is itself a cause of the statue, and it is on account of this 
form that it is a discus-thrower or a javelin-thrower or in conformity 
with some other definite shape. But these are not the only causes of 
the coming to be| of the statue; for second to none of the causes of its 
coming to be is the end, for the sake of which it came to be — honour to 
someone or some reverence towards the gods. For without such a 
cause the statue would not even have come to be in the first place. 
There being, then, this number of causes and the distinction between 
them being clear, we would be right to count fate among efficient 
causes, for it preserves|a parallel, in relation to the things that come to 
be in accordance with it, to the craftsman who fashions the statue. 


IV. This being so, the next point is to discuss efficient causes; for thus 
it will be clear, whether fate should be regarded as the cause of all the 
things that come to be, or whether one should also admit other 
[causes], apart from this one, as efficient causes of certain things. 
Well, Aristotle, | distinguishing between all the things that come to be, 
says that some of them come to be for the sake of something, since he 
who brings them about has before him a certain goal and end of the 
things that come to be, but others [for the sake] of nothing. For as 
many things as are not brought about by the agent* in accordance 
with any purpose and cannot be referred to a definite end (such as 
clutching and twiddling toothpicks and touching and pulling | one’s 
hair, and as many things as come about ina similar way to these) —that 
such things happen is familiar, but nevertheless they do not have a 
cause inthe sense ofanend and ‘for the sake of what?’ 

| Well, there is no reasonable way of dividing up the things that 
come to be in this way, coming to be without a goal and 
independently; but, of the things that may be referred to something [as 
their end] and come to be for the sake of something, some come to be 
in accordance with nature, and others in accordance with reason. For 
those things which have nature as the cause of their coming to be 


. progress, according to a certain definite | and numbered order, to 


some end, and cease from coming to be when they arrive at it; unless 
something obstructs them and prevents them from following the 
natural path to the end before them. 

Moreover, the things that come to be according to reason, too, have 


some end. For none of the things that comes to be in accordance with 
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reason comes to be just as it happens, but all of them are referred to 
some goal. Things that come to be in accordance with reason are all 
those that are brought about|by agents who reason about them and 
contrive how they may come to be. This is how all the things that 
come to be in accordance with skill (craft) and choice do so, differing 
from the things that come to be by nature. For the things that come to 
be by nature have the beginning and cause of such coming-to-be in 
themselves (for this is what nature is like; and they come to be in 
accordance with a certain order, but without the nature| that brings 
them about employing reasoning about them in the same way as the 
crafts); but the things that come to be in accordance with skill and 
choice have their beginning of movement and their efficient cause 
outside and not in themselves, and the cause of their coming to be is 
the reasoning of the agent concerning them. 

And thirdly there are among the things that come to be for the sake 
of something the things which are believed to come to be from luck | 
and the fortuitous; these differ from those which come to be for the 
sake of something in a primary way, in that in the case of the latter 
everything that comes to be before the end does so for the sake of the 
end, while in the case of the former the things that come to be before 
the end do so for the sake of something else; but, while they come to be 
for the sake of something else, that which is said to come to be 
fortuitously and from luck meets with them as their end. 


V. These things being so, and all the things that| come to be having 
been distributed into these types, the next point after this is to see in 
which sort of efficient cause fate should be located. Is it to be located 
in the things that do not come to be for the sake of anything? No, this 
is completely unreasonable; for we always|use the term ‘fate’ of some 
end, saying that it came to be in accordance with fate. So fate must 
necessarily be located in the things that come to be for the sake of 
something; and since of the things that come to be for the sake of 
something some come to be in accordance with reason and other in 
accordance with nature, fate must necessarily | be located either in 
both of them, so that we say that all the things that come to be do so in 
accordance with fate, or in one or the other. 

But the things that come to be in accordance with reason seem to 
come to be in accordance with reason in virtue of the agent’s having 
the power also not to bring them about; for the things that are made to 
come to be by craftsmen in accordance with skill do not seem to be 
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made to come to be by them of necessity — at any rate, they bring each 
of them about in the manner of those who have| equal power not to 
bring them about; besides, how is it not absurd to say that a house ora 
bed came to be in accordance with fate? And the things over which 
choice has control, too (that is, all actions that are in conformity with 
virtue or vice) are also thought to depend on us. If those things depend 
on us over which we seem to have control| both of their being done and 
of their not being done, and [if] it is not possible to say that fate is the 
cause of these things, or that there are certain (beginnings) and 
causes, laid down beforehand eternally, of some one of these things 
coming to be or not coming to be with no alternative (for none of these 
things would any longer depend on us, if it came to be in this way);|- 
[VI] [then] we are left with saying that fate is in the things that come to 
beby nature, sothat fate and natureare the same thing. 

| For what is fated is in accordance with nature and what is in 
accordance with nature is fated. For it is not the case that man comes 
to be from man, and horse from horse, in accordance with nature but 
not in accordance with fate; rather, these causes accompany each 
other as if differing only in name. It is for this reason, too, that men 
say that the first causes of the coming-to-be of each thing in 
accordance with nature (that is, the heavenly bodies and their | 
orderly revolution) are also causes of fate. For the beginning of all 
coming-to-be is the heavenly bodies’, in their motion, being in one 
type of position or another in relation to things on earth. 

As fate is located in these things and is of such a nature, it 
is necessary that, as are the things that come to be in accordance 
with nature, so should those be too that come to be in accordance with 
fate But the things that come to be in accordance with nature do not 
do so of necessity, but the coming to be of|the things that come to be in 
this way is sometimes hindered; for which reason the things that come 
to be in accordance with nature come to be for the most part, but not 
of necessity. For that which is contrary to nature, | too, has a place in 
them, and comes to be when nature is hindered in its proper working 
by some external cause. It is for this reason that man does not come 
from man of necessity but for the most part, and neither does each of 
the things that come to be in accordance with nature always come to 
be in accordance with the fixed time that seems to be laid down for the 
things|that come to be in this way. 

If there is in the things that come to be in accordance with nature 
that too which is contrary to nature, as also in the things in 
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accordance with craft [that which is contrary to craft], what is 
contrary to fate will also have a place in the things that come to be in 
accordance with fate, so that if what is contrary to nature has a place 
and is not an empty expression, what is contrary to fate, too, will have 
a place in the things that come to be. And for this reason one might 
reasonably say, too, that it is the proper| nature of each thing that is its 
beginning and cause of the ordered pattern of the things that come to 
be in it in accordance with nature. For it is from this, for the most part, 
that the lives of men and their deaths derive their pattern. 

At any rate we see that the body, through being like this or like that 
in nature, is affected both in disease and in death in accordance with 
its natural constitution, but not of necessity; for treatments and 
changes | of climate and doctors’ orders and advice from the gods are 
sufficient to break such a pattern. And in the same way in the case of 
the soul too one would find the choices and actions and way of life of 
each individual differing from, and contrary to, his natural 
constitution. For ‘men’s character is their guardian spirit’ according 
to Heraclitus, that is, their nature. 

For men’s actions and lives | and endings can for the most part be 
seen to be in accordance with their natural constitutions and 
dispositions. ‘The man who loves danger and is by nature bold meets 
some violent death for the most part (for this is the fate in [his*] 
nature). For the man who is licentious in nature what is in accordance 
with fate* is spending his life in licentious pleasures and the life of the 
incontinent, unless something better comes to be|in him and shakes 
him out of the life that is in accordance with [his] nature; and for the 
man who is of an enduring [nature], again, it is putting up with 
troubles, and persistence, and ending life|in such circumstances. And 
for those who are illiberal by nature and insatiable in the acquisition 
of goods the results of fate, too, are in accord; they spend their life for 
the most part in wrong-doing, and the end of life for those who act in 
this way is in accordance with this. And people are accustomed | to 
reproach such men, when they are in the circumstances that follow on 
their way of life and are in accordance with fate, as being themselves 
the causes of their present troubles. 

Moreover, someone who wanted to come to the aid of those who 
profess the art of prophecy might give this as the cause of their not 
always hitting the mark: while the nature and fate of each individual 
does not have a free passage in all things, but some things come to be| 
contrary to it as well, the prophets reveal the things that come to be in 
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accordance with fate, as indeed do the physiognomists. At any rate, 
when Zopyrus the physiognomist said certain extraordinary things 
about the philosopher Socrates which were very far removed from his 
chosen manner of life, and was ridiculed for this by Socrates’ 
associates, Socrates said that Zopyrus had not been at all mistaken; | 
for he would have been like that as far as his nature was concerned, if 
he had not, through the discipline that cores from philosophy, 
become better than his nature. — And this is, to state it in a summary 
fashion, the opinion concerning fate of the Peripatetic school. 


Difficulties of the determinist position 
(i) VII-VIII Luck and the fortuitous 


VII. What has been stated will be more clearly established if, 
alongside the preceding demonstrations of the established position, 
we place the absurdities that follow for those who say that|all things 
come to be in accordance with fate. For by this discussion we will both 
make the truth more easily understood, by the placing of the doctrines 
beside each other, and in addition to this we will not find it necessary 
to mention the same subjects on many occasions. 

One might reasonably be bewildered as to how certain people, who 
say that they practise philosophy and pursue the truth in the things 
that are, and suppose that they have the advantage over the rest of 
men | in this respect and for this reason encourage others to do this, 
have surrendered themselves to the doctrine that asserts that all 
things come to be of necessity and in accordance with fate, [a 
doctrine} in which we see only those among ordinary people* taking 
refuge who are conscious of nothing successful in their lives, trans- 
ferring from themselves | to fate the responsibility for their bad 
circumstances. This doctrine is not in harmony with what is evident, 
nor are there any convincing demonstrations that this is how matters 
are. Moreover, it does away with there being anything which depends 
on us; and if this is believed, what greater penalty than this could come 
from argument? 

That [this doctrine] is contrary to what is evident is clear|from [the 
following]. Almost all philosophers and ordinary people believe that 
some things come to be fortuitously and from luck, and that some of 
the things that come to be do so contingently, and that there is a place 
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in the things that are for ‘no more this than that’.* But none of these 
points is preserved according to those who say that all things come to 
be of necessity, if at least they are preserved by not altering the 
meanings | to which these terms are accepted as applying; for to 
substitute other things for the terms to signify and to think that, 
because the latter remain, the things mentioned above do so as well, is 
not the action of those who preserve what is accepted. For the coming- 
to-be of some things from luck is not preserved if one does away with 
the real nature of the things that come to be in this way and makes 
luck a name for things that come to be of necessity, but if} one shows 
that those things can be preserved to which the term ‘luck’ is accepted 


as applying. 


VIII. Well, all men who adhere to common and natural conceptions 
describe as coming to be from luck and the fortuitous those things that 
supervene on causes which are productive of something else 
primarily.* For whenever there happens to something, that comes to 
be for the sake of something else, not that for the sake of which it came 
to be, but something else which was | not even expected at the 
beginning, this is said to have come to be from luck; having per se come 
to be without a cause, but having as a cause per accidens that which 
came to be for the coming-to-be of something else. And that it is 
something like this that everyone refers to as coming to be from luck is 
clear from their meaning when they say that things come to be from 
luck. *| 

For they say that someone has found a treasure from luck, if, 
when digging for the sake of something else and not for that of 
finding treasure, he chances on a treasure. For the man who dug for 
this reason [sc. that of finding treasure] did not [find the treasure] 
from luck; there happened to him that for the sake of which he dug. 
But the man whom all describe as having found the treasure from 
luck is the man who had no concern with finding the treasure, but to 
whom, when he was acting for the sake of something else, | the finding 
of the treasure happened as the [accidental] end of that [action]. 
And they describe | someone as having recovered money from luck 
when he goes to the market-place for the sake of something else, 
chances on his debtor who has money with him, and recovers what 
was owing to him. For his coming to the market-place had some 
other primary end, but the collection of what was owed happened to 
it, coming to be as an end for it per acctdens. For one| would no longer 
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be described as having recovered a debt ‘from luck’ if one went to the 
market-place for the sake of this, for one’s going would have the end 
that was set before it. And a horse is described as having been saved 
for certain people ‘fortuitously’ when it flees from its captors in the 
hope of food or for the sake of something else, but it happens to it in 
its| flight [/teradly: ‘it happens to its flight and course’] that it chances 
upon its owners. And what need is there to accumulate more 
examples for you or to split hairs about what has been said already? 
For it is sufficient for the purpose in hand to show to what things — 
signified the terms mentioned are applied. 

Well, if the things that come to be from luck and fortuitously are 
like this, so as not to come to be in accordance with a primary* 
cause | (for it is to things that rarely happen to those that have come 
to be before them that luck and the spontaneous relate), how would 
anything of what has been stated above be preserved according to 
those who maintain that everything that is or comes to be does so of 
necessity by certain antecedent and primary* causes, each of the 
things that comes to be having some cause laid down beforehand, 
[such that] if this is or has come to be it is necessary for the thing 
itself either to be or to come to be? 

|To preserve nothing of what has been stated above, but decree 
that the term ‘luck’ should apply to something else, and to say that, 
because that [something else] is not done away with by him who 
holds that all things come to be of necessity, neither is luck done 
away’with, is the action of those who deceive themselves and their 
hearers alike by fallacious argument; for on this basis nothing will 
prevent one from saying that luck and fate are the same thing, and 
[thus] to be| so far from doing away with luck as to say that all the 
things that come to be do so from luck. But they were not blamed on 
the issue of the preservation of the term luck, but on that of doing 
away with the coming to be of some things in this way, things to 
which ‘coming to be| from luck and fortuitously’ is applied. 

For what else do those do who define luck and the fortuitous as ‘a 
cause obscure to human reasoning’, than introduce by decree some 
private signification of ‘luck’? For to employ, to establish this, the 
fact that some people say that they are ill ‘fortuitously’, when | the 
cause of the illness is obscure to them, is false. For it is not on the 
ground that there zs some cause, though it is obscure to them, that 
they speak thus, but they apply ‘fortuitously’ to those things that 
they persuade themselves have come to be without a cause. At any 
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rate, no-one says that the thing for which they seek the cause and 
assume it to exist has come to be fortuitously, and one does not look 
for the cause of that which one is persuaded has come to be 
fortuitously. It is for this reason that the doctors | at least do not 
speak about these things in this way, even when they admit that they 
still do not know the causes of them. Such an account of luck would 
be more properly applied, not to the cases mentioned above as being 
said by everyone to come to be from luck, but [rather] to other 
things which no-one ever described as coming to be from luck. 

For the causes of the discovery of the treasure and of the collecting 
of the debt are not | obscure to human reasoning, but clear and 
obvious; [the cause] of the finding is the digging, and of the 
collecting of the debt the going to the market place. For neither 
would the former person have found [the treasure] if he had not dug, 
nor would the latter have collected the debt if he had not gone 
[there]; but since the aforementioned things are not primary* 
causes of these [results] but came to be for the sake of something 
else, for this reason [the results] are supposed | to come to be from 
luck. ‘Obscure to human reasoning’ are rather the causes of those 
things which are believed to come to be in accordance with certain 
reactions, the cause through which they come to be being unknown, 
in the way that certain amulets are employed which have no 
reasonable and credible cause [or: explanation] for their acting in 
this way, also spells and certain trickeries of that sort. For all agree 
that the cause of these [acting as they do] is obscure, | which is why 
they say that they are things for which no cause can be assigned, but 
no-one says that any of these things acts from luck, because they are 
believed to act as they do in accordance with some definite cause. 
For the things that are from luck are not said to come to be in this 
way [sc. from luck] because of the obscurity of their cause, but 
because of the absence of causation by the cause in the primary* and 
proper sense. 


Difficulties of the determinist position 
(11) IX-X. Contingency and possibility 


IX. Such are the things they say about luck, and this is how they 
are in accord with what is accepted [i.e.: not at all]. And the 
contingent and the coming-to-be of some things ‘in whichever way | 
it happens’ are also done away with by those who say that all things 
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come to be of necessity. This is immediately obvious. For those 
things are said to come to be contingently, in the proper sense, in the 
case of which there is also room for their being able not to come to be 
(as the very expression ‘in whichever way it happens’ makes clear); 
but the things that come to be of necessity | cannot not come to be. (I 
am not applying ‘the necessary’ to what comes to be by force, nor 
should anyone censure the term with reference to this [meaning], 
but [I am applying it rather] to those things that are naturally made 
to come to be by certain things and of which the opposites could not 
possibly come to be). 

And indeed, how is it not absurd, and contrary to what is obvious, 
to say that necessity extends so far that no-one can suffer movement 
in any respect, or move | any of his parts, in a way in which it was 
also possible for him not to move at that time, but that a chance 
turning of the neck or extension of a finger or raising of the eyebrows 
or anything like this follows on certain primary* causes and could at 
no time be made by us to come about otherwise, and this too when 
they see that there is a great difference in the things that are and 
come to be, | from which it was easy to learn that not everything is 
enmeshed in such causes? 

We do at any rate see that some of the things which are have no 
capacity for change to the opposite of the state in which they are, but 
others of them are no more* able to be in the opposite state than in 
that in which they are. Fire is not able to admit cold, which is the 
opposite of its natural heat, | and neither could snow admit heat and 
remain snow; but it is not impossible for water, even if it is cold, to 
lose this [property] and admit its contrary, heat. And in a similar 
way both this is possible, and [it is possible] for him who is sitting to 
stand and for him who is moving to be still and for him who is 
speaking to be silent, and in countless other cases one would find 
that there is present some capacity admitting of opposites; and if 
things that are of| necessity in the one state do not have the capacity 
of admitting the opposite of the state in which they are, things which 
do also admit the opposite of the states in which they are will not be 
in those states of necessity. But if not of necessity, contingently. 

Moreover, the things which are in a certain state contingently are 
in it in this way, [namely,] that they have come to be in it not of 
necessity but | contingently; and what has come to be in a certain 
state contingently was able also not to have come to be init. For each 
of these things is in the state in which it happens to be because it was 
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possible for it to be in one or other [of the] opposed states; but, 
because of its capacity for the opposed states, it is not of necessity 
simply in the state in which it now is. But | the things which are in 
certain states in this way are not in them on account of certain 
causes laid down beforehand and leading to these states of necessity. 
So that, if all the things that can alike admit [either of two] opposed 
states are contingently in the states in which they are, and not in 
those in which they are not, the things which are and come to be 
contingently will be countless. 

For it is absurd to speak in a similar way of ‘being in a certain 
state of necessity’ both in the case of those things which cannot 
admit | of the opposites of the states in which they are, and in that of 
those which are no more at any time whatsoever able to admit these 
than [to admit] their opposites. For if the things which are of 
necessity in a certain state cannot admit its opposite, the things 
which can admit the opposite will not be in the state in which they 
are of necessity. 


X. [Consider the following argument*]: ‘The possible and 
contingent is not done away with if all things | come to be according 
to fate, on these grounds. [i] It is possible for that to come to be 
which is not prevented from coming to be by anything, even if it does 
not come to be. [ii] The opposites of the things that come to be in 
accordance with fate have not been prevented from coming to be (for 
which reason they are still possible even though they do not come to 
be). [iii] That they have not been prevented from coming to be is 
shown by the fact that the things that prevent them are unknown to 
us, although there certainly are some.’ (For| the causes of the coming 
to be of the opposites of these things in accordance with fate are also 
the causes of these things’ not coming to be, if, as they say, it is 
impossible for opposites to come to be in the same circumstances. 
However, because certain things that exist are not known to us, for 
this reason they say that the coming to be [of the opposites of the 
things that are in accordance with fate] is not prevented.) — Well, 
how is saying this not the action of those who jest in arguments 
where jesting is not what is needed? | For our ignorance makes no 
difference to the existence or non-existence of the facts. It is clear, 
when people speak like this, that the possible will according to them 
exist in virtue of our [degree of] knowledge. For those things will not 
be possible, for those who can know their causes (and these would 
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be | the prophets), that are possible for those who know that they 
have been prevented but do not know by what they are prevented. 

Preserving the nature of the possible in the way we have 
described, they say that even the things that come to be in 
accordance with fate, although they come to be unalterably, do not 
come to be of necessity, for this reason, that it is possible | for their 
opposite too to come to be — possible in the sense described above. 
But these are, as I have said, the arguments of those who jest rather 
than of those who are supporting a position. 

And similar to this is the argument that the proposition* ‘there 
will be a sea-battle tomorrow’ can be true but not also necessary; for 
what is necessary is what is always true, but this [proposition] no 
longer remains true when the sea-battle comes to be; | but if this is 
not necessary, neither is what is signified by it of necessity, 
[namely] that there will be a sea-battle. But if there will be a sea- 
battle, but not of necessity (since it zs true that there will be a sea- 
battle, but not [true that there will be a sea-battle] of necessity), 
clearly [there will be a sea-battle] contingently; and if contingently, 
the coming-to-be of some things contingently is not done away with 
by the coming-to-be of all things in accordance with fate. 

But this [argument] too is again like that stated previously; | [it is 
the argument] of those who both jest and do not know what they are 
talking about. For neither is everything that comes to be of necessity 
necessary, if what is necessary is the eternal, but what comes to be of 
necessity has been prevented from being like this by its very coming- 
to-be; nor is the proposition that asserts this [sc. what comes to be of 
necessity] necessary, if what is signified by it is not of this sort [sc. 
necessary]. (For we do not describe every proposition, in which 
what is necessary is contained, as ipso facto| necessary; for it is not in 
this way that it is judged that a proposition is necessary, but by its 
not being able to change from being true to being false.) 

If then [the proposition that asserts what comes to be of 
necessity*] is not necessary, it has not at all been prevented from 
being true, just as ‘there will be a sea-battle tomorrow’. For, [even] 
if [when] stated as [something] necessary it is not true because 
of the addition of the necessary, if it does not become necessary by the 
addition of ‘of necessity’ it will still be true | in the same way as [the 
proposition] uttered without this addition. But if this is true, when 
the next day arrives the proposition that ‘a sea-battle came to be of 
necessity’ will be true; and if of necessity, not contingently. 
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And indeed, if ‘there will be a sea-battle tomorrow’ is true, it will 
always be the case that a sea-battle came to be in accordance with 
fate, if indeed | all the things that come to be are in accordance with 
fate. But if in accordance with fate, unalterably, and if unalterably, 
it cannot not come to be, and it is impossible for that not to come to 
be which cannot come to be; and how can we say that that for which it 
is impossible not to come to be can also not come to be, since it is 
necessary for that to come to be|for which it is impossible not to come 
to be? So all the things that come to be in accordance with fate will be 
of necessity, according to them,* and not also contingently, as they 
Say in jest. 


Difficulties of the determinist position 
(iii) XI-XV. Deliberation and responsbility 


XI. Moreover the consequence, if all the things that come to be 
follow on some causes that have been laid down beforehand and are 
definite and exist beforehand, is that men] deliberate in vain about 
the things that they have to do. And if deliberating were in vain, 
man would have the power of deliberation in vain. (And yet, if 
nature does nothing of what is primary in vain, and man’s being a 
living creature with the power of deliberation is a primary, 
product of nature (and not something that [merely] accompanies 
and happens along with the primary products), the conclusion 
would be drawn that men do| not have the power of deliberation in 
vain. ) 

That deliberating is in vain if everything comes to be of necessity 
can easily be realised by those who know the use of deliberating. It is 
agreed by everyone that man has this advantage from nature over 
the other living creatures, that he does not follow appearances in the 
same way as them, but has reason from her as a judge of | the 
appearances that impinge on him concerning certain things as 
deserving to be chosen. Using this, if, when they are examined, the 
things that appeared are indeed as they initially appeared, he assents 
to the appearance and so goes in pursuit of them; but if they appear 
different or something else [appears] more deserving to be chosen, 
he chooses that, leaving behind what initially appeared to him as 
deserving of choice. At any rate [there are] many things [which], 
having seemed different to us in their first appearances [from what 
they appeared to us subsequently], no longer | remained as in our 
previous notion when reason put them to the test; and so, though 
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they would have been done as far as concerned the appearance of 
them, on account of [our] deliberating about them they were not 
done — we being in control of the deliberating and of the choice of the 
things that resulted from the deliberation. 

It is, at any rate, for this reason that we do not deliberate about 
the eternal things or about the things which are agreed to come to be 
of necessity — because|no advantage would come to us from deliber- 
ating about them. And neither do we deliberate about the things which 
do not come to be of necessity but depend on some other people, 
because there is not any advantage to us from deliberation about 
these things either. Nor yet do we deliberate about the things which 
were able to be done by us but are past, because | no advantage 
comes to us by deliberation about these things either. But we 
deliberate only about the things which are both done by us and 
future,* clearly on the grounds that we will gain something from this 
[deliberating] for the choice and doing of them. 

For if we do not deliberate in those matters in which no advantage 
comes to us from deliberating | beyond the fact of having deliberated 
itself, it is clear that, in those matters where we do deliberate, we 
deliberate about them [because] we will gain some advantage from 
deliberating besides the fact of having deliberated. For the fact of 
having deliberated itself, at any rate, is a consequence enjoyed also 
by those who deliberate about the other things of which we have 
spoken earlier. 

What then is the advantage from deliberation? That we, having 
power over the choice of the things that are to be done, choose and 
do what| we would not have done if we had not deliberated, because 
we would have done something else on account of yielding to the 
impression that impinged [on us; we choose and do] the former 
rather than the latter when it has appeared through reason to be 
more deserving of choice. And this will happen if we do not do 
everything compulsorily. But if we should do everything we do 
through some causes laid down beforehand, so as to have no power 
to do this particular thing or not, but [only] to do precisely | each of 
the things that we do, in the same way as the fire that heats and the 
stone that is carried downwards and the cylinder that rolls down the 
slope — what advantage comes to us, as far as action is concerned, 
from deliberating about what will be done? For [on this view] it is 
necessary for us, even after deliberating, to do what we would have 
done if we had not deliberated, so that no advantage comes to us | 
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from the deliberating beyond the fact of having deliberated itself. 
But in fact, [although] we could do this even in the case of those 
things that do not depend on us, we declined to do it on the grounds 
that it was useless. So [on our opponents’ hypothesis]. deliberating 
will be useless even in those cases in which we use it on the grounds 
that it provides something useful to us. 

From this it followed that nature’s gift to us of having the power of 
deliberation is in vain; and if to this there were added the view held 
by these men themselves | and in common by nearly all philosophers, 
that nothing is brought about by nature in vain, that [premiss] 
would be refuted from which it followed that our having the power of 
deliberation was in vain. | But this followed on our not having such 
power over the things done by us as to be able to do their opposites. 


XII. Deliberating is done away with according to them, as has been 
shown, and so clearly is what depends on us. For this is what all 
those who are not defending some| position accept as depending on 
us — that over which we have control both to do it and not to do it, 
not following some causes which surround us from outside or giving 
in to them [and following] in the way in which they lead us. And 
choice, the peculiar activity of man, is concerned with the same 
things; for choice is the impulse with desire towards what has been 
preferred as a result of deliberation. And for this reason choice does 
not apply to the things | that come to be necessarily, nor to those that 
do so not necessarily but not through us, nor even in the case of all 
the things that do so through us; but in the case of those things that 
come to be through us over which we have control both to do and 
not to do them. 

For the person who deliberates about something either (i) 
deliberates about whether he should do it or not, or (ii) he enquires 
earnestly by what means he might attain some good; | and if in his 
enquiry he comes upon something impossible, he leaves that aside, 
and similarly he leaves aside the things that are possible but do not 
depend on him, but persists in his enquiry concerning the proposed 
[end], until he comes upon something of which he is persuaded he 
himself has the power; and after this he ceases from deliberating, 
since he has brought back the enquiry to that which is the principle 
of actions [z.¢. himself; but cf. Commentary], and begins on the 
action | leading to what is proposed. But his enquiry [in case (ii)] too 
is carried out on the assumption that he has the power also to do the 
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opposite things [to what he in fact does]. For concerning each of the 
things that fall under the deliberation the deliberator’s enquiry is 
‘whether this or its opposite should be done by me’ — even if he says 
that all things come to be in accordance with fate. 

For the truth [displayed] in the things that are to be done refutes 
the erroneous opinions concerning them; and how it is not absurd to 
say | that this mistake [sc. of supposing that they do have the power to 
do the opposite] is one that all men in common have made by 
nature? For we assume that we have this power in actions, that we 
can choose the opposite, and not that everything which we choose 
has causes laid down beforehand, on account of which it is not 
possible for us not to choose it; this is sufficiently shown also by the 
regret that often occurs in relation to what has been chosen. For it is 
on the grounds that it was possible | for us also not to have chosen 
and not to have done this that we feel regret and blame ourselves for 
our neglect of deliberation. But also, when we see others | not judging 
well about the things that they have to do, we reproach them too as 
going wrong, and we think that these people should make use of 
advisers — on the grounds that it depends on us to call in advisers for 
ourselves or not and to do, on account of the presence of such people, 
other things too and not those| which we [in fact] do. 

It is clear even in itself that ‘what depends on us’ is applied to 
those things over which we have the power of also choosing the 
opposite things; [but] this is also adequately called to mind by what 
has been said. 


XII. This being what [that which depends on us] is like, they do 
not even begin to try to show that this is preserved according to 
those* who say that all things come to be in accordance with fate 
(for they know that they will be attempting the impossible); but, as 
in the case of luck they substitute another meaning for the term | 
‘luck’ and try to mislead their hearers into thinking that they 
themselves, too, preserve the coming-to-be of some things from luck 
— so they do also in the case of what depends on us. For, doing away 
with men’s possession of the power of choosing and doing opposites, 
they say that what depends on us is what comes about through us. 

| For since, they say, the natures of the things that are and come to 
be are various and different (for those of animate and inanimate 
things are not the same, nor even, again, are those of all animate 
things the same; for the differences in species of the things that are 
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show the differences in their natures), and the things that are 
brought about by each thing come about in accordance with its 
proper nature — those by a stone in accordance with that of|a stone, 
those by fire in accordance with that of fire and those by a living 
creature in accordance with that of a living creature — nothing of the 
things which are brought about by each thing in accordance with its 
proper nature, they say, can be otherwise, but each of the things 
brought about by them comes about compulsorily, in accordance 
not with the necessity that results from force but [with that] 
resulting from its being impossible for that which has a nature of 
that sort to be moved at that time in some other way and not in this, | 
when the circumstances are such as could not possibly not have been 
present to it. For it is not possible for the stone, if it is released 
from some height, not to be carried downwards, if nothing hinders. Be- 
cause it has weight in itself, and this is the natural cause of such a 
motion, whenever the external causes which contribute to the natural 
movement of the stone are also present, | of necessity the stone is 
moved in the way in which it is its nature to be moved; and certainly 
it is of necessity | that those causes are present to it on account of 
which it is then moved. Not only can it not fail to be moved when 
these [causes] are present, but it is moved then of necessity, and 
such movement is brought about by fate through the stone. And the 
same account [applies] in the case of other things, too. And as it is in 
the case of inanimate | things, so it is also, they say, in that of living 
creatures. For there is a certain movement that is in accordance with 
nature for living creatures too, and this is movement in accordance 
with impulse; for every living creature that moves qua living creature 
is moved in a movement according to impulse brought about by fate 
through the creature. 

These things being so, and fate bringing about movements and 
activities in the world, some | through earth, if it so happens, some 
through air, some through fire, some through something else, and 
some also being brought about through living creatures (and such 
are the movements in accordance with impulse), they say that those 
brought about by fate through the living creatures “depend on”’ the 
living creatures — coming about in a similar way, as far as necessity 
is concerned, to all the others; because for these too [2.e. the living 
creatures] the external causes must of necessity be present | then, so 
that of necessity they perform the movement which is from them- 
selves and in accordance with impulse in some such way. But because 
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[the movements of living creatures] come about through impulse 
and assent, [the others] in some cases on account of weight, in 
others on account of heat, in others in accordance with some other 
cause, [for this reason] they say that this [movement] depends on 
the living creatures, but not that each of the others depends, in one 
case on the stone, in another on the fire. — And such, to state it 
briefly, is| their opinion about what depends on us. 


XIV. It is possible to see whether, saying these things, they preserve 
the common conceptions of all men about what depends on us. For 
those who ask them how it is possible for what depends on us to be 
preserved if all things are in accordance with fate do not ask this 
putting forward only the name of what depends on us, but also that 
thing which it signifies, that which is in our own power. | For it is on 
account of their conviction that this is what that which depends on 
us is like that they censure those who say that all things come to be 
of necessity. These ought straight away to have said that it was not 
preserved, and to have sought for and presented the reasons for its 
not being preserved; but since they saw that this was something 
altogether paradoxical and that many of their doctrines would suffer 
the same as what depends on us, they showed that [what depends on 
us] was in accord with the doctrine of fate, thinking | that by 
misleading their hearers through the ambiguity they would escape 
the absurdities that follow for those who say that nothing depends 
on us. 

But when they say these things, first of all one might reasonably 
ask them why, when different things are brought about | through 
different things by fate, and fate acts through the proper nature of 
each of the things that are, they do not apply ‘what depends on them’ 
to any of the other things, but only to living creatures. For the 
reasons why they say that the things that come about through the 
living creatures depend on the living creatures can be asserted also 
in the case of each| of the other things. For since the things that come 
about through the living creature would not come about if the living 
creature had not exercised impulse, but they come about through 
the living creature’s assenting and exercising impulse and do not 
come about if it does not assent — for this reason they say that these 
things depend on the living creature. They will be brought about by 
it of necessity (for it is not possible [that they should come about] in 
another way); but they think that they depend on the living creature 
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because they cannot come about through | anything else, or through 
it in any other way. 

But this can be asserted also concerning each of the other things. 
For what comes about through the fire could neither come about 
through anything else, nor through the fire in any other way than 
through its heating; so that, since the things that come about 
through the fire could not come about in any other way than if the 
fire heats, and will come about if the fire heats | but not if it does not, 
these things would depend on the fire. And it will be possible to say 
the same in the case of each of the other things. What need is there 
to make a long story of it when what is said is obvious? [We] do not 
begrudge [their use] of names; but it is their thinking that they are 
according more to living creatures in the things that come about 
through them than to the other things too through which something 
comes about, when they are preserving nothing more for them than 
the name | of what depends on them — this is what is blameworthy, 
because they themselves are deceived through the name being 
common [to their position and ours], or because they choose to 
deceive others. 

And in addition to this one might wonder at them over this point, 
why on earth they say that what depends on us is [to be found] in 
impulse and assent (for which reason they preserve it in all living 
creatures alike). For what depends on us is not [to be found] in 
[creatures’] yielding of their own accord | to an appearance when it 
impinges on them and exercising impulse towards what has 
appeared, but this perhaps is what constitutes and indicates the 
voluntary. But the voluntary and what depends on us are not indeed 
the same thing. For it is what comes about from an assent that is not 
enforced that is voluntary; but it is what comes about with an assent 
that is in accordance with reason and judgement that depends on us. 
And for this reason, if something depends on us it is| also voluntary, 
but not everything that is voluntary depends on us. For the 
irrational living creatures too, which act in accordance with the 
impulse and assent in them, act voluntarily; but it is peculiar to man 
that something of the things that are brought about by him depends 
on him. For this is what his being rational is, having in himself 
reason which is a judge and discoverer of the appearances that 
impinge and generally of the things that are and are not| to be done. 
And for this reason the other living creatures, which yield to 
appearances alone, have the causes of their assents and of their 
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impulses to actions in accordance with these; but man has reason as 
a judge of the appearances which impinge on him from outside 
concerning things that are to be done, and using this he examines 
each of them, | not only as to whether it appears of the kind it appears 
[to be] but whether it also zs [of the kind it appears to be]. And if he 
finds in his reasoned enquiry that its reality is different from the 
appearance, he does not concede to it because it appears of a certain 
kind, but resists it because it is not also of that kind. In this way, at 
least, he often refrains from things that appear pleasant, although he 
has a desire for them, because his reason is not|in accord with what 
appears; and similarly he passes over some things that seem 
advantageous, since this is the judgement of reason [i.e. that he 
should pass over them]. 

If what depends on us is [to be found] in rational assent, which 
comes about through deliberating, and they say that it is [to be 
found] in assent and impulse, because it also comes about 
irrationally, it is clear from what they say that they consider it in too 
lazy a fashion, since they do not say either what | it is or in what it 
comes to be. For to be rational is nothing other than to be a 
beginning of actions. For as the being of different things is [to be 
found] in different things, that of a living creature in being a living 
creature with impulse, that of fire in being hot and a thing with the 
power to heat, and that of other things in other things, so that of 
man is [to be found] in being rational, which is equivalent to having 
in oneself a principle (beginning) of both choosing something and 
not; and both are the same thing, so that the person who| does away 
with this does away with man. 

But they seem to have passed over reason and to locate what 
depends on us in impulse because, if they say that it is [to be found] 
in deliberation, their sophistical argument no longer goes forward. 
For in the case of impulse they are able to say that what comes about 
in accordance with impulse depends on the living creatures, because 
it is not possible for [the living creatures] to do the things that come 
about through them without impulse; but if what depends on us | 
were [to be found] in deliberation, then it would no longer follow for 
them that the things that come about through man cannot come 
about in any other way. For [although] man has the power of 
deliberating, he does not do all the things that come about through 
him by deliberating. For we do not do all the things that we do after 
deliberating, but often, when the right moment for doing the things 
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that need doing does not allow time for deliberating, we do some 
things | also without having deliberated; and often on account of 
laziness or some other cause. But if some things come about when 
we have deliberated and some also when we have not, there is no 
longer any room to say that the things that come about through 
deliberating | depend on man because nothing can come about 
through him in any other way. 

So, if we do some things after deliberating and some not after 
deliberating, no longer do the things that come to be through us 
come about simply in the way that the things [do] that come about 
through [the other] living creatures or through fire or through the 
two heavy bodies [i.e. earth and water]. And if we have from| nature 
the power of doing something after deliberating, it is clear that we 
would also have the power of doing something else through having 
deliberated, and not [doing], with no alternative, what [we would 
have done] even if we had not deliberated. For [otherwise] we would 
deliberate in vain. 


XV. To rely on the argument that ‘if in the same circumstances 
someone acts now in this way and now in another, motion without a 
cause is introduced’, and for this reason to say that no-one can| do 
the opposite of what he will do — may this too not be an oversight like 
those already mentioned? For the things that come to be in 
accordance with a cause do not always and in every case have the 
cause of their coming to be outside [themselves]. For it is on account 
of a power of this sort that something depends on us, [namely,] that 
we [ourselves] are in control of the things that come about in this 
way, and not some cause from outside. And for this reason the 
things that come about in this way do not come about without a 
cause, having | their cause from us. For man is the beginning and 
cause of the actions that come about through him, and this is what 
being is for a man, [i-e. it is] to have the beginnings of his acting in 
himself inthis way, as for asphere it is tobe carried rolling downaslope. 
And for this reason each of the other things follows the causes that 
surround it from outside, but man does not, because for him being is [to 
be found] in| having a beginning and cause for himself, so as not to 
follow the things that surround him from outside, with noalternative. 
For indeed, if our judgement about what is to be done took place 
with reference to a single goal, perhaps there would be some reason 
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for our judgements about the same things always being similar; but 
since it is not so (for we choose the things that we choose, sometimes 
something on account of what is noble, sometimes on account of 
what is pleasant, sometimes | on account of what is advantageous, 
and it is not the same things that bring these about), it is possible for 
us at one time to prefer certain of the things that surround us, being 
attracted to what is noble, and at another time [to prefer] others, 
referring our judgement to the pleasant or the advantageous. 

For as we do not look for any other cause, on account of which 
earth is carried downwards in accordance with the heaviness in it, or 
on account of which a living creature does what it does | in 
accordance with impulse, because each of them contributes this 
cause from itself to the things that come about, being like this in 
nature; so neither in the case of the things that are brought about in 
different ways | at different times by us in identical circumstances 
should any other cause be demanded besides man himself. For this 
is what being was for a man; for [it was] to be a beginning and cause 
of the actions that come about through oneself. 

To say that those who have deliberated, too, assent to what 
‘appears’ [to them to be best], and for this | reason follow 
‘appearances’ in the same way as the other living creatures, is not 
true. For not everything that ‘appears’ is an ‘appearance’. For an 
‘appearance’ is simple and is brought about without reasoning by 
the things that impinge from outside, being like the activities of 
perception, and for this reason it has power above all in the 
irrational living creatures; but some things also ‘appear’ that take 
the cause of their appearing through reason | and from reasoning, 
and these no-one would still call ‘appearances’. For the person who 
assents to something, on account of the reasoning which comes about 
in him in deliberating, is himself the cause to himself of the assent. 


Difficulties of the determinist position 
(iv) XVI-X XI. Practical consequences 


XVI. Now it is clear from what has been said that neither do those 
who say that all things come to be in accordance with fate preserve 
what depends on us (for they do not preserve that about which we 
are enquiring whether it is preserved | according to them, rather, 
they even try to give a reason for the thing’s not even being possible 
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in the first place), nor is the reason that they give for doing away 
with such a power true, since there is nothing reasonable in it. But 
indeed the consequence for those who do away with anything’s 
depending on us in this way is that, as far as is in their power, they 
confound and overturn human life. 

| For suppose that, when things are as they are (for it is not even 
possible to persuade any of them not to do those things which they do 
in the manner of those who have the power both to do them and not 
to do them, let alone [to persuade] anyone else; such great strength, 
and clear evidence from the things that come to be, does the truth 
have) — suppose that, when things are like this their opinion should 
become so strong that all | men believed that we are in control of 
nothing, but always follow the circumstances about us, giving in to 
them and assenting to them, and do the things that we do through 
being altogether obliged to do them (for it is not possible, [they say], 
when the circumstances are of such a sort, to do anything else), and 
again in a similar way do not do [what we do not do] on account of 
our inability to go against the circumstances which| are of a certain 
sort. What else will happen other than that all men, on account of 
such a belief, will say goodbye to all the things that come about with 
any | toil and concern, and choose the pleasures that are 
accompanied by ease, on the grounds that the things that must come 
about will certainly come about, even if they themselves do nothing 
noble concerning them? When they are so disposed and their actions 
are in accordance with their choices (for it is not indeed the case 
that, on account of their false belief, things | will be any different 
from the way they are), what else will happen but that all men will 
think little of the things that are fine (for the acquisition and 
possession of all such things involves labour) and will choose the 
things that are bad because they are brought about with ease and 
pleasure? 

What could those whose doctrines had persuaded these people to 
do these things say against them? For if they were | to blame them, 
they could justifiably say that it was not possible for them to do 
anything else, the circumstances being of such a sort. How will it be 
reasonable for those who have been their teachers, through such 
doctrines, to reproach them? Rather, neither reproaches nor 
punishments nor exhortation nor honour nor any other of such 
things will preserve its proper nature according to [the 
determinists], but each of these things too | will come to be 
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compulsorily, in the same way as will also those things to which they 
apply. 

For how could Alexander [Paris] the son of Priam still be blamed 
for having done wrong concerning the rape of Helen? How would it 
be reasonable for Agamemnon to condemn himself saying ‘not even 
I myself deny it’ [J/iad IX.116]? For if indeed either Alexander had 
had the power to ignore the circumstances that were then 
surrounding him and inviting him | to the rape, (or Menelaus the 
things that urged him to anger*), or Agamemnon the things 
concerning which he criticises himself as having done wrong, [then] 
it would be reasonable for them to be blamed. But if long 
beforehand, and even before that, and before any of them ever came 
to be in the first place, it was true to predict of each of them that 
thing which they are censured for having done, how could they still 
themselves be blamed for the actual things that came to be? And 
how | will anyone [be able to] explain how virtues and vices, too, 
depend on us? For if it is because we are in such a state, how will it 
still be reasonable for some to be praised and others blamed? ‘This 
doctrine does nothing other than afford a defence to the wicked. At 
any rate we do not see anyone blaming fate or necessity for good and 
fine deeds, but [rather] the wicked saying | that it is on account of 
this that they are like that; and if they are confident that the 
philosophers too say this, how will they not quite openly turn to 
[wicked deeds] themselves| and turn others to them? 


XVII. And how, saying such things, could [the determinists| 
preserve the providential concern of the gods for mortals? For if the 
manifestations of the gods, which they say happen to certain people, 
come about in accordance with some cause laid down beforehand, 
so that before any of [these people] came to be it was true that the 
gods would show some concern|for this man but not for this [other] 
one, how would it still be right for anyone to call this providence, 
when it comes about not in accordance with [men’s] deserving but 
in accordance with some necessity laid down beforehand? And how 
too would the piety towards the gods of those who are thought to be 
pious be preserved, since it was not in their power [did not depend 
on them] not to act in the way that they did? And those people, too, 
who receive something more from the gods than others do, would do 
so | because the beginnings of these things were laid down even 
before these people existed. 
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And how would they not do away with prophecy as well, when the 
usefulness of prophecy is done away with? For what would anyone 
either [take pains to] learn [from the prophets] or guard against as a 
result of having learned from the prophets, if we are only able to 
learn, and they to reveal, those things which it was necessitated even 
before our birth| we should learn and do or not do in each case, and 
[if] it is not we who are in control of our abiding by what the gods 
foretell, since the causes of the things that will occur by our agency 
have been laid down beforehand? 


XVIII. But that this doctrine causes an overthrowing of the whole 
of human life is easy, I suppose, for everyone to understand; and 
there is sufficient evidence that it is also false in the fact that not even 
its champions | are able to comply with what they themselves say. 
For in all that they say they preserve what is free and in our own 
power, as if they had never heard of such a doctrine [as 
determinism] from anyone else. On the one hand, they try to 
persuade people, in the manner of those who themselves have the 
power both to do this | or not to do it, and on the assumption that 
those who are being persuaded are able, on account of what they 
say, to choose [to do] certain things of which they would have done 
the opposites if these men had remained silent; on the other hand, 
they reproach and rebuke people for not doing what they should do. 
And they compose and leave behind them many writings | through 
which they expect to educate the young, not as having been 
prevented from not writing this on account of the circumstances 
being of such a sort, but as choosing to write, when it depends on 
them both to write and not to, through love of their fellow men. 


XIX. They would have ceased from their combativeness in 
argument and would have conceded that| what depends on us is free 
and in our own power and in control of the choice and doing of 
opposites in the same circumstances, if they had paid attention to 
what is agreed by all. For there is a law that is believed to be just by 
men, both by private individuals and by lawgivers; and this is that 
those deserve to be pardoned who do something of such a sort [as to 
required pardon] involuntarily, punishment being laid down with 
reference not to the deed that is brought about but to| the manner of 
the doing; and this neither anyone else nor these men themselves 
blame as not being right. And yet, [this being so], why should those 
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men who do wrong through ignorance of the things they are doing or 
through force be more deserving of pardon than those who know 
what they are doing, but do not have in themselves, when the 
circumstances surrounding them are those that must at all events 
and necessarily surround them, the power of doing anything other 
and what they | do? For [they argue] their nature is of a certain sort, 
and what is in accordance with their proper nature is to do each of the 
things that they do in accordance with fate, as for heavy things [what 
is in accordance with their proper nature is] to be carried downwards 
when they are thrown* from above, and for round things [it is] to 
move down a slope, if they are thrown’, of their own accord. For it is 
like thinking it right to punish a horse, because it is not a man, and 
each of the other| animals, because they received this lot and not some 
better one. But no Phalaris is so savage and stupid as to punish the 
doer for anything that comes about in this way. For what things, then, 
are punishments reasonable? For no others than those which come 
about through the doers’ own wicked choice. | For it is in matters 
where they themselves have the power of choice, and neglect to make 
what is noble and the law the aim of their actions, but for the sake of 
some gain or pleasure take no notice of these and do what is base —it is 
those [who act thus] that all men think deserve punishment, giving | 
pardon to those who do wrong in some other way. 

It is indeed time for all the wicked, having learned this amazing 
doctrine from the philosophers, to teach their teachers that they too 
themselves [sc. the wicked] are deserving of pardon, no less than those 
who do wrong involuntarily. For it is not by something external 
compelling them, of a sort against which they would perhaps even be 
able to take precautions, that they do what they do; but it is not 
possible | for them to be freed from the nature in themselves in 
anything that they do, and nothing is deserving of blame even in the 
very things that they do wrong. But if neither anyone else nor even 
those whose doctrine this [sc. determinism] is would pardon anyone 
who gave this explanation of his wrongdoings, on the grounds that he 
was uttering a falsehood, it is clear that both these men and everyone 
else similarly believe that what depends on us| is not as these men 
feign it to be, when they speak with concern for the issue, but rather 
that it is as both these men themselves and all men bear witness 
through their deeds. For if they believed that it was [as they say it is], 
they would pardon all those who do wrong, on the grounds that they 
do not have the power of not doing all [the things that they do]. 
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XX. But that it is possible to call something ‘what depends on us’, 
and that nothing | comes to be without a cause because of this power, 
because man is the cause of the things that come to be in this way, 
being himself the begining of the things that are brought about 
by himself — this is sufficiently shown by what has béen said, and 
even those who try to argue against it would have been sufficiently 
persuaded, if they had persisted even for a short time in doing 
everything that they do on the assumption that they are speaking 
truly about the matters of which they speak — believing that none of 
the things that | are brought about by anyone is brought about in 
such a way that he then has the power also of not doing it. For he 
who believes this cannot reproach anyone or praise or advise or 
exhort anyone or pray to the gods or give them thanks for anything 
or do any of the things which ought reasonably to be done by those 
who are confident that they have the power|also of not doing each of 
the things that they do. But indeed without these things the life of 
men would be unlivable and would not even any longer be [the life] 
of men in the first place [at all]. 


XXI. And let not the following point, too, be left aside unexamined 
by us. If someone supposed that it was no more true that there is 
something that depends on us, in the way that we maintain and that 
the nature of the facts | bears witness it does, than that all things 
come to be of necessity and in accordance with fate, but that each of 
these [beliefs] was equally either credible or unclear, which belief 
would it be safer and less dangerous for men to obey, and which 
false [judgement] would be preferable; [i] to suppose, if all things do 
come to be in accordance with fate, that that is not the case but that 
we too are in control of doing something | or not doing it; or [ii], if 
there is something that depends on us in the way that we have 
previously stated, to be persuaded that this is false and that even all 
the things that are done by us in accordance with our power come 
about compulsorily? 

~ Or is it clear that [i], if all things came to be in accordance with 
fate, those who persuaded themselves that they have power over 
certain things both to do them and not would not at all go wrong| in 
what they do by this belief, because they would not even be in 
control of any of the things that are brought about by them in the 
first place; so that the danger from erring in this way extends only to 
words [and not to deeds]. But if [ii], when there 1s something that 
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depends on us and all things do not come to be of necessity, we are 
going to be persuaded that we are not in control of anything, [then] 
we will leave aside many of the things that ought to be done by us 
both| on account of having deliberated about them and on account of 
eagerly undertaking the efforts involved in what is done; we will have 
become lazy with regard to doing anything of our own accord, on 
account of the belief that what ought to come about would come about, 
even if we did not exert ourselves about what needed to be done. And 
since these things are so it is clear that it is preferable for those who 
engage in philosophy both to choose the less dangerous road | 
themselves and to lead others on it. 


Arguments for the determinist position 
(i) X XII-X XV. Causation and the unity of the universe 


XXII. Now that we have first considered these points, it would not 
be a bad idea to set alongside them those which they actually make 
concerning fate, and to see whether there is any such force in the 
latter as to make it reasonable, on account of their closeness to the 
truth, to disregard in this way even the clear facts of the matter. But 
our discussion of these points will only be to the extent| to which it is 
useful for the purpose before us. 

Well then, they say that this universe, which is one and contains 
in itself all that exists, and is organised by a Nature which is alive, 
rational and intelligent, possesses the organisation] of the things that 
are*, which is eternal and progresses according to a certain 
sequence and order; the things which come to be first are causes for 
those after them, and in this way all things are bound together with 
one another. Nothing comes to be in the universe in such a way that 
there is not something else which follows it with no alternative and is 
attached to it as to a cause; nor, on the other hand, can any of the 
things | which come to be subsequently be disconnected from the 
things which have come to be previously, so as not to follow some 
one of them as if bound to it. But everything which has come to be is 
followed by something else which of necessity depends on it as a 
cause, and everything which comes to be has something preceding it 
to which it is connected as a cause. For nothing either is or comes to 
be in the universe without a cause, because there is nothing | of the 
things in it that is separated and disconnected from all the things 
that have preceded. For the universe would be torn apart and 
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divided and not remain single for ever, organised according to a 
single order and organisation, if any causeless motion were 
introduced; and it would be introduced, if all the things that are and 
come to be did not have causes* which have come to be beforehand 
[and] which they follow of necessity. And they say that for 
something to come to be without a cause | is similar to, and as 
impossible as, the coming to be of something from what is not. The 
organisation of the whole, which is like this, goes on from infinity to 
infinity evidently and unceasingly. 

There is a certain difference among the causes, in expounding 
which they speak of a swarm of causes, some initiating, some 
contributory, some sustaining, some constitutive, and so on (for 
[our] need is not | at all to prolong the argument by bringing in 
everything they say, but to show the point of their opinion 
concerning fate). — There are, then, several sorts of cause, and they 
say that it is equally true of all of them that it is impossible that, 
when all the circumstances surrounding both the cause and that for 
which it is a cause are the same, the matter should sometimes not 
turn out in a particular way and sometimes should. For if this | 
happens there will be some motion without a cause. 

Fate itself, Nature, and the reason according to which the whole is 
organised, they assert to be God; it is present in all that is and comes 
to be, and in this way employs the individual nature of every thing 
for the organisation of the whole. And such, | to put it briefly, is the 
opinion they lay down concerning fate. 


XXIII. The falsity of what they say needs no arguments or 
refutations from elsewhere, but is evident from the statements 
themselves. For what clearer refutation of a statement could there be 
than that it does not fit the things about which it is made? The first | 
statement, at any rate, that all the things that are become causes of 
some of the things after them, and that in this way things are 
connected to one another by the later being attached to the earlier in 
the manner of a chain, this being what they propose as the essence 
as if it were of fate — how is this not clearly in conflict with the facts? 
For if fathers are causes of their children, and enquiry after causes 
should be governed by considerations of affinity, | so that the cause of 
a man is a man, and of a horse a horse, of which of those after them 
are those who never even married in the first place the causes? Of 
whom are those children that die before maturity the causes? For 
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many of the things that come to be, because of their falling short in 
size, either are not roused or perish too early,* and so do not succeed 
in becoming the causes of anything in accordance with the potential 
that they possess. What will they say is caused by| the superfluities 
that grow on certain parts of the body? What by monstrosities and 
things which come to be in a way contrary to nature, which cannot 
even survive in the first place? But if the outer husk in plants is for 
the sake of the inner husk and the inner husk for the sake of the fruit, 
and if they are watered so that they may be nourished and nourished 
so that they may bear fruit — even so, one can find many things in 
them which do not come to be in this | way. For of what subsequent 
things would one say that those fruits which have rotted or dried up 
are the causes? Of what the fact that certain leaves are double? 
From these points it is obvious to those who want to see the truth 
and are able [to do so] that, just as not all that has potential 
exercises it, so not everything that might become a cause either is 
already a cause or has become one or will become one; indeed, it is 
not the case that everything that has come to be is at once, in virtue 
of its | being, already the cause of something that will be in the 
future. 

To say on the one hand, in engaging with their opponents, that 
these things too are causes, but retreat to the claim that it is not 
clear of what they are the causes (as, indeed, they are often 
compelled to do in connection with the Providence of which they 
speak, too) is the tactic of those who are trying to find an easy way 
out of their difficulties. For by using this argument it will be possible 
to say of all the most absurd things that they both exist and have 
causes | which are in accordance with reason, though still obscure to 
us. 


XXIV. Is it then the case that, if this is how these things are, 
something will come to be without a cause, and does our argument 
give support to this? Or is it possible | to preserve [the thesis] that 
nothing comes to be without a cause, even though matters are as we 
state? For if we abandon the chain of causes and cease saying that, 
when certain things have first come to be, it follows of necessity that 
they must by nature become causes, as if [being] causes were 
included | in their essence, and [if instead we] assign causes starting 
from the things that are coming to be and are subsequent, and, 
further, look for the causes in the proper sense of the things that are 
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coming to be, we will find doth that nothing that comes to be comes 
to be without a cause, and that it is not, on account of this, the case 
that everything that comes to be will be of necessity, in accordance 
with the sort of fate described. 

| For it does not follow of necessity that, just because 
Sophroniscus exists, he must therefore be a father and the cause of 
some one of those after him. If however Socrates is to exist, of 
necessity Sophroniscus is the cause of his coming-to-be. If a 
foundation exists, it is not necessary for a house to come to be, but if 
a house exists the foundation must necessarily have been laid first; 
and it is in this way that one must understand that the causes are of 
necessity in the things that come to be by nature too, not that it 
follows of necessity that the things that are first should be causes of 
something, but that those that come to be | subsequently must of 
necessity have one of the things preceding them as a cause. 

And there are some things among those that come to be that are of 
such a sort as to have a cause, indeed, not however one that is proper 
to them and primary*, but [rather], as we are accustomed to say, 
[one that is] accidental. The finding of treasure by someone who 
was digging in order to plant has the digging as a cause, indeed, but 
it is not [a cause] proper to it and did not come to be on account of 
it. For causes | in the strict sense are followed by what is caused 
either of necessity, as our opponents think, or for the most part; but 
causes that are accidental in this way rarely become causes of such 
things. 

So if one argues in this way it follows that one both says that 
nothing comes to be without a cause and preserves the coming-to-be 
of some things as a result of luck and fortuitously, and the existence 
of what depends on us and the contingent, |in the realm of facts and 
not just as expressions. * 


XXV. For how is it not clearly false to say that everything that 
follows something derives the cause of its being from it, and that 
everything that precedes something is its cause? For we see that not 
all the things which succeed one another in time come to be because 
of those which have come to be earlier and before them. Walking is 
not caused by standing up, nor night | by day, nor the Isthmian 
games by the Olympian, | nor yet summer by winter. And for this 
reason one might wonder at their making the assignment of causes 
in such a way that they always regard what has come to be first as 
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the cause of what follows it and construct a successive connection 
and continuity of the causes, and [at their] giving this as the 
explanation for nothing’s coming to be without a cause. 

| For we see that in many cases the same thing is the cause both 
for the things that come to be first and for those that come to be 
later. At any rate, the cause of standing up and of walking about is 
the same; for standing up is not the cause of walking about, but the 
cause of both is the [man] who stands up and walks about and his 
choice. And we see that night and day, too, which have a certain 
order in relation to each other, have one and the same cause, as does 
similarly | the changing of the seasons. Winter is not the cause of 
summer, but both the former things [night and day] and the latter 
things [winter and summer] are caused by the motion and rotation 
of the divine body* and the inclination along the ecliptic; the sun, 
moving along this, is the cause of all alike of the things mentioned 
above. 

Nor indeed does it follow that, because night is not the cause of 
day nor winter of summer, and these things are not intertwined with 
one another in the manner | of a chain, they therefore come to be 
without a cause, or that if they did not come to be in this way [se. in 
the manner of a chain] the unity of the universe and of the things 
that are and come to be in it will be torn apart. For the heavenly 
bodies and their rotation are sufficient to preserve the continuity of 
the things that come to be in the universe. Nor indeed is walking 
without a cause, [just] because it does not derive its cause from 
standing up. 

| So the sequence of causes of which they speak would not be a 
reasonable explanation to give of nothing’s coming to be without a 
cause. For as motions and times have some cause indeed, though the 
cause of a motion is not the previous motion nor of a time the 
previous time, so it is with the things that come to be in them and 
through them. For the continuity of the things that come to be has a 
cause, and it is on account of this that the universe is one and 
eternal, | always organised in one and the same way; and one should 
look for this and not leave the cause aside. But one should not 
suppose that it is of such a sort as this, [namely] that what is 
younger comes to be from what is older, as we see is the case with 
the coming-to-be of living creatures. 

It is reasonable, too, to say that there is some first beginning 
among the causes, which has no other beginning or cause before it. 
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For it is not the case that, if| all things that come to be have causes, 
therefore all things must necessarily have causes. For|not everything 
that is comes to be. How is it not absurd to say that the causes and 
the sequence and successive connection of them extend to infinity, so 
that there is nothing that is first or last? For to say that there is no 
first cause is to do away with cause; for if the first beginning is done 
away with it is necessary that what follows | it be done away with. 
And knowledge too would be done away with by this argument, if 
knowledge in the proper sense is acquaintance with the first causes, 
but according to them there is no first cause among causes. 

Nor does every transgression of an established order do away with 
the things in which it occurs: for it is not impossible that 
some things should come to pass in a way that conflicts with the 
monarch’s order, but not therefore be altogether destructive of his 
monarchy. | Nor, if something of the sort happens in the universe, 
does it at once follow that it altogether destroys the happy state of 
the universe, just as that of the house and its master is not 
[altogether destroyed] by some negligence or other on the part of the 
servants. 


Arguments for the determinist position 
(11) XX VI-X XIX, XXXII. Action and character 


XXVI. The difficulties that they raise with regard to what depends 
on us being such as the common conception of men believes it to be 
are not unreasonable difficulties; | but to rely on the difficulties as 
agreed, and to do away with things that are so evident and to repre- 
sent the life of men as some illusion and jest, struggling [against what 
is evident*] in support of the difficulties raised by themselves — how is 
this not totally unreasonable? For it is not the case that the person 
who cannot solve some one of Zeno [the Eleatic]’s arguments 
against motion should therefore deny motion; the| clear evidence of 
the thing is a more adequate reason for assent than all the 
persuasiveness that seeks to do away with it through arguments. 
Perhaps however it is not a bad idea for us too to consider those of 
the difficulties raised by them in which they place most confidence, 
and to examine how [the matter] stands; for perhaps they will not 
appear too difficult to resolve. Well, one of the difficulties they raise 
is like this. ‘If,’ they say, ‘those things depend on| us of which we are 
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able [to do] the opposites too, and it is to such as these that praise 
and blame and exhortation and dissuasion and punishments and 
honours apply, being wise* and possessing the virtues will not 
depend on those who possess them, because they can no longer 
admit the vices which are opposed to the virtues. And similarly 
vices, too, will no longer depend on those who are vicious; for it does 
not depend on them [is not in their power] not to be bad any longer. 
But|its is absurd to deny that virtues and vices depend on us and are 
the objects of praise and blame; so what depends on us is not like this 
[sc. that of which we are also able to do the opposite].’ 


XXVII. Granting to them that virtues and vices cannot be lost, we 
might perhaps take [the point] in a more obvious way by saying that 
it is in this respect that dispositions | depend on those who possess 
them, [namely] in so far as, before they acquired them, it was in 
their power [depended on them] also not to acquire them. For those 
who possess the virtues have, by choosing what was better instead of 
neglecting it, become the causes of their own acquisition of virtue; 
and similarly with those who possess the vices. And the same 
argument also applies to skills; for in the case of craftsmen, too, each 
one, before he possessed the | skill, possessed the power also of not 
becoming someone of such a kind, but when he has [so] become he 
will no longer be in control over his not having come to be, and 
being, someone of such a kind. For the coming to be of such things 
depends on us; and on account of this what is true is not similar in 
the case of the things that are about to come to be and in that of 
those that are and have come to be. For what is and has come to be 
cannot either not be or not have come to be; but what is about to 
come to be can| also not come to be. For which reason, before somc 
particular person possessed virtue, it was true that he could also not 
come to be someone of such a kind, but of what does come to be of 
such a kind, when it has actually come to be, it is true to say that it 
has come to be in this way. 

If then the wise man were of such a kind from his birth, and 
possessed [his wisdom] having received it from nature in addition to 
the other gifts given to him by her, it would not at all depend on him| 
to be of such a kind, just as it would not [depend on him] to be two- 
footed or rational either; nor would he any longer be praised for 
being like this, but rather wondered at as having received so great a 
gift from divine nature.* For in the case of those who are healthy, 
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those of them who are weak by nature but are [healthy] through 
their own care, these we praise on the grounds that they show 
proper concern for themselves, and on account of this concern | do 
not suffer sickness; but those who are healthy, and not sick, as aresult 
of their nature without trouble and attention, these we no longer 
praise but congratulate, as possessing without effort that which 
others welcome even if its presence comes about with effort. And we 
would behave in the same way, or even more so, in the case of the 
virtures, if they were present in some people by nature — as indeed 
we do| in the case of the gods. But since this is impossible for us, and 
we ought not to ask anything impossible of nature (for [nature] is 
the measure of the possible and the impossible; | virtue is the 
perfection and culmination of the proper nature of each thing, but it 
is impossible that anything incomplete should be in a state of 
perfection, and what has come to be is incomplete immediately it 
has come to be*), it is not possible for man to be born possessing 
virtue. 

Nature does not indeed make no contribution to the acquisition of 
[virtue], but [man] has from her|a capacity and fitness that admits 
of [virtue], which none of the other living creatures has. And it is on 
account of this capacity that man surpasses the other living 
creatures in [his] nature, though he falls short of many creatures in 
bodily advantages. If then we had the capacity that admits of the 
virtues from [nature] in such a way that, as we progressed and were 
perfected we acquired this too, as [we acquire the ability of ] 
walking, | and the growing of teeth and beard and any other of the 
things that we acquire in accordance with nature — not in this way 
either would the virtues depend on us, just as none of the afore- 
mentioned things does. But we do not acquire [the virtues] in this 
way. For if wisdom and virtue were inborn in man in the same way 
as the other things, all or at any rate most of us would possess from 
[nature] not only the capacity that | admits of the virtues but also the 
virtues themselves, just as [we possess] the other things that are in 
accordance with nature for us; and neither in this way would there 
be any need for praise or blame or any such thing in connection with 
virtues and vices, as we would have a more divine reason for and 
reality (?*) of their presence. However, it is not like this. For we do 
not see everyone or even the majority possessing | the virtues, this 
being a sign of the things that come to be in accordance with nature, 
but we are content if we find one such person, who through practice 
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and instruction displays the natural superiority of men to the other 
living creatures, through himself adding what is necessarily lacking 
to our nature.* So the acquisition of the virtues depends on us, and 
neither praise nor blame is useless or | in vain, nor exhortations to 
[do] what is better, nor training in better habits in accordance with 
the laws. 

For none of the natural characteristics of things can become 
different through any habituation (what is heavy cannot be thrown 
upwards so many times that it will become accustomed to be carried 
upwards in accordance with its own nature); but the characters of 
men become of this sort or that through their differing habits. | In the 
case of the things that are by nature we first possess the dispositions 
and then act in accordance with them (for we do not acquire the 
disposition of seeing by seeing many times, but we possess it and see 
accordingly); but in the case of the things that are not by nature we 
acquire the dispositions from the activities. For no-one could 
become a carpenter in any other way than by having frequently 
performed | the activities of a carpenter in accordance with the 
instructions of his teacher. So, since we acquire the virtues too in this 
way (for it is by acting in a temperate way that we become 
temperate), they cannot be present in us by nature. 


XXVIII. Those who say that it is of necessity that we are and come 
to be of a certain kind, and do not leave us the power of both doing 
and not doing those things through which we might come to be of 
such a kind, | and on account of this [assert] that it is not possible 
either for those who come to be bad not to do those things by doing 
which they come to be of a certain kind, nor for the good — how will 
they avoid admitting that nature has made man the worst of all 
living creatures, [man] on account of whom they say everything else 
came to be, as contributing to his preservation? According to them 
virtue and vice are the only things that are, in the one case, good, |in 
the other, bad, and none of the other living creatures is able to admit 
of either; and of men the greatest number are bad, or rather there 
are one or two whom they speak of as having become good men as in 
a fable, a sort of incredible creature as it were and contrary to nature 
and rarer than the Ethiopian phoenix; and the others are all wicked 
and are so to an equal extent, so that there is no difference between 
one and another, | and all who are not wise are alike mad. {If this is 
so,] how will man not be the most wretched creature of all, having 
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wickedness and madness innate in him and allotted to him? But the 
examination of the paradoxes in their doctrines, through which they 
disagree with the truth, must for the most part be excused for the 
present, and we must go back to where we turned aside. 


XXIX. We showed that | it is in this way that it depends on the wise 
man himself to be someone of such a kind, that he is himself 
responsible for [= is himself the cause of] such a disposition and the 
acquisition of it, because he previously had the power also not to 
become like this. He does not then possess the disposition any longer 
as [something that] depends on him (just as [it is no longer in the 
power of, depends on] the person who had thrown himself from a 
height to stop, though he did have the power both to throw himself 
off and not to); but it is in his power also not to perform some of the 
activities | which he performs through possessing the disposition. For 
even if it is pre-eminently reasonable that the wise man should 
perform the activities which are in accordance with reason and 
wisdom, firstly [it is not a question of] definitely performing 
particular [actions] of such a sort [and not others] and doing so toa 
certain extent, but | all the things that come to be in this way admit 
of a certain breadth, and a slight difference in these matters does not 
do away with what was proposed. Next, it is not by compulsion that 
the wise man does any one of the things which he chooses, but as 
himself having control also over not doing any one of them. For it 
might also sometimes seem reasonable to the wise man| not to do on 
some occasion what would reasonably have been brought about by 
him — in order to show the freedom in his actions, if some prophet 
predicted to him that he would of necessity do this very thing. This 
indeed those who claim to be prophets [actually] suspect, and 
avoiding immediate refutations do not make any such predictions to 
those who could refute them; but just as they avoid laying down the 
times | [when] the things, which they predict are going to occur, [will 
do so], so they also avoid saying and prophesying anything to those 
who can immediately do the opposite of what is prophesied. 
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Arguments for the determinist position 
XXX-XXXI. Digression: Divine foreknowledge and prophecy 


XXX. To say that it is reasonable that the gods should have 
foreknowledge of the things that will be, because it is absurd to say 
that they fail to know anything of the things that will be, and, 
assuming this, to try to establish by means of it that all things| come 
to be of necessity and in accordance with fate — [this] is neither true 
nor reasonable. For if the nature of the things admits of this, there is 
non-one for whom it would be more reasonable to know the things 
that are going to be than [it would be] for the gods [to do so]; but 
when [the nature of the things] is not able to admit of such 
prediction and foreknowledge, it is no longer reasonable even for the 
gods to. know anything that is impossible.* For the things that are 
impossible in their own nature | preserve the same nature even where 
the gods are concerned. For it is impossible even for the gods either 
to make the diagonal commensurable with the side [of a square], or 
twice two five, or any of the things that have happened not to have 
happened. Nor do they even want to [do so] in the first place in the 
case of things that are impossible in this way [i.e. in their own 
nature]; for the difficulty is present in the very statement of them. 
And it is similarly impossible for them, in the case of that which has 
in its proper nature the possibility | of both coming to be and not, to 
have foreknowledge that at all events it w2// be or that at all events” it 
will not be. For if foreknowledge about these things before they 
[occur] does away with what is contingent in them, it is clear that, if 
this were to be preserved, foreknowledge concerning them would be 
impossible. 

And that this is so according to [the determinists] too is clear from 
their assuming that the gods have foreknowledge of the things that 
are going to be and establishing by means of this | that they come to 
be of necessity, on the grounds that, if they did not come to be in this 
way, [the gods] would not have foreknowledge of them. But if even 
according to them necessity follows on the gods’ foreknowledge and 
prediction, [then], if necessity were not present in the things that 
come to be, not even according to | them would the gods have 
foreknowledge of the things that are going to be. So they too 
themselves preserve the same lack of power for the gods — if indeed 
one should say that it is through lack of power and weakness that it 
comes about that one is unable to do things that are impossible. 
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They do not indeed ascribe greater power to the divine through {the 
power of] prediction, but, on account of their | assuming [that the 
gods have this power] they introduce the view of things [that they 
do].* saying things that are in no way consistent and harmonious 
with the things that come to be and are evident. 

For by applying this [argument] it will be possible to show that all 
the things that are impossible are possible, since it is not reasonable 
that the gods should fail to know them. For someone could assume 
that it is absurd that the gods should not know the measure of the 
infinite, | and, laying this down, go on to suppose that it is possible to 
know the measure of the infinite, and that, if this is so”, it is possible 
for there to be a certain definite measure of the infinite; for if it were 
not [possible], not even the gods would have known the measure of 
it. 

But since to have foreknowledge of the things that are going to be 
is to have cognizance of them as being such as they are (for having 
foreknowledge is different from bringing about), it is clear | that he 
who has foreknowledge of things that are contingent will have 
foreknowledge of them as such. For it is not foreknowledge to say that 
what is contingent will be in the manner of [what] will be 
necessarily. So the gods too would have foreknowledge of the things 
that are contingent as contingent, and necessity will not at all follow 
on this on account of foreknowledge of this sort. And it is in this way 
that we actually listen to those who make predictions. For those 
who make predictions along with advising someone|to choose and do 
what he should, do not speak about the things they predict as things 
that will be of necessity. 

And in general, if [i] they say that ad/ things are possible for the 
gods, and even impossible things will be possible for them, it will not 
indeed be shown through their foreknowledge concerning the things 
that are going to be that all the things that come to be do so of 
necessity. But if [ii] they concede that the things that are impossible 
are so also for the gods, they | should first show that this sort of 
foreknowledge [i.e. the sort that they assert — as opposed to 
foreknowledge of the contingent as contingent] is possible, and then 
attribute it to the gods. For it is neither evident nor in agreement 
with the things that [actually] come to be that it is this sort of 
foreknowledge concerning the things that are going to be that the 
gods exercise. 

We therefore do not do away either with prophecy or with the gods’ 
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foreknowledge by saying that they make predictions about things in 
accordance with | the way the things naturally are; | XXXI but 
neither do we take away from men the usefulness of prophecy, which 
comes about through someone’s being able actually to take 
precautions against something, when he would not have done so if the 
god had not advised him. But those who sing the praises of prophecy| 
and say that it is preserved only by their own account, and use it as a 
proof that all things come to be in accordance with fate, not only say 
nothing that is true but in addition have the effrontery, what is more, 
to say things about the gods that are absurd and altogether alien from 
them. For how are the things that they say about these matters not | 
absurd? Certain people raise the difficulty against them why indeed, 
if all the things that come to be do so of necessity, the prophecies that 
come from the gods resemble pieces of advice, as if those who had 
heard them could both take precautions against something and do 
something on account of what they had heard. Moreover, [the 
‘objectors] bring forward the oracle given to Laius, in which Pythian 
[Apollo] says to him, concerning the fact that he ought not to beget 
children, | ‘If you beget a child, the one who is born will slay you, and 
all your house will wade in blood’ [Euripides Phoenissae 19-20]. But, as 
their writings proclaim, [the determinists] do not say that [Apollo] 
prophesied in this way because he did not know that [Laius] would 
not obey (for he knew this above all). Rather, [they say] that* if he 
had not made any such prophecy, none of the things that came about 
in the| tragic reversal concerning Laius and Oedipus would have done 
so. For neither would Laius have exposed the son that was born to 
him in the way that he did, nor would the child have been taken up by 
the herdsman and given for adoption to the Corinthian Polybus, and, 
when he grew up and met Laius on the road, slain him without 
recognising him or being recognised. For if he had been brought up as 
a son in his parents’ house, | he would never have failed to recognise 
them, and so killed one of them and married the other. So, in order 
that [the occurrence of] all these things should be preserved and the 
drama of fate fulfilled, the god gave Laius the impression through the 
oracle that he could take precautions against what was said; and 
when he had become drunk and begotten a child, he exposed the child 
that had been born in order to destroy it; and it was this exposure|that 
became the cause of the unholy stories. 
Well, if someone says these things, how does he either preserve 
prophecy, or teach pious conceptions concerning the gods, or show 
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that prophecy has any usefulness? For prophecy is thought to be 
prediction | of the things that are going to happen, but they make 
Apollo the author of the things he predicts. For that which would 
not have happened thus if the god had not prophesied in this way 
(and he prophesied in this way for this very reason, that the things 
that came about concerning them* should come about) — how is this 
not the deed of him who prophesied, rather than revelation of the 
things that were going to be? But even if the gods | must have some 
advantage over the other prophets, so that they assist the things that 
are going to be, it is reasonable that they should contribute to the 
coming about of what is good (for the poets constantly sing this 
about the gods, that they are ‘givers of good things’). Yet according 
to what [the determinists] say, at least, Apollo does not contribute 
to anything good for Laius, but strives and does all he can with a 
view to his house escaping nothing | of [all] that is most unholy and 
impious. Who, when he heard these things, would not say that the 
absence of [divine] providence asserted by the followers of Epicurus 
was more pious than this sort of providential care? 

And how is it consistent both to say that fate is god and employs 
the things that are and come to be in the universe for the 
preservation both of the universe itself and of the ordering of the 
things within it, and [also] | to say such things about it as that it 
employs even Apollo as an accomplice in the most unholy deeds on 
account of its eagerness that they [should happen]? What will they 
say fate preserves by its employment of the killing of a father by his 
son and the unholy marriage of a mother and her son and the birth 
of children who are also the brothers of their father? What [aspect] 
of the organisation of the universe is it reasonable [to suppose] has 
its preservation from these things, | so that even Apollo should fear 
that any of them might be left undone? If they had not come about, 
would it have hindered the dwelling of men in cities and according 
to laws? Or the preservation of the elements of the universe? Or the 
orderly and eternal revolution of the heavenly bodies? Or which of 
the things out of which the universe comes to be constituted and 
organised in accordance with reason? It is clear that, if again they 
hear | any other story from one of the tragic poets whose concern is 
fictions of this sort — either some woman who through jealousy 
plotted against someone else’s children but slew her own, or some 
unfortunate old Thyestes eating the flesh of his own children when 
some Atreus his brother has put such a meal before him — they 
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believe such stories as things that happened, and establish | fate and 
providence through them, as if making it their business | to do away 
with what they want to establish through the very [arguments that 
they use to] establish it. And yet it would be far better and more 
sensible to do away with their assumptions on account of the 
absurdity of their consequences, [rather] than to defend such 
absurdities on account of the assumptions. But they both find it easy 
to believe in the most absurd things, and do not| shrink from stating 
explanations of how their coming about is in accordance with reason. 


XXXII. But enough of such matters (for it is sufficient in each case 
to display the absurdity of [their] opinion). And I think it has been 
sufficiently shown how it is said that being wise depends on the wise 
man even though he cannot now not be wise; for [it is] not because 
now, when he is wise, it depends on him to be like this (for he would 
also have control over | not now being wise), but [it is] because, 
before coming to be like this, just as he had the power of coming to 
be [like this], so he also [had the power] of not coming to be like 
this, and [because], for the reason which we stated before*, he 
contributed to his own coming to be like this. 

In the case of the gods being such [as they are*] will no longer 
depend on them (which indeed was also itself among the difficulties 
raised by [the determinists*]), because being like this is present in 
their nature, and none | of the things that are present in this way 
depends on oneself. It is for this reason that the good things that [the 
gods] have are the objects of honour and blessing, possessing 
something greater than [do] those good things that are the objects of 
praise, because [the gods’] nature cannot admit in the first place 
what is less good"; but we are praised for the acquisition of the 
virtues, because, although our nature admits also of what is worse, 
we did not shrink from [pursuing] the better — when, moreover, the 
worse | seems to be acquired without sweat and toil, virtue with 
labour and toil and much sweat. However, the wise man has, in the 
case of individual actions, the power of also not doing them; and the 
gods too have this power, if indeed they too perform some actions 
concerning the things that can also be otherwise. For Apollo is not 
deprived of the power of both prophesying to the same person and| 
not, nor Asclepius of that of helping [and not]. At any rate almost all 
men have recourse to him, where he is most fully manifested, 
believing that he bestows his [aid] more on those who are eager to 
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have him as their doctor than on those who are not eager. 


Arguments for the determinist position 


(111) XX XINI-X XXVIII. Miscellaneous 


XXXII. [Consider the following argument*]: ‘Those who do not 
think that the preservation of the activity of living creatures 
according to impulse already preserves what depends on us are 
mistaken; for everything that come to be according to impulse 
depends on those who exercise the impulse* For is not what 
depends on us an activity? And, again, this being agreed, | do not 
some activities seem to be according to impulse and some not? And, 
again, this being so, [is it not true that] none of those things that are 
activities indeed, but nof according to impulse, depends on us? So, if 
this too is conceded, it follows on the basis of these [assertions] that 
all that comes to be according to impulse depends on those who act 
thus; for [what depends on us] is not [to be found] in any of those 
activities that are of another sort [i.e., not according to impulse]. | 
Therefore what depends on us, [in the sense of] what can both be 
brought about by us and not, is preserved in our position; for the 
things that come to be in this way, too, are [to be found*] in those 
that come to be according to impulse.’ — How is this not [the 
argument] of those who are totally ignorant of the matters they are 
discussing? For [even] if it has been conceded that what depends on 
us is [to be found] in activities according to impulse, it does not yet 
follow on account of this argument that all activity that is| according 
to impulse depends on us. For ‘what depends on us’ is only present 
in those of the things that come to be according to impulse that are 
activities in accordance with rational impulse. And rational impulse 
is that which comes about in [creatures] endowed with deliberation 
and choice; that is, the [impulse] of men, when it comes about in 
relation to [deliberation and choice]. For the activities according to 
impulse of other creatures are not like this, because with them it is 
no longer the case that they possess the power|of also not performing 
the activity that is according to impulse. — And for this reason what 
depends on us is [to be found] in activities according to impulse, but 
it is not indeed, on account of this, the case that every activity that 
comes about according to impulse involves ‘what depends on us’. 
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XXXIV. And how is it not [the action] of those who do not know 
the things that are brought about by themselves to use the truth of 
the things that are brought about*, which they do away with 
through their doctrine, in establishing the doctrine that does away 
with it? For| taking it that each of the things constituted by nature is 
such as it is according to fate, ‘by nature’ and ‘according to fate’ 
being the same*, they add ‘Therefore it is in accordance with fate 
that living creatures will have perception and exercise impulse, and 
that some living creatures will merely act and others will act 
rationally, and some will act rightly and some wrongly; for this is in 
accordance with nature for them. But if right and wrong actions 
remain and such | natures and qualities are not done away with, 
praise too remains and blame and punishments and rewards. For 
such is the sequence and order of these things.’ But it does not 
indeed still follow that these things come about in this way for those 
who transfer nature, and the things that come to be according to 
nature, to fate and necessity. | For it is according to nature for living 
creatures that are capable of action and rational that they are able to 
act both wrongly and rightly, because they do neither of these 
compulsorily; and this is true and this is how it is. But it does not 
follow for those who say that we do all the things that we do of 
necessity that some of those who act rationally act rightly and others 
wrongly; and we do do| all things of necessity according to those 
who maintain that it is impossible for us not to do [them] in these 
particular circumstances, and that the circumstances on account of 
which we do [them] will of necessity always be present to us. For it 
is not the man who does something pleasing in just any way that one 
says acts rightly, nor the man who does something base in just any 
way that [one says] acts wrongly; but if in any way someone who 
has the power [to do] what is worse chooses and does| what is better, 
it is this man whom we says acts rightly. At any rate, we no longer 
say that the man who has done these same things from chance acts 
rightly, since acting rightly is judged not only from the things that 
are done, but much more from the disposition* and capacity from 
which what is done [has its origin]. And the same argument applies 
to wrong actions. 

But those whose power of doing some other things besides those 
which they do| has been taken away by the circumstances, and who 
do not themselves contribute anything to those circumstances 
surrounding them on account of which they do [these things] — how 
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could anyone still say that these act wrongly or rightly? For the man 
himself has power neither over [his having] this kind of disposition, 
from which, when these particular circumstances surround him, the 
impulse to do these particular things comes about, nor over the 
circumstances being of the kind they are. For it is on account of this 
that none | of these [expressions — sc. ‘acting wrongly’ or ‘acting 
rightly’] is applied to the irrational living creatures. Being led to do 
[what he does] by his disposition and particular circumstances, and 
not himself having control over his not being in this condition, [the 
agent] would no longer be said to act wrongly or rightly in the case 
of things that are done in this way. But since praise and blame, 
punishments and rewards apply to wrong and right actions, as they 
themselves too say, | it is clear that if the latter are done away with 
each of the former will be too. 

Acting rightly would not be applied to the gods in the strict sense, 
but as equivalent to ‘doing | what is good’, if those who have [the 
power of | acting rightly also have that of acting wrongly, but the 
divine cannot admit of wrong action. For it is on account of this that 
we do not praise the gods, because they are superior to praise and to 
the right actions to which praises apply. 


XXXV. And let us not pass over that argument, either, in which 
they place| confidence as being able to prove something of the points 
at issue. They say: ‘it is not the case that fate is of this sort but 
Destiny does not exist; or that Destiny exists but Apportionment 
does not; or that Apportionment exists but Retribution does not; or 
that Retribution exists but law does not; or that law exists but right 
reason enjoining what should be done and forbidding what should 
not be done does not. But| it is wrong actions that are forbidden and 
right actions that are enjoined. So it is not then the case that fate is 
of this sort but wrong and right actions do not exist. But if there are 
wrong and right actions, virtue and vice exist, and if these exist, the 
noble and the base exist. But the noble is praiseworthy, the base 
blameworthy. So it is not then the case that fate is of this | sort but 
there does not exist what is praiseworthy or blameworthy. But 
praiseworthy things deserve reward and blameworthy things 
deserve punishment. So it is not then the case that fate is of this sort 
but there are not reward and punishment. But reward is a deeming 
worthy of privilege, and punishment is correction. So it is not then 
the case that fate is of this sort but there is not deeming worthy of 
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privilege and correction. But if these things are so, all the things that 
were mentioned remain even when all things come to be| according 
to fate — right and wrong actions and rewards and punishments and 
deemings worthy of privilege and praise and blame.’ 


XXXVI. Well, if they are compelled to say these things in this way 
as an effect of their circumstances", it is right to pardon them, and 
there is no need either for us greatly to bother ourselves about the 
things which they say in accordance with necessity, or for them 
[greatly to bother themselves] about those who do not speak in a 
similar way to them| (for it is the power of the circumstances that is 
the cause of what is said, and of the opinions that are held, by each 
party); and there is no need to blame those who speak, as they 
contribute nothing [themselves] towards their speaking in this way, 
if indeed they do not have the cause in themselves either of the 
circumstances nor of the disposition in accordance with which it 
came about that they were moved in this way by the circumstances. 
But if we do have the power to speak worse or better, who would | not 
be amazed at the way in which their argument is put together, for its 
simplicity and [the way in which] it reaches its conclusion from 
admitted and evident premisses? 

Or have they gained no benefit at all, then, from all their long 
labour over syllogisms?* They posit that fate employs all the things 
that have come to be and are coming to be in accordance with itself 
for the unimpeded | realisation of the things that it brings about, 
according as each of them has come to be and is by nature, 
[employing] the stone as a stone, the plant as a plant, the living 
creature as a living creature, and if as a living creature also as 
possessing impulse; and when they posit that [fate] employs the 
living creature as a living creature and possessed of impulse and that 
the things which are brought about by [fate] * through the creatures 
come about according to the impulse of the creatures (these too 
following the causes | which of necessity surround them at that time, 
whatever these are), [they do so] thinking that, by preserving the 
activity of living creatures according to impulse when all things 
come to be in accordance with fate, they also preserve the existence 
of something that depends on us. [It is thinking thus] that they put 
forward their other arguments and in particular the one just stated — 
not, it seems to me, so much trusting in it as true, as thinking that 
through its length and the number of terms and the unclear way 
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[they] are put together, they will| mislead their listeners. 

But let us see what it is that it says, for the present passing over the 
majority of the terms that are laid down; and, taking away Destiny 
and Apportionment and Retribution, terms that they use to signify 
what they themselves decide, let us examine [what it says] in respect 
of the other [terms involved]. For it would be worth finding out the 
necessity of the consequence ‘it is not the case that fate is of this] sort 
but law does not exist’. For if the things that come about in 
accordance with fate follow the causes which of necessity surround 
them, and it is not possible for the person who acts according to 
impulse not to follow these causes, joining the cause from himself to 
them whatever happens, as [it is not possible] for the stone thrown* 
from a height not to be carried downwards or from the sphere not to 
roll down the slope when it is | thrown* down it, what use is there 
any longer for laws? For as the stone would never be prevented 
[from being carried downwards] by a person who said that it should 
not be carried downwards, because it is itself like this by nature and 
has the external causes assisting to bring this about; so none| even of 
us would ever be persuaded by an argument or a law which said that 
he should act contrary to the necessity of the circumstances. For 
there is no advantage to us from knowing what is enjoined by the 
laws, if there are* causes laid down beforehand which our impulse 
must necessarily follow when they surround [us]. And in this way | 
the usefulness of the laws would be done away with — if at least the 
laws enjoin the things that should be done and forbid those that 
should not, but the laws’ command is not followed by our action 
according to impulse when the causes which surround us of necessity 
move and carry us to some other [course of action]. And if the 
usefulness of the laws were done away with through fate of this sort, 
so would the|laws be. For what is the advantage of laws when we are 
deprived by fate of the power of obeying them? 

It does not then follow that, if fate is of this sort, law exists. For 
fate and law are opposed, if the law enjoins what should be done and 
what should not, on the assumption that those who act can obey it 
when it gives commands (and for this reason it punishes those who 
do not obey for| acting wrongly, rewarding those who obey for acting 
rightly); but fate says that all the things that come to be do so 
necessarily and on account of causes of a similar sort, and of things 
that come about on account of causes of a similar sort it is not 
possible to say that some are wrong actions and some right actions. 
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If someone were to say that the law too is among the causes which 
are necessary and laid down beforehand by fate, it is clear that, | for 
those who do according to impulse the things that are in accordance 
with it, it will itself necessarily be among the causes that surround 
them, and that it will not be present* to those who do the things that 
are not in accordance with it. But it is clear that those who have this 
cause of their not doing the things in accordance with [the law] 
would not be blamed. For how are they deserving of blame, if the 
cause from the laws was not among the causes which surrounded 
them according to necessity | [and] which their impulse could not 
but follow, [but, rather, it was] prevented from being present by 
some necessity and fate? But in this way at least it would no longer 
be law, since those who obeyed it (if this should be called ‘obeying’) 
would follow of necessity, and those who disobeyed it would have 
been prevented from obeying it by some necessity. So a much truer 
consequence would be, ‘if fate is of this sort, | law does not exist’. And 
if law is done away with, and with it wrong and right action, [then] 
as they themselves too assumed in the consequence in their | 
argument, virtue and vice would be done away with, [as would] 
there being something in men that is shameful or noble and 
praiseworthy or blameworthy or deserving of reward or punishment. 


Nothing then is left of what was established by the argument 
which was advanced with such skill, and that consequence will 
follow for them, beginning | in its later stages, that they say follows 
for those who try to do away with there being anything that depends 
on us; as though it were agreed that they themselves preserve it 
through having taken the initiative in criticising others, thinking 
that they [themselves] escape through not seeming to be involved [in 
the difficulties] themselves*. For if there are no rewards or 
punishments, [they argue,] neither [is there] praise or blame; if not 
these, nor [are there] right and wrong actions; if not these, nor [are 
there] | virtue and vice; and if not these, they say, nor are there even 
gods. But the first, [namely] that there are no rewards or 
punishments, follows on [the assertion] that all things come to be in 
accordance with fate, as has been shown. So the last [proposition 
follows] too; but this is absurd and impossible. So we must reject 
[the assertion] that all things come to be in accordance with fate, on 
which this followed. 
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XXXVI. But let us see whether the argument advanced after this 
does not involve | similar necessary [consequences]. It runs as 
follows: ‘It is not the case [both] that all things are in accordance 
with fate, and that the organisation of the universe is hindered or 
impeded*; nor [that it is unhindered and unimpeded] but that there 
is not an (ordered) universe; nor that there is a universe but that 
there are not gods. But if there are gods, the gods are good; but if 
this is so, virtue exists; but if virtue exists, practical wisdom exists; 
but if this is so, knowledge of what should be done and of what 
should | not be done exists. But right actions should be done and 
wrong actions should not be done. So it is not the case that 
everything comes to be in accordance with fate but wrong and right 
actions do not exist. But right actions are noble, wrong actions base, 
and noble things are praiseworthy, base things blameworthy. So it is 
not the case that all things are in accordance with fate but that there 
are not things that are praiseworthy and blameworthy. But | if this is 
sO, praise and blame exist. But we reward what we praise and 
punish what we blame; and he who gives a reward gives a privilege, 
he who punishes corrects. So it is not the case that all things come to 
be in accordance with fate but giving privilege and correcting do not 
exist™.’ 

This argument too, indeed, comes from the same wrestling-school 
and may clearly be refuted as being false through the same points. For 
first, who will readily | concede ‘it is not the case both that all things 
are in accordance with fate and that the| organisation of the universe 
is hindered or impeded’*? For some things come to be of necessity, 
some contingently, and of these some in accordance with nature, 
some in accordance with choice and reason, some according to 
impulse, some from luck and fortuitously. But all the others are done 
away with by fate; so it is not | the case that the organisation of the 
universe would remain unhindered and unimpeded” [if all things 
were in accordance with fate]. But even if this were conceded, and 
that the universe exists and that if the universe exists the gods do — 
although according to Epicurus they are outside it — and that the gods 
are good, and [even if] it followed from [the existence of] the gods that 
virtue exists too, how would it follow from the existence of the virtue of 
the gods that practical wisdom exists? What is the necessity of | this 
consequence? For if the supposition was that the virtue of men existed, 
[the existence of] practical wisdom too would follow from this, but 
since from what had been laid down it was supposed that the virtue of 
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the gods existed, how would [the existence of] practical wisdom still 
follow from [that of] the virture of the gods, when [practical wisdom] 
is a virtue of men? For it is not possible to say that the virtues of men 
and of gods are the same. For neither is it in other respects true to say 
that the| same perfections and virtues belong to those who are so far 
removed from each other in nature, nor are the arguments that they 
state concerning these matters in any reasonable. Practical wisdom is 
a virtue of men; it is, as they say, the knowledge of what should be done 
and of what should not be done. For it is in cases where it is possible 
for something to be done also of those things that should not be done 
that the knowledge of what should be done and of| what should not be 
done has its place; but if all things come to be in accordance with fate 
the knowledge of what should be done and of what should not be done 
is useless. For what is the advantage of such knowledge to those who 
cannot guard against any of the things that they do? But if the 
knowledge of these things were in no way useful, practical wisdom 
would be done away with, so that the consequence is more true [that] 
‘if fate exists, practical wisdom does not’. For| by the argument by 
which law was done away with when fate was laid down’, (by this 
argument) practical wisdom too will be done away with. And if this is 
done away with it is clear that each one of the other things too which 
were posited in the sequence which followed on practical wisdom will 
be done away with. 


XXXVITI. It has already many times been stated and shown in the 
earlier parts [of this work] that they do not preserve what depends 
on us even by showing that movement according to impulse is 
preserved for living creatures when all things come about in 
accordance with fate | — unless someone wants simply to say that 
what is brought about by something in accordance with its own 
nature depends on it, introducing another meaning of ‘what 
depends on us’ besides that which is accepted and [in accordance 
with] our conception [of it], which we say is on account of our 
having the power for opposite [courses of] action. | And all the other 
arguments that they put forward to establish this doctrine are like 
these, for the most part being ingenious as far as the words are 
concerned, but not gaining credibility from agreement with the facts 
concerning which they are stated. 


Conclusion 


XXXIX. These are, O most divine emperors, the chief points, in my 
view, of the opinion of Aristotle concerning fate and what depends 
on us. If we hold this opinion we will, first, be pious towards the 
gods, giving them thanks for the benefits we have already received 
from them and asking things from them on the grounds that they are 
in control both of giving and of not giving. And we shall also feel 
gratitude concerning both you [yourselves] and rulers | like you, 
since you act concerning us as your own choice leads you, doing 
what you do through choice of what is better and by taking thought 
concerning the judgement of it, but not following certain causes laid 
down beforehand, which it is necessary to follow wherever they 
lead. And we will also be concerned about virtue, as being ourselves 
in control of becoming better or worse. | For a man is only in control 
of those things over which he himself has the power also not to do 
them. And, [as] I have tried to present to you throughout my 
account, we will only seem to do the other things that we do in life* 
reasonably if we assign their causes in accordance with the opinion 
of Aristotle concerning them. 
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Mantissa X XII 
From the [teachings] of Aristotle 
concerning what depends on us 


About what depends on us an opinion such as the following was also 
put forward. If the nature of all men| is not alike, but differs (for by 
nature some are well-endowed and others ill-endowed), and nature 
exercises the greatest influence towards men’s coming to be of one 
sort or another, and after nature habits, choice too coming to be of a 
certain sort as a result of both of these, one might be altogether at a 
loss as to how choice will still depend on us. For indeed, even if one 
were to regard education too as a cause™ [of our choices], not even 
learning depends on us (I describe | that sort of thing as ‘depending 
on us’ of which the opposite too is both possible and depends on 
us)*. And this would be a matter of even greater difficulty, if it were 
to be the case that nothing comes to be without a cause; and this too 
is what all supposed.* For it is necessary that the cause of the things 
which are brought about by us at the present should exist 
beforehand, and it is impossible | that the same cause should be [the 
cause] of opposites; but if this [is so], all things that come to be come 
to be of necessity, for their causes have been laid down beforehand. 
That this then should be so is necessary, unless some motion 
without a cause is discovered. 

But it is discovered and it does exist; and when this is shown both 
what depends on us will be preserved, and the fortuitous and the 
things that depend on luck. Aristotle too thinks that there is some 
motion | without a cause, as is stated in the fifth book of the 
Metaphysics [E 2 1026b13ff.*]. The existence of motion without a 
cause is established, if it should be shown that there is not-being 
[decerally: what is not] in the things that are, diffused somehow 
among them and accompanying them. For if there is somehow not- 
being in the things that are (and there is, for there is per accidens 
being in the things that are; for what is not, if it attaches as an 
accident to anything, is described as being something per accidens) 
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there would be some motion without a cause, | and if this existed the 
point set before us would have been shown. And that not-being is 
somehow in the things that are in actuality one could easily learn 
from considering them. 

For if some of the things that are are eternal, and others perish, 
the difference between these would not be present in them as a result 
of any other cause than their sharing in not-being. For it is as a 
result of the mixture and blending and presence of this that | 
slackness and weakness come to be in the things that are not eternal 
and prevent them from always | existing and always being in the 
same state. For if there were not any not-being in the things that are, 
they would not desire the good [?]. But if it is as a result of the 
mixture of not-being that perishable things are such [as they are], 
and in addition to them things that are false, and if there are some 
things among the things that are that are perishable and perish and 
are false, [then] there is some not-being in them. | And this is sound 
when taken conversely, too; if there is not not-being in the things 
that are, it will not be the case that certain of the things that are are 
perishable. So there is not-being. 

If then not-being is diffused among the things that are subject to 
coming-to-be, and mixed with them, and things that come to be are 
preceded* by certain causes which are not themselves eternal either, 
there is some not-being in causes too, and this is what we call a 
cause per accidens. | For what is per accidens when it is present in the 
same things qua causes, would be a cause per accidens. For when 
anything follows on a certain cause, the cause not existing for the 
sake of this thing’s coming about, then what precedes” is called the 
cause per accidens of this thing that followed on it, that is, not a cause. 
So what followed on this cause came about without a cause, for it 
did not do so on account of a proper cause of its own. This, | when it 
occurs in external causes, creates luck and the fortuitous; when in 
the [causes] in us, what depends on us. 

For nature and habit seem to be cause[s] in us of choice; but, to 
the extent to which there is not-being in these, to this extent (there is 
not-being) also in choice. And for this reason we sometimes choose 
those things of which the cause has not been laid down in us 
beforehand, on account of the weakness and slackness | of mortal 
nature; for [otherwise*] we would always be moved in a similar way 
in the same situations*. But the nature of not-being, as I said, 
removes eternity and perpetual activity in the same manner* from 
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those things in which it is present. So it is those choices that we 
make without a cause and with no cause existing beforehand that 
are said to depend on us; and the opposites of these, too, are 
possible, as that cause has not been laid down beforehand that, | if it 
had existed beforehand, would certainly have rendered it necessary 
that this should come to be. For this reason it often happens that 
some who are similar in nature and have been brought up in the 
same habits become different from each other, as a result of the 
choices that have no cause. 

Not-being is neither mixed with many of the things that are, nor is 
there much of it in those things in which it ts present, but [it is] in 
few of the things which are and in a small amount. For it is in those| 
of the the things that are in which there is non-eternity; that is, the 
region around the earth. And this region is very small in relation to 
the whole universe. For if the earth has the ratio of a point to the 
whole heaven, according to the astronomers, and not-being is 
concerned with this and the things in it, it would be concerned with 
a very small [part]. — And it is in even these things in an obscure sort 
of way and not to any great extent. For in the things which | are 
subject to coming-to-be there is on the one hand that which is for the 
most part, of which nature is the cause, but as much as is| released 
from nature and its power for making the things that come to be 
according to it come to be of necessity — that is, what is for the least 
part, in which is situated that which can also be otherwise* — it is 
with this that the weakness that results from not-being, too, is 
concerned: So not-being is not in the things that are of necessity 
(and for this reason neither is the contingent"), nor | is it in those 
things in which there is being-for-the-most-part, to the extent that 
they are like this, but in the the things that are opposed to these, that 
is, in those that are for the least part; and it is in these that things 
due to luck and fortuitous things are located, and those which are 
said to depend on us in the proper sense. 

For those choices of which nature or training or habit is the cause 
are said to depend on us in the sense that they come about through 
us; but those which come to be without a cause and in accordance 
with not-being, (these) in this way preserve | what is said to depend 
on us in the proper sense, coming to be through weakness of nature; 
and that which depends on us is this, of which the opposite too could 
have been chosen by the one who chose this. So what depends on us 
is a matter of* that which through the existence of not-being has 
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weakened the continuity of the causes in us; and it occupies this 
position, becoming a cause in cases where the necessary cause has 
failed on account of | the mixing and interweaving of not-being in 
what is. 


Mantissa X XIII 
From the [teachings] of Aristotle 
concerning what depends on us 


Of the things that are brought about and put together by the divine 
power that comes to be in that body that is subject to coming to be, 
as a result of its proximity to the divine* — and this [power] we also 
call ‘nature’ — the most honourable is man. For he alone of things | 
here [on earth] has a share in the most perfect of the powers of soul, 
and this is mind, and he alone has rational soul, in respect of which 
he is able to deliberate and enquire about the things he should do, 
and is not like the other living creatures; these, in virtue of their not 
sharing in such a power, we call irrational, following and assenting 
to the appearances that impinge on them and doing | each of the 
things that they do without examination. For man alone of the other 
living creatures is able, after an appearance has impinged on him 
that something should be done, to enquire about it and deliberate, 
whether he should assent to what appeared or not. And when he has 
deliberated and decided, accordingly he sets out [exercises impulse] 
either to do or not to do either [alternative]; and he goes for 
whichever [alternative] he preferred | as a result of the deliberation. 
And on account of this [man] alone of all living creatures has his 
acting depending on himself, because he has the power also of not 
doing this same thing. For the choice of the things that should be 
done depends on himself, if deliberating and deciding | depend on 
himself. For [having these things] depending on himself is the same 
as being a beginning and efficient cause of those things which we say 
depend on himself. 

What depends on us is located in those things with which 
deliberation, too, is concerned. And we deliberate neither about 
things that have come to be [already] nor about those which are 
already, but about those which are in the future and are able|to come 
to be and not to come to be, and of which the cause is intelligence. 
For these things can both be done by us and not. So it is in these that 
what depends on us, too, is located, and man is a beginning and 
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cause of the things that are done through him, having this as a 
special [gift] from nature as compared with all the other things that 
are brought about by her, because he alone is also rational by nature 
and has the power of deliberation. For it is in this | that being 
rational consists. 

But if the cause is the beginning of those things of which it is the 
cause, and man is the beginning of the things that are done by 
himself], he will also be the cause of these things. If then it is absurd 
to enquire after and speak of the beginning of a beginning (for that 
thing is not simply a beginning, of which there is some other 
beginning), there will not, either, be some efficient cause [of the 
things done by a man] laid down beforehand, other than [his] 
choice and will and| decision of a certain sort and [in short] the man 
[himself] * (for [otherwise] he would no longer remain a beginning); 
but the cause-of the things that are done by him is himself and his 
decision and choice and the efficient cause of these*, but of these 
things themselves there is no longer anything else [that is the cause]. 
For if these things are a beginning, and there is no beginning and 
cause of what is called a beginning in the proper sense (there is a 
cause of the man’s being and coming to be, | but not of his choosing 
these things or these; for this [is what] being [is] for him, that is, [it 
is] to have a power like this in himself), [man’s power and capacity 
of action depend on himself*}. 

For how would deliberating even be useful any longer, if we had 
causes of our actions laid down beforehand? And how would man 
any longer be more honourable than the other living creatures, if 
deliberating were shown to be useless? And [it would be] useless if 
preferring something as a result of deliberation | and choosing that 
which we preferred did not depend on us. To say that the 
‘appearance’ is the cause of [our] deliberating about what appeared 
is in no way absurd; but to regard not the deliberation but the 
appearance as the cause also of [our] doing a certain thing is to do 
away with deliberation, and [so] with [the appearance’s being a] 
cause, as we hold it to be; [for we hold it to be] the cause of 
something that exists*. So, if what appeared is the cause of the 
deliberating, the deliberation of the decision, | the decision of the 
impulse, and the impulse of the action, nothing among these will be 
without a cause. 

And just as deliberating shows that something depends on us, so 
does repenting of certain things that have been done and blaming 
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ourselves and our own choice; for such blame is evidence that we are 
responsible for having then done what has been done. But to look for 
some other cause|of [our] having preferred a certain course of action 
as a result of the deliberation is to do away with deliberation. For | 
the essence of deliberating is in being able to decide and choose what 
appears best as a result of the deliberation. The person who takes 
this away from deliberation leaves only the name of deliberation. 

To say that, when all the external circumstances are similar, ezther 
[i] someone will choose, or even do, the same things or [ii] something 
will be without a cause, and that | of these [ii], that something should 
come to be without a cause, is impossible, while [i], that [someone] 
chooses the same things when the circumstances are the same, 
shows that the external causes have control over the things that we 
do — this is not sound. For neither is it necessary for a man always to 
choose the same things when all the circumstances are the same, nor 
is the action without a cause, if it does not come about in the same 
way. For the deliberation and the choice | and the decision and the 
man are the cause of action of this sort, [and the man], having in 
himself the power of deliberating about the circumstances, has also 
the ability not to make the same choice from the same things. 

And this is not asserted unreasonably, nor is what is said special 
pleading. For if [the agent] had one goal to which he referred his 
decision, it would be reasonable that he should always choose | the 
same thing from among the same things, if at least he had and 
preserved the same position in relation to the goal set before him, 
towards which he looked in making his judgement of them. But 
since there are several ends, looking towards which he makes his 
judgement and choice of the things he should do (for he has both the 
pleasant and the advantageous and the noble before his eyes), and 
these are different from each other, and not all | the things 
surrounding [him] are in the same position in relation to each of 
these, he makes his judgement between them and choice from 
among them at one time with regard to the pleasant, at another with 
regard to the noble, at another with regard to the advantageous, 
[and] will not always do or choose the same things when all the 
circumstances are the same, but on each occasion those things 
which seem to him most conducive to the goal on which he has 
decided. And by means of this | one might resolve the argument 
which attributes responsibility for [or: the cause of] the actions to 
the ‘appearance’, on the grounds that no-one would ever do 
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anything contrary to what appears better to him. For there are 
several goals with regard to which the ‘appearance’ is judged. 

Moreover, even if someone chooses the same things when the 
circumstances are the same, it does not at once follow that he 
chooses the same things necessarily and that the external things are 
the causes of the| decision. For in the case of each choice it is possible 
to show that before doing and preferring something he was also able 
to choose the opposite; for he does not choose these things because 
he is not able to do their opposites, but because they seem more 
reasonable to him. At any rate it is possible for him, desiring on 
some occasion to show that his choice is not necessitated, and being 
contentious about this, | to choose also what does not seem 
reasonable. 

Moreover, if the disposition in accordance with which we 
deliberate is not always the same”, we will not always choose the 
same things from the things that surround us, [even though they] 
are the same. But if, in the same circumstances, people who are not 
alike do not choose the same things, it is clear that the cause even of 
the choice of similar things is not the circumstances being alike but 
the person to whom they are present being in a similar [disposition]. 

And in general, | to try to show by argument that there is 
something that depends on us, when it is so evident, is [the action] of 
those who do not know how to distinguish between what is clear and 
what is not. For this is apparent, as we said, from many things: from 
deliberating, from repenting, from giving advice, from condemning 
certain people, from exhorting, from praising, | from blaming, from 
rewarding, from punishing, from teaching, from commanding, from 
seeking prophecies, from praying, from  habituating, from 
legislating. For in general the whole of human life, making use of 
these [activities] and those like them, bears witness that nothing is 
so peculiar to man, as compared with the other living creatures, as 
what depends on us. 

And that the beginning. of our coming to be of a certain sort in 
character |— on account of which we make choices of different sorts — 
rests with ourselves*, [this] is clear from the fact that it is through 
habit that we come to be of a certain sort, and that most of our 
habits depend on us. For even if someone became accustomed to bad 
habits in the beginning when he was still a child, by nature all men, 
when they are fully developed, are capable of perceiving the things 
that are noble. At any rate no one who is in a natural state lacks the 
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conception of which things are just and which | unjust, which noble 
and which base. And neither do they fail to realise that it is from 
developing habits of a certain sort that they become capable of 
choosing and of doing either the things that are noble or those that 
are base. At any rate those who want to practise and learn 
something turn to advancing themselves to the [goal] set before 
them through habituation, since they are not ignorant of the 
strength of habit for achieving the [goal] set before one. | For to 
whom is it not clear, that it is through doing things that are 
temperate that temperance comes about? But if the things that are 
noble are well known to those who are still in a natural state and not 
yet incapacitated by wickedness, and the route to them depends on 
us and is clear, it will depend on us both to come to be of a certain 
sort in character and to acquire the dispositions as a result of which 
we will choose and do these things or those. | Good or bad 
endowments by nature for certain things, as long as they do not 
destroy man’s own proper nature”, contribute only to the easier or 
more difficult acquisition of the things for which [people] are well or 
badly endowed by nature. For it is possible for all men who are in a 
natural state and not perverted in their judgement and choice to 
acquire virtue, and possible [to do so] through one’s own [agency]. 
And for this reason | some people who are less well endowed by 
nature often become better than many who are well endowed by 
nature for virtue, remedying the shortcomings of their nature by the 
power that comes from themselves. 


Mantissa X XIV 
On luck 


Sufficient evidence that luck and the fortuitous are among the things 
that are is provided by the common conception of men; but what 
each of them is and with which of the things that are it is concerned, 
[these are questions where] the majority are no longer the masters of 
| teaching the opinions that have been established. For they do not 
agree either with themselves or with each other about these things, 
though they agree in the belief that each of them exists. It is worth 
while, then, considering what their nature is and with which of the 
things that are their coming-to-be is concerned. 

Well, these too seem to be numbered among causes; for luck 
seems to be the cause of the things that come to be from luck, and 
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the fortuitous of things of | that sort*. Since then there are four 
causes, about which it is our custom often to speak, the material 
[cause] and that in accordance with the form and the efficient 
[cause] and the end, it is necessary that each of these things too 
should be among these, if indeed they ave causes. : 

Well, no one would give luck and the fortuitous as the causes as 
matter of the things that come to be as a result of them; for luck 1s not 
something which underlies and is shaped and| formed by something 
as matter. For [matter] persists when it receives the form, and is a 
cause of the things that come to be by being present in the things 
that have come to be from it; but luck and the fortuitous are not 
present in the things that come to be on account of them. For the 
thing that comes to be in accordance with luck does not itself have 
luck in itself. But on account of this it is not as form and essence that 
these things are causes of the things that are| on account of them, 
either; for the form is present in that of which it is the cause, coming 
to be in the matter and remaining, but neither of these [is present in 
this way]. But neither are luck and the fortuitous cause[s] as the end 
and ‘that for the sake of which’; for luck is not the goal of any of the 
things that come to be, as the goal of each of the things that come to 
be for the sake of something is definite, but each of these [luck and 
the fortuitous] is indefinite. 

But if luck is not | among any of these three causes, either it is not 
the cause of anything, or it will be among the efficient [causes]. 
Now, it is for the sake of something that the efficient causes bring 
about the things that come about through them, and they have some 
definite end set before them, as [with] nature and skill and choice, 
but neither luck nor the fortuitous is the same as any of these. For 
each of [luck and the fortuitous] seems to be something other 
besides these, and | these on the one hand are definite and lead to 
something definite, but what is [a matter] of luck is unstable | and 
indefinite. 

If then luck and the fortuitous seem to be causes of certain things, 
but are not the same as any of the [types of] cause, it would seem 
that either they do not exist at all, or else some other manner of 
cause must be sought. Well, to say that they do not exist at all is 
absurd, when they are things believed to have such great power 
among the things that are; but what other manner | of cause could 
there are besides those that have been mentioned already? — Perhaps 
then, since of causes some are per se and others per accidens — for there 
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are some causes that are per accidens; for that which attaches as an 
accident to what is a cause fer se and in the proper sense is [itself] a 
cause per accidens, and that very thing itself to which this attached 
was a Cause in the primary sense. The doctor is per se the cause of | 
health, the pale man per accidens, if this {sc. being pale] should be an 
accidental attribute of the doctor; for what attaches as an accident 
to the agent is [itself] an efficient cause per accidens. Moreover, the 
doctor is the efficient cause per accidens of, for example, thinness, if 
this should attach as an accident to the man who is being cured. — 
Since then of causes some are fer se and others per acctdens, and luck 
cannot be placed among | per se causes, it will be among [causes that 
are| per accidens. For the things that are definite would not be per 
accidens, but those that are per accidens are indefinite and unstable, 
just as that which is a matter of luck is accustomed to be; for the things 
which can attach as accidents to what is a cause per se and in the 
proper sense are indefinite [in their variety*], and all these themselves 
become causes fer accidens. 

But if luck is a cause per accidens, it must| attach as an accident to 
some one of what we speak of as causes in the proper sense. Since 
then luck seems to bring something about (for we say that the things 
that are in accordance with luck come to be and have come to be 
‘from luck’), [luck and the fortuitous] must necessarily attach to 
some one of the efficient causes, if they are to keep their place among 
the causes. But the efficient causes in the proper sense are nature 
and skill and choice. All those things, which bring [something] 
about | in the proper sense and definitely, bring about the things 
which are brought about by them for the sake of some end, and we 
see that all the things that come about for the sake of something are 
brought about by some one of these; so luck attaches as an accident 
to some one of these. 

But since it seems that the things that are in accordance with luck 
are among the things that are matters of choice (for the things that 
we say come to be from luck are those for the sake of which we would 
also have chosen to do something, in order to obtain those of them in 
the case of which we speak of | ‘good luck’, and in order not to obtain 
those to which we apply ‘bad luck’), luck will be [something that] 
accompanies the things that come to be in accordance with choice, 
and among these it will be a cause per accidens. For when we do 
something in accordance with choice, but there happens to us not 
the end that was intended in accordance with the choice, but 
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something else accidentally, the action that came about in 
accordance with choice is the cause of what happened | but was not 
intended; and we say that this has come about from luck. If, to the 
person | who digs in accordance with choice for the sake of planting, 
there happens as a result of the digging the finding of some treasure, 
we Say that the finding of the treasure came about from luck; but [it 
would] not [have done so] from luck if he had dug for the sake of 
this. For then the digging would have been the cause of the finding 
not per accidens, just as it is not | [the cause] of the planting [per 
accidens|; but as it is [it is the cause of the finding] per accidens, for it 
was not for the sake of this that it came about. — So luck is that 
which comes about in accordance with choice, when it becomes the 
cause of something fer accidens; and what comes about for the sake of 
something will always come to be an indefinite cause in this way, and 
luck will be a cause per accidens — not simply, however, but among the 
efficient [causes] that come to be for the sake of something, and of 
these among those in accordance with | choice. For we do not speak 
of what is from luck in the case of the things that come to be in 
accordance with nature, when something else comes to be that is not 
in accordance with the goal of nature, as with monstrosities. Of 
these too what comes to be by nature is the cause fer accidens, but this 
is not [a matter] of luck. [So too] in the case of those things of which 
the things that come to be in accordance with skill become causes per 
accidens, for example things that are misshapen*; luck is not 
responsible | in the case of these things either. So [luck] is [to be 
found] among the things that are in accordance with choice, as we 
said. 

When, therefore, that which comes to be in accordance with 
choice becomes the cause per accidens of some success, we call this 
‘good luck’; when of something bad, ‘bad luck’ — for example, if 
someone digging were bitten by some serpent, when the place was 
not otherwise | suited to serpents of that sort; for if there was a 
multitude of serpents [there] and the man dug without care, it was 
not luck that was the cause of his being bitten, but a certain lack of 
consideration and foresight of his own. 

What is of luck is like this and is a cause in this way; ‘the 
fortuitous’ is customarily applied also to the things that come to be 
from luck, but nevertheless to a greater extent in the case of the 
things that are by nature. For when something else follows on| what 
comes to be by nature, and not that for the sake of which it came to 
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be, we say that this has come to be ‘fortuitously’, as with 
monstrosities. For when that end, for the sake of which something 
comes to be by nature*, does not [itself] come to be, we say that 
[that which comes to be by nature] has itself come to be ‘in vain’, 
and (we say) that what followed upon it has come to be 
‘fortuitously ’*, because what has come to be in vain is a cause per 
accidens. And, in a word, everything that follows on what comes to be| 
in accordance with nature, [but] is not that for the sake of which it 
came to be, is said to have come to be| fortuitously. Thus the stone 
which was carried downwards and fell in such a way that one can sit 
on it acquired this position fortuitously, [the position] following on 
the natural downwards motion of the stone on account of its weight. 
In the same way, too, the horse which went to a particular place on 
account of food, but was on account of this saved | from the enemy; 
for [the horse] too the natural desire for food was the cause of its 
being saved, [though] it did not go in order to be saved. 

To say that luck is ‘a cause obscure to human reasoning’ is not 
[the assertion] of those who are laying down some [real] nature that 
luck has, but of those who are saying that luck consists in men’s 
being in a certain state in relation to the causes; in this way the same 
thing will be from luck for one man but not for another, when the 
one | knows its cause and the other does not. Moreover, since there 
are several causes of the same thing, if there are [causes] of four 
types, and it is possible that some people should know some of these 
but not others, the same thing will at the same time be from luck and 
not from luck for the same person, if he knows some of the causes but 
does not know the others; for the distinction has not been made, 
from ignorance concerning which of the causes luck [arises]. If they 
say that luck is not|the cause which is obscure to some men, but that 
which is obscure to all men, they would not even admit that luck 
exists at all, [since] they grant that the art of prophecy exists and 
assert that it brings knowledge of the things which seem to be 
obscure to others. And if wanting to make this distinction* they say 
that luck is the cause which is obscure to those lacking knowledge, 
according to this argument the things that come to be|in accordance 
with knowledge and skill will, for those who lack knowledge and 
skill, be from luck; for neither does the man who is not a carpenter 
know the cause (explanation) of the things that are matters of 
carpentry, nor the man who is not a musician that of things musical, 
nor any other person who does not possess a skill the things that are 
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[matters] of that skill; for it is in knowing the causes (explanations) 
of the things that come to be in accordance with skill that skill 
[consists]. 


Mantissa X XV 
On fate 


[A — Statement of the Problem] 

Concerning fate it is worth considering what it is and in which of the 
things that are [it is located]. That fate is something is sufficiently 
established by the common conception of men (for nature is not vain 
and does not aim wide [sc. of the truth]. Anaxagoras is not deserving 
of credence when he testifies against the common belief; for he says 
that fate is not anything at all, but that this term is an empty one.) 
But | as to what it is and in what [it is located], the common 
conception of men is no longer sufficient to indicate this. For they 
cannot agree either with each other or with themselves about this. 
For they change their opinion concerning fate with the times and the 
| circumstances. At one time they posit fate as something unalterable 
and inescapable, and place all the things that are and come to be 
under it; at another one can hear them often speaking of what is 
contrary to fate and of what is contrary to destiny. And for the most 
part those for whom | those things that are matters of luck do not go 
successfully, and those that are matters of judgement and of their 
own choice are not any more healthy either, flee to fate as to some 
refuge, transferring from themselves to it the cause of [responsibility 
for,] the things that have not been done, or are not being done, as 
they should be. And at these times these people say that all things 
come to be in accordance with fate; but when their luck changes for 
the | better, they no longer abide by the same opinion. But those for 
whom the things that are a matter of their own judgement go 
successfully, and all those that come from luck are in harmony, 
[these] assign the cause of [responsibility for] the things that come 
to be to themselves rather than to fate. Others again hold either 
themselves or the divine responsible for everything that goes 
successfully, but in the case of what [goes] less well call upon [the 
name of] fate. 

And there are certain religious charlatans, who | observe the 
weakness of the majority [of men] in judgement concerning fate and 
the things that come to be in accordance with it, and their readiness, 
on account of their love of self and their consciousness that they 
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themselves have [achieved] nothing successful, to believe that fate is 
responsible for all the things in which they go wrong. [So the 
charlatans] declare that everything that comes to be does so in 
accordance with fate, and profess some art according to which| they 
say they are able to foreknow and to declare beforehand [all] the 
things that will be in any way at all, since none of them comes to be 
without a certain necessity, which they call fate. And taking as their 
supporters those who are responsible for their having this art,* they 
persuade the majority of men, assailing them in [difficult] 
circumstances and misfortunes when they are all but praying that it 
should be shown [to them] that this is how | this matter is. In 
accordance with a sort of experience and understanding of such 
matters, and observation of the sequence in them, they foretell with 
a sure aim certain of the things that will ensue for those in such a 
condition; and, saying that they are able to do this as a result of their 
art concerning fate, they collect no small rewards for such 
malpractice, those who experience [their success in prediction] 
gladly rewarding them as being supporters | and defenders [of 
themselves] concerning the things in which they themselves go 
wrong. And these people have persuaded the majority of mankind — 
who have on account of idleness not concerned themselves with 
considering how these matters [really] are, and what is the position 
of fate in the things that are — to say that all the things that come to 
be do so in accordance with fate. 

But since not even those who call upon [the name of] fate to a 
considerable extent appear to entrust everything to it in the| conduct 
of life (for the truth is sufficient to show that those who are believed 
to speak falsely are inconsistent with themselves*), it is worth our 
while to begin from [the point made] above and see, what is the 
nature of fate and in what things [it is located] and how far its power 
extends. 


[B — Where Fate is located] 
And first let us consider with which of the things that are it is 
reasonable to say | [fate] is concerned; for when this becomes clear it 
will be useful also with respect to our other enquiries concerning it. 
Well, to place it over all the things that are and to say that all the 
things that are are in accordance with fate, in a similar way both 
those that are eternal and those that are not, is not reasonable, 
especially when it is not agreed [even] by those who most of all sing 
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the praises of fate as the cause of all the things that come to be. For it 
is not | reasonable to say that the eternal things are in accordance 
with a fate of this sort; it is ridiculous to say that the diagonal is 
incommensurable with the side in accordance with fate, or that it is 
on account of this that the internal angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, and in general it is in no way reasonable to say that 
those things which are always the same and in the same state are so 
in accordance with fate. 

But neither [is it reasonable to say that] all the things that come 
to be [do so in accordance with fate]. For as many of these | too as 
have a coming-to-be which is orderly and definite, these too fall 
outside fate. For it is not in accordance with fate that the sun comes 
to be at the winter or the summer solstice, nor yet does each of the 
heavenly bodies* have fate as the cause of its proper motion, but just 
as it is free in respect of its being and substance from a cause of this 
sort, so it is in respect of its proper| activities. And for this reason fate 
is not the cause of any of the things that are eternal or that come to 
be always in the same way, but the activity of fate seems to be in the 
things that are subject to coming-to-be and passing away. For it is in 
the things that are fitted for opposites as far as their natural 
endowment is concerned that the power of fate seems to be located, 
holding them in one of the opposite states and keeping them in it 
according to a certain ordered | sequence. For it is those things that 
would not be as they are without fate that seem to be kept in their 
present ordering by fate; and such are none other of the things that 
are than those subject to coming-to-be and passing away, So it is 
somewhere here that what is a matter of fate too [is located]. 

But since of these things also some come to be in accordance with 
skill and some reasoning of the type involved in skill, others in 
accordance with choice, others in accordance | with nature, we must 
consider in which of these what is a matter of fate [is located], if it 
cannot be in them all. Well, to say that the things that come to be in 
accordance with skill come to be and are in accordance with fate is 
in no way in harmony with [men’s] opinions concerning fate. For it 
is absurd to say that a bed or a bench came to be in accordance with 
fate; for in this way we shall call| every skill fate. But neither will the 
things of which choice is the cause be in accordance with fate; for the 
source of these things is in us and not outside, | but fate is not in us. 
Even if fate is concerned with the same things with which what 
depends on us is concerned, it is [something] other than what 
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depends on us. So we must remove from fate those of the things 
subject to coming-to-be, too, that come to be in accordance with 
skill and choice. And when these are removed there are left 
remaining those things for which | nature is the cause of [their] 
coming-to-be; and it is in these things, too, that what is a matter of 
fate is thought to have power. For if someone wished to examine 
closely the opinions that have been laid down concerning fate, he 
will not find that they place fate in any other things or concerning 
any other things than those that come to be by nature, and of these 
most of all in the [nature]* of living creatures and of those things 
that result from combinations of the things subject to coming-to-be. 
For it is not|very usual to say that the changing of the elements into 
each other comes about in accordance with fate. 


[C — Does Fate admit of exceptions ?] 
What is in accordance with fate, then, being located in the things we 
have stated, and this having become clear, it [naturally] follows after 
this to enquire whether [what is in accordance with fate] is such as 
to be necessary and unalterable, in accordance with the poet who 
says 


| ‘I say that no man has escaped his destiny, 
Whether base or noble, when he has once been born’ 


[Homer, J/ad v1.488], or whether it is such that one can go against it 
and that it does not in every way have necessity in itself. 

Well, from the common judgement of men concerning this we 
have neither of these [positions] firmly laid down; for at one time 
they sing the praises of what is|a matter of fate as [being] necessary, 
at another they do not believe that it preserves its continuity in every 
way. For even those who exercise themselves greatly in their 
arguments on its behalf, and attribute everything to it, do not seem 
to believe in it in the conduct of life; for they often call on [the name 
of] luck, admitting that this is some cause other than fate, and| they 
do not cease from praying to the gods, on the assumption that 
something can be brought about by [the gods] on account of the 
prayers even contrary to fate, and they deliberate about the things 
they should do, although they say that these too are in accordance 
with fate, and they call in advisers and do not hesitate to make use of 
prophecies, on the assumption that it is possible for them to guard 
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against some one of the things that are fated if they learn [of it] in 
advance. But since these people | turn out to be in obvious 
disagreement with themselves in this way concerning the most 
important matters (for their ingenious arguments to show that these 
things are consistent are certainly most unpersuasive), and since it is 
thought that in the things that are subject to coming-to-be and 
passing away there is also the contingent, which is the cause of 
nothing coming to be necessarily in the things in which it is, it is 
worth considering whether [the contingent] exists or not. For if this 
naturally-existing-thing is defined | it [will] greatly contribute 
towards our finding the essence of fate. 

| Well, common usage is sufficient to establish [the existence of] 
the nature of the contingent*. For none even of those who say that 
all things come to be from necessity does not bear witness in living 
and in the activities of life to the fact that some of the things that 
come to be can not come to be and [some] of the things that do not 
come to be [can] come to be. Moreover, | this is also easy to show by 
argument. For many of the things that come to be are believed to 
come to be, some from luck, some from the fortuitous; and that there 
is also something that depends on us is so clear that not even those 
who try to give the things that are matters of fate such force that they 
are altogether necessary can resist this belief. But if there is 
something that depends on us, and this is concerned with the same 
things that | it was concluded fate is concerned with, it is ruled out 
that fate should be unalterable and unable to be impeded and 
necessary; for it is impossible to say that those things, the choice or 
not of which begins with us*, are necessitated. 

But it is necessary for those who say that fate exists to say that it is 
concerned with the same things with which what depends on us, too, 
is concerned. For whether they were to say [i] that it is the ends [of 
action] alone that are in accordance with | fate, or whether [ii] they 
say that it is the actions too which the ends follow, either way it 
follows that they say that fate is concerned with the same things with 
which what depends on us is also concerned. If [ii] someone were to 
say that the actions too are in accordance with fate, what was 
posited is at once clear, for it is in these that what depends on us, 
too, is located. But if [i] [he were to say] that the ends, for the sake of 
which the actions [are performed, are in accordance with fate], and 
ends of a certain sort follow on actions | of a certain sort (for it is not 
indeed the case that the same end follows for those who act in 
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whatever way at all), it is necessary to say that the actions too, 
which ends of this sort follow, are fated. For the end that is in 
accordance with fate will not follow if the actions that lead to it have 
not preceded. And it is with these that what depends on us is 
concerned. 

That there is something that depends on us will also be clear from 
the following points — if indeed one needs to use demonstrative 
arguments | concerning things that are clearly apparent: none of the 
things that are brought about by nature as its primary [ends] comes 
about in vain, and deliberating, which is in man by nature and is a 
primary work of nature (if indeed it is by this most of all that man is 
thought to differ from the other living creatures) comes about in vain 
if he who deliberates is not in control of choosing anything as a 
result of deliberating. | But it is as having power over this that we 
deliberate by ourselves concerning the things we should do, and do 
not yield to the irrational appearances [that] the other living 
creatures [experience]* and follow them in a similar way; and that 
we call in as advisers whoever we see are more able than ourselves, 
to assist in the judgement and choice | of the courses that are set 
before us. And when [we are] concerned with greater and more 
difficult matters, at this point we do not hesitate to call in the gods 
too as advisers, asking that we should be told by them, either 
through oracles or through counsels or through certain dreams, 
which we should choose of the things about which we enquire. 
Sufficient to| establish [that there is something that depends on us] 
are the codes of law, too, in which it is commanded that certain 
things should be taught and the things that should be done are 
enjoined, and those who obey these are rewarded, those who do not 
are punished. 

But indeed if there is something that depends on us the contingent 
too, exists, if at least it depends on us both to do something and not to. 
And if this exists it is impossible that what is a matter of fate should be 
necessary in the case of those things in which, what depends|on us too 
has a place. Prayers to the gods, too, are sufficient to establish that 
there are certain things which are contingent, some people asking 
them to avert certain things, others [asking them] to give things, on 
the assumption that there are some things which can both be brought 
about by the gods and not [be brought about by them] on account of 
our request. 


And moreover it is possible to learn this also from the natural 
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constitution of each of the things that are. For nature| itself has given 
to those things which are and come to be of necessity no fitness for 
the opposite, but unfitness for the [states] that are impossible; for 
they would have fitness for change into these in vain, [since] they 
cannot be otherwise [than they are]. For we see that neither does fire 
have the capacity for coldness in itself, nor snow that for blackness, 
nor the things that are heavy that for lightness, | at least while they 
remain what they are, nor [does] any of the eternal things [have the 
capacity] for being destroyed. But those things for which it is not 
necessary that they should be and remain definitely in one of the 
opposite [states], these have from nature readiness also for change to 
the opposite [state]. Such are most of the things subject to coming- 
to-be and passing away, with which one of the opposites is not 
cognate; for each of them is able both to undergo| the opposites and 
not, that is, it can both undergo [them] and not. But what can 
change into the opposite [state] is not of necessity in that one of [the 
opposite states] in which it is already. 

That not everything that comes to be does so of necessity is 
established both by what depends on us, as we said, and by luck, 
which is capable of interrupting the continuity of the things that are 
thought to come to be in a certain order. But if it is no less | clear 
than [that] fate [exists] that there is something that depends on us, 
and that many things come to be both from luck and from the 
fortuitous, and altogether that in the things that are subject to 
coming-to-be, in which fate too is located, there is also the nature of 
the contingent, and this excludes what is necessary, it is impossible 
that fate should be something which is necessary and | which one 
cannot go against. 


[D — Fate as individual nature] 

But it is agreed that all the things that come to be in accordance 
with fate come to be in accordance with a certain order and 
sequence and have a certain succession in themselves. For it is not 
indeed the case that the things that are matters of fate are like the 
things that [result] from luck; for the latter are unstable and come to 
be infrequently and are almost without a cause [explanation], but | 
that which is in accordance with fate is entirely the opposite; for 
they say that [fate] is a chain of causes. But neither does fate seem to 
be the same as what is in accordance with choice; for the continuity 
of [Fate] is often broken by us and our choice. 
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However, we see that there are the following causes in the things 
that come to be and pass away besides the nature which puts them 
together and fashions them: choice and the | fortuitous and luck (for 
that which is in accordance with skill is not [present] in these). But 
that which is a matter of fate does not seem to be the same as any of 
these. We are left, then, with fate being nothing other than the 
proper nature of each thing. For that which is a matter of fate is not 
in what is universal and common, for example simply [in] living 
creature or man, but in the individuals, Socrates and Callias. And in 
these the nature that is particular to them is, [through] being | of a 
certain sort, the beginning and cause of the ordered pattern that 
comes to be in accordance with it. For it is from this, in general, that 
[men’s] lives and their endings [result], when it is not impeded by 
anything. 

At any rate we see that the body, through being like this or like 
that as a result of nature, is affected both in disease and in death in 
accordance with its natural constitution. But not of necessity; for 
treatments and changes | of climate and doctors’ orders and advice 
from the gods are sufficient to break such a pattern. And in the same 
way in the case of the soul too one could find the actions and choices 
and way of life of each individual differing from, and contrary to, his 
natural constitution. For ‘men’s character is their guardian spirit’ 
according to Heraclitus, that is, their nature. 

For men’s actions and lives | and the endings of their lives turn out 
for the most part to be in accordance with their natural constitutions 
and dispositions. Men who are eager for battle and love danger for 
the most part meet some violent death, for this is their fate and 
nature; and the man who is licentious and spends his life in pleasure 
{for the most part meets death] in immoderate behaviour, he who is 
of an enduring [nature] that through excess of troubles and 
persistence in them, |the man who is illiberal that from eagerness 
over what is indifferent*, on account of which they act unjustly and 
neglect themselves and toil beyond their power. It is on this account, 
at any rate, that people are accustomed to reproach such men, 
[saying that] the man was himself the cause of his own death. 

If that which is in accordance with fate is like this, we shall not say 
any longer that prophecy is useless, either, [as] it foresees what will 
result in accordance with | nature and assists us through advising 
and commanding us to resist the natural sequence [when it inclines 
to] the worse. Neither will the nature of luck be done| away with, but 
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it will be responsible for certain things, coinciding with the things 
that come to be in accordance with choice. And still more will the 
divine and the assistance that comes from it, and prayers and 
entreaties from us, preserve their proper place, when that which is a 
matter of fate is like this. And in agreement with these things, too, is 
the saying that | many things come to be contrary to destiny and 
contrary to fate, as the poet somewhere shows saying 


‘Lest you come to the house of Hades even before it is destined.’ 


[iad XX.336]. And this opinion might also be established by the 
fact that the prophets do not hit the mark in everything that they 
foretell. 

It is in no way surprising that | men do not hold this opinion 
concerning fate. For the majority do not aim badly concerning 
things in their outline, but [when it comes to] the particular details 
and defining [them] and making {them] exact they make many 
errors. For the former is the work of nature, the latter of 
understanding. 

Aristotle already mentions the name of fate in the first book of the 
Meteorologica [1.14 352a28] as follows: | ‘but the cause of all these 
things must be supposed to be that at fated times there comes 
about, just as winter does in the seasons of the year, a Great Winter 
in some great cycle.’ And it seems that in these words he is saying 
that fate is nature (for the fated times, the winter and [that] of the 
other things*, are those whose reciprocal succession is natural, but 
not unalterable and | necessitated). And in the fifth book of the 
Physics [5.6 230a32], too, he again mentions fate as follows: ‘are 
there then comings-to-be which are forcible and not fated, to which 
those that are in accordance with nature are opposite?’; through 
which it is again clear that he employs the name of fate in 
connection with the things that come to be in accordance with 
nature. For if he says that what is in accordance with nature is 
opposite to what is not fated, and what is contrary |to fate is opposite 
to what is in accordance with fate, what is in accordance with fate 
will be the same as what is in accordance with nature. For it is not 
possible to say that several things are opposite to what is not in 
accordance with fate, [if] this last is one thing; [firstly] what zs in 
accordance with fate, which clearly is opposite to it, and [secondly] 
what is in accordance with nature, [this] being other than what is in 
accordance with fate. And Theophrastus very clearly shows in his 
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Callisthenes that what is in accordance with fate is the same as| what 
is in accordance with nature, [as does] also Polyzelus in the book 
that is entitled Concerning Fate. 
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QUAESTIOII.4 
That, if the opposite of what depends on us does not depend on 
us, not even what depends on us, itself, will depend on us 


If that depends on us of which the opposite depends on us, that of 
which the opposite does not depend on us does not depend on us. 
But the opposite of what depends|on us does not depend on us; for it 
is what does not depend on us that is opposite to what depends on 
us. So not even what depends on us, then, [depends on us]. But if 
what depends on us does not depend on us, nothing depends on us. 
So — according to those who maintain that what depends on us is 
that of which the opposite too depends on us — nothing depends on 
us. — 

Or else it is false that, if it] does not depend on us that something 
depends on us, nothing depends on us. For that something depends 
on us is in our nature and essence and does not depend on us, just as 
being rational does not either; but the matters that we deal with ina 
manner that depends on us, (these) do depend on us. For the 
opposites of these too depend on us. That something depends on us 
does not depend on us; but walking about depends on us, because | 
not walking about [does so] too. And if [what depends on us] 
depends on us on the [same] grounds on which the opposite of what 
depends on us depends on us, it is clear that those things of which 
the opposites depend on us do also themselves depend on us, 
because the things that depend on us are among things that are 
matters of action. But that something depends on us among things 
that are objects of deliberation and can also be otherwise is not 
[itself] a matter of action. And [since] that something depends on us 
is not among [matters of action], | it is reasonable that the power, 
according to which something depends on us, does not [itself] 
depend on us, but the the things in relation to which we use the 
power of having something depending on us do depend on us; just as 
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the use [we make] of reason depends on us, but [our possessing] the 
power to use it does not depend on us. 


QUAESTIOIL5 
Concerning the [claim] that what depends on us, too, 
is in accordance with fate 


The opposite of something’s depending on us is for nothing to 
depend on us. But for nothing to depend on us is impossible; so the 
opposite of something’s depending on us is impossible*. However, 
that of which the opposite is impossible is in accordance with fate, if 
indeed those things come to be in accordance with fate of which it is 
impossible for the opposites either to be or to come to be. So that 
something depends on us is in accordance with fate; and, by the 
fact that something depends on us in accordance with | fate*, the 
depending of something on us will be preserved according to those 
who say that all things come to be in accordance with fate. 

Or else it is not true that that of which the opposite is impossible 
is in accordance with fate. For if that which is of necessity were the 
same as that which is in accordance with fate, [then], just as ‘that of 
which the opposite is impossible’ is the definition of that which is of 
necessity, so it would be of that which is in accordance with fate. But 
that which is of necessity | is wider than that which is in accordance 
with fate; for not everything which is of necessity is in accordance 
with fate. | At any rate, twice two are four of necessity, but not in 
accordance with fate, if that which is in accordance with fate is 
located in things which come to be; so the formula saying ‘that of 
which the opposite is impossible’ will no longer be the definition of 
that which is in accordance with fate. Although this too* will indeed 
apply to the things that are in accordance with fate, since they too* 
are necessary, | nevertheless it will not do so so as to have the same 
extension as them. And if it does not have the same extension, it will 
not be convertible. It is not the case that that of which the opposite is 
impossible is always and at all events in accordance with fate; 
[rather], this is [what is] necessary, and it is of this that the formula 
stated is the definition. What depends on us*, indeed, is necessary, 
because everything that is in the essence of something applies to it | 
necessarily; but [it is] not in accordance with fate. For it is those 
things, of which the opposite is impossible, that come to be in 
accordance with a sequence of causes that will be in accordance with 
fate. 
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QUAESTIO III.13 
Some points concerning that which depends on us 


That which depends on us is located in rational assent; it is on 
account of this that it is only in man that what depends on us [is 
found], because man is also, alone of living creatures, rational and 
capable of deliberation. The irrational living creatures assent too, 
but they follow the appearances that come to be in them from 
objects of perception | through their senses, and the affection that 
comes to be in them from these, and make their assents being led by 
these wheresoever they lead. But man, when he makes his assents 
qua man, needs reason in addition to the appearances; it is [by] 
having this from nature for the judgement of such things that he is a 
man, and through this reason he judges the appearances. And for 
this reason | if, when he deliberates about the impression that 
impinged upon him, it does not seem as it appeared at first, he does 
not assent to it, [though] he would have assented as far as the 
affection [that results] from the appearance is concerned; and it is 
this sort of assent which is choice, being a deliberative desire. For it 
is the decision, resulting from deliberation, about that which 
[comes] from what is perceived and before oneself that is choice.* 

If | then even when we deliberated it followed that we always* 
assented to the appearance, not even assent accompanied by 
deliberation would depend on us; but since having deliberated often 
makes our assent that follows on the appearance different from [that 
which would be produced by] the affection [that results] from it, it 
would no longer be reasonable to say that we ‘assent to 
appearances’. Since we do not assent to appearances, and [our 
doing so] would | do away with what depends on us, neither will 
there being something that depends on us be done away with*. 

If indeed it followed without qualification [on every impression] 
that we deliberated upon it, perhaps it would seem that 
[deliberating] itself did not depend on us but was some attribute of 
the impression brought about by it; and if [the deliberating] had 
derived its being from [the appearance] it would have seemed that 
the assent that follows on [the deliberating], too, came about in 
accordance with [the appearance], in accordance with which the 
deliberation too, | on which the assent followed, [came about]. But if 
the appearance is not in control of man’s deliberating, but 
deliberating and not [doing so] depend on him ([for] we do at any 
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rate assent to many appearances without deliberating, in a similar 
way to the irrational living creatures), not even such assent [sc. that 
not preceded by deliberation] will be the product of the appearance, 
since [assent] resists [the impression] in many cases and in many 
ways. 

That | we are in control of deliberating about the appearances is 
clear from what has already been said, that we have the power of 
deliberating and not, and that the appearance is not in control of this. 
For if it were not the appearance, what else| could be posited as in 
control of this besides ourselves? It is not the case that, [just] because 
we Say in a more general way that what is discovered and approved in 
accordance with reason, too, ‘appears’ to us, therefore we should say 
that such assent is ‘an appearance’ and ‘to an appearance’, if at least 
an ‘appearance’ in the proper sense is a movement produced by the 
actual perception. 

Moreover, the fact that those | who deliberate are praised and 
those who do not are blamed is a sign that deliberating depends on 
us and is not the product of the appearance. For praise and blame 
are for the things that depend on us, and it is for this reason that we 
are neither praised nor blamed for the appearances [that we 
experience], unless we are ourselves responsible for some of them;* 
but both of these [praise and blame] do apply to the assents that 
follow on [the appearances]. We are blamed for those | appearances 
that come to be of such a sort for us on account of our failure to 
practise [virtue, where] the practice is [something] of which we are 
in control. * 

[And] since to call in advisers, and these rather than or instead of 
those, depends on us, it is clear that deliberating in the first place, 
too, depends on us. [And] since the punishments for misdeeds | 
resulting from forethought are greater, on the grounds that [the 
agents] acted in accordance with deliberate choice, it is clear that 
everything that comes about as a result of forethought, too, depends 
on us. 


Fate is mentioned as a topic of discussion in four passages from Alexander’s 
commentary on Aristotle’s Topics; tt 1s of interest to compare these passages 
with the de fato: 
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1. Alexander in top., CAG 2.2 76.26-77.3 Wallies; on Aristotle Topics 
1.11 104b5. Cf. de fato ch. II. 


And ‘each group’ [sce. the wise and the majority] disagree among 
themselves’. Among the wise [there are disagreements] concerning 
fate, the immortality of the soul, the infinite, the void and such 
matters; the majority [disagree] with one another in the cases where 
some of them say that health is preferable to wealth, others the 
opposite, and some prefer strength to handsomeness, others 
handsomeness to strength, and so on. 


2. Ibid. 95.7-12 (Aristotle 1.14 105b25). Cf. de fato 1164.17, and XI. 


Among physical problems and propositions, too, there are some 
which relate ‘to choice and avoidance’. For ‘whether all things come 
to be in accordance with fate and necessarily’ is a physical 
[question], but relates ‘to choice and avoidance’; for it is on this that 
it depends whether it seems right to deliberate about the things that 
are or are not to be done. 


3. Ibid. 566.18-23 (Aristotle 8.11 161b11). Cf. de fato XVIII; mantissa 
181.1f., 182.30. 


He says that errors in arguments come about in dialectical 
argument itself as a result of ignorance and because it has not been 
determined when [people are assuming] the contrary [of the 
assertions from which they started] and ‘when they are assuming 
what [was asserted] at the beginning’. For it is on account of 
ignorance of this that people often go wrong in argument. And this 
happens both when they are speaking on their own account, and 
when they are answering [questions]; for the person who says that 
all things are in accordance with fate, and that some things are 
contingent and depend on us, does not realise that he is 
contradicting himself. 


4. Ibid. 570.4-11 (Aristotle 8.11 161b38). Cf. de fato XVI-XXI; 
Introduction p. 17. 


For the [argument] that does away with the coming to be of all 
things in accordance with fate and reason, on account of the fact 
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that praise and blame are [then] in vain, would not seem to deserve 
criticism if it is examined in itself. If however someone examined it 
in relation to the question at issue, it would seem inadequate; for 
what is at issue can be shown through more, and more generally 
accepted, arguments — through the fact that everything that is 
contingent is done away with [by the assertion that all things come 
to be in accordance with fate], as is also what depends on us; so that 
deliberating, too, is in vain. And thus [the contention] that virtue 
and vice do not depend on us is done away with, too. 





COMMENTARY 


Commentary 


De fato 


J. (Cf. Introduction, pp. 15, 17.) 164. 18-19 is the position of 
Alexander’s determinist opponents, 19-20 his own, as later becomes 
clear (see below on II). For the statement of the determinist position 
in terms of necessity as well as of fate (164.18) cf. Introduction, 
p. 20. Throughout the treatise difficulty in translation is caused by 
the fact that the Greek panta gignetai covers both ‘all things come to 
be’ and ‘all events happen’; cf. further below, p. 154. 

164.21-165.1 is at first surprising, in view of Alexander’s repeated 
insistence that his own position is in accord with what is obvious 
(above, p. 18 n. 109); the reference is probably to the determinist 
arguments countered in chs. XXII-X XXVIII Cf. XXV1 196.14. 

With the elaborate rhetorical flattery of this introduction one may 
compare that to book I of Pollux’s Onomasticon, dedicated to 
Commodus (I am grateful to Dr M.W. Haslam for this reference.) 
Caracalla, the second of Alexander’s dedicatees, was scarcely 
sympathetic to Peripatetic philosophy; believing the tradition that 
blamed Aristotle for the death of Alexander the Great, whom he 
greatly admited, he abolished the common meals of the Peripatetics 
at Alexandria and threatened to burn their books (Dio Cassius 
78.7.3, ?212 A.D.; Lynch, op. cit. p. 15 n. 89 above, 195). 


II. (Cf. Introduction, p. 18; m, 179.25-181.4.) The distinction 
between the question whether fate exists and that of its nature is 
Aristotelian; cf. Aristotle an. post. 2.1 89b31-5, phys. 3.4 202b35f.; 
also Cicero de natura deorum 2.13 and R.B. Todd, “The Stoic common 
notions’, Symbolae Osloenses 48 (1973), 73 n. 83. Cf. Alexander m. 
176.1ff., 179.25ff. The claim that Anaxagoras denied that anything 
came to be in accordance with fate is unique (hence Orelli’s 
deletion); contrast the other passages collected with the present one 
in H. Diels —- W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® (Berlin, 1951) 
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59A66, Anaxagoras’ doctrine of cosmogonic nous might be held to be 
incompatible with determinism (cf. Verbeke, 78 n. 15); but a similar 
point might be made with regard to Stoicism, and, on Anaxagoras’ 
nous cf, the complaints of Plato, Phaedo 98b, and Aristotle metaph. 
A4985a1 8ff. 

166.3-8 is in fact Alexander’s own position, as is indicated in VI; 
for fate as aparabatos and anapodrastos (166.2-3) cf. SVF 2.528, 917, 


918, 1000; above p. 25 n. 167, and Sharples (1981) p. 84 and n. 28. 


The parallel drawn by Long (1970) 266 between the classification of 
views here and those in Tacitus Annals 6.22 and Josephus ant. Jud. 
13.172f. (cf. ibid. 18.13f., bell. Jud. 2.16ff.; also Calcidius CXLII 
181.16ff., cxc 214.1-16. Theiler, passim) is not all that close; there is 
no reference in these other texts to a group who change their view 
(166.8-13). Moreover, it is not clear whether the references in 
Tacitus and Josephus to a view that combines human responsibility 
and fate are to be understood in a libertarian or in a soft-determinist 
manner; but they cannot both be accurate representations of the 
Stoic position and introduce responsibility in a sense that would 
satisfy Alexander (cf. Long (1970) 266 n.47). The Stoics could 
certainly accept that certain things would not have happened if the 
agents had acted otherwise (166.11-12); but not that they had a 
power of acting otherwise (166.12-13) in a categorical, unqualified 
sense. Cf. Introduction, pp. 21-2; and further below, p. 145. 

The present survey of views may be compared with that of views 
on eudaimonta at Aristotle eth. Nic. 1.4 1095a20-8. With 166.7 cf. m. 
186.7; also m. 180.4. 


IlI. For the fourfold classification of ‘causes’ cf. Aristotle phys. 2.3 
194b23ff., also 2.7 198a14ff.; metaph. A3 983 a 26ff., 42 1013a24ff. arta 
might be better rendered ‘explanation’; but after this chapter the 
term is almost entirely used of efficient aztza1, and I have therefore 
retained ‘cause’ as the translation. (Cf. M. Hocutt, ‘Aristotle’s four 
becauses’, Philosophy 49 (1974) 385-99.) Alexander’s concentration 
on the efficient cause in what follows seems acceptable, in spite of 
Pack’s complaint (420); that fate is purposive is recognised at V 
168.27ff., and though Stoic fate is in some ways analogous to the 
Aristotelian formal cause (above, Introduction p. 8) it is as an 
active, ‘efficient’ principle that it is so. In any case Alexander is still 
concerned with common opinion (cf. 166.15-18) rather than with 


specifically Stoic doctrine (cf. above, Introduction p. 23 and 
n. 158). 
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The use of the single example of the statue to illustrate all four 
‘causes’ is not found in Aristotle himself; cf. Seneca ep. mor. 65.4-6, 
Clement of Alexandria strom. 8.9, PG 9.596ab. (R.B. Todd, “The four 
causes: Aristotle’s exposition and the ancients’, Journ. Hist. Ideas 37 
(1976) 319-22). For the claim that not everything has all four causes 
(166.28) cf. Aristotle metaph. Z 17 1041a28-32, H 4 1044b7-15. In 
both 166.24 and 166.25 ‘among [the causes]’ might alternatively be 
rendered ‘in the case of [the things that come to be]’. 


IV. For the division into things for the sake of something and those 
that are not cf. Aristotle phys. 2.4 196b17. With the subdivision of the 
former cf. (without the subsuming of craft and choice under reason) 
m. 176.27, 181.28ff.; also (though in no case is the correspondence 
exact) Aristotle phys. 2.5 196b21, metaph. Z 7 1032a20, b23, and eth. 
Nic. 3.3 1112a31ff.; Aétius 1.29.2, Nemesius de nat. hom. XX XIX, PG 
40.761b. That the principle (arché) of coming-to-be is internal in the 
products of nature, external in those of reason is asserted at Aristotle 
phys. 2.1 192b13ff., 2.8 199b28, metaph. © 7 1049a5-18; for nature 
not deliberating cf. phys. 2.8 199a20, b26, and W.D. Ross (Aristotle’s 
Physics, Oxford 1936) on the latter passage. For natural coming-to-be 
proceeding to its goal unless hindered (168.5) cf. Aristotle phys. 2.8 
199b15ff., part. an. 1.1 641b25¢f. 

The products of ‘chance’ (which I have throughout used to cover 
both Tuché, translated ‘luck’, and to automaton, translated ‘the 
fortuitous’; cf. ch. VIII and comm.) are introduced here as something 
of an afterthought; they are in a somewhat anomalous position, 
being ‘for the sake of something’ only in the sense that they could 
have been brought about purposefully though in fact they were not 
(cf. Aristotle: phys. 2.5 196b21f.; Ross op. cit. 517f.; W. Charlton, 
Antstotle’s Physics I, IT (Oxford 1970) 106). Cf. proegoumenis, 168.20, 
and apparatus ad loc. triton de at 168.18, it may be noted, occurs only 
in Eusebius. Cf. further below, on ch. Vv. 

At 167.22-3, ‘are not brought about by the agent’] literally: ‘do 
not come to be by the agency of the doer’. With the examples in 
167.24f. compose SVF 3.118 and 495; also below, IX $75.14 At 
167.26 a2’s tinds ‘for the sake of something’, would make the sentence 
run more easily; L however supports éznds. (I am grateful to Professor 
Long for drawing my attention to this question. ) 


V. For the connection between reason and the possibility for 
alternatives (169.9f., 13-15) cf. Aristotle metaph. 0 2 1046b4ff., © 
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5 1048a8ff.; on the sense of possibility for alternatives in Alexander, 
cf. Introduction p. 21-2, and in Aristotle, p. 7 and the discussions 
cited inn. 30. Such possibility zs incompatible with determinism if it is 
understood in Alexander’s libertarian sense, but not if it is taken ina 
qualified soft-determinist one; nor would the appeal to common 
usage (169.10-12) necessarily be regarded by a Stoic as finally settling 
the matter (Long (1970) 250-3). For the Stoics fate, identified with 
universal nature (Introduction, n.154) included the products of 
reason; Verbeke, 80 n. 23. 

With the arguments of the present chapter may be compared 
those at m. 181.31-182.7. The products of chance (IV 168.18ff.) are 
neglected in the elimination argument of V-VI; either there is a slide 
in the sense of ‘natural’ between 169.4f. and 169.30f., or, more 
probably, it is already in the former passage confined to what is 
usual, in which case the claim there made is simply erroneous. 
Alexander may well neglect chance as a candidate for identification 
with fate because for him (unlike the Stoics; cf. below, ch. VIII 
comm.) it is irreducibly disorderly; the point is argued at m. 184.3, 
but it is omitted here. Cf. Sharples (1980) 84. 


VI. Cf. above, Introduction pp. 22-8, m. 185.11-33.) 

The observation that the heavenly bodies are called the causes of 
fate (169.23-5) is surely an allusion to astrology, but the argument is 
not to be taken as an endorsement of astrology by Alexander 
himself. (Orelli 268 n.3 appears to take schests at 169.26 in the 
technical sense of constellatio, but the reference is probably to the 
effect of the obliquity of the ecliptic on natural coming-to-be; cf. q. IJ 
3 50.6, 11. 19 63.26, Alex. de mixt. X 223.12, XI 225.33.) With 169.23-4 
cf. Aristotle phys. 2.2 194b13, metaph. A 5 1071a15, Alex. de prov. 
59.11, and above, Introduction p. 26 n. 177. For the standard 
Aristotelian example ‘man begets man’ (169.21, 170.2) cf. XXIII 
193.8-10 and comm., XXV 195.26, de prov. 59.11; Aristotle phys. loc. 
cit., metaph. <7 1032a25 etc., A 4.1070b34. 

For the shift of emphasis in this chapter and the introduction at 
170.9 of the notion of fate as the peculiar nature of each individual 
cf. Introduction pp. 23-4; hekastois at 169.24 is hardly comparable. 
The point is apparently (dio, 170.9) presented as an inference from the 
fact that nature admits of exceptions. The Stoics held that the 
nature of an individual could be impeded but that of the universe 
could not (SVF 2.935, cf. 937), and identified fate with the latter 
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rather than with the former; Alexander does indeed cite his 
opponents as connecting fate with the nature of the individual (cf. 
the passages cited in Introduction n. 154), but for the Stoics this is 
only correct with the addition that, even when the individual’s 
nature is impeded, that is part of the overall plan of fate. Alexander 
has disregarded — rather than argued against — the possibility that 
what is unnatural in the context of the part may nevertheless be 
natural in the context of the whole; this zs claimed by Philoponus zn 
phys. CAG 17.201.10, but contrast Themistius in phys. CAG 5.2.37.9, 
Simplicius in phys. 9.271.10 (S. Sambursky, The Physical World of Late 
Antiquity, London 1962, 93-8, and ‘Conceptual developments and 
modes of explanation in late Greek scientific thought’, in A.C. 
Crombie (ed.), Sctentific Change, London 1963, 70-3). Cf. also 
Aristotle metaph. E 2 1027a25, and my comments at Sharples 
(1975, 268E- 

A contrast between men’s general character, which may be 
predetermined, and their particular actions which are not, is drawn 
by Cicero de fato 7ff. (SVF 2.950; cf. further below); cf. also, on 
Epicurus, Huby 362. Gellius noct. Att. 13.1 connects fate with 
natural, as opposed to violent, death, and allows that there may be 
exceptions to fate. Cf. also below, pp. 158-9. 

Alexander apparently intends his theory of fate as a rejection of 
determinism; but there is no reason why the unusual events cited in 
170.14ff. should not result from factors themselves predetermined — 
though they will only be predetermined for all time beforehand 
given the notion of a universal causal nexus, and this Alexander like 
Aristotle lacks (cf. Introduction p. 5, and below p. 136). It seems 
unlikely that Alexander intends to confine his argument here 
entirely to cases of human volition (cf. 170.5ff., and, perhaps, aerén 
hupallagat in 170.15), though it is with these that it is chiefly 
concerned from 170.9 onwards. Characteristically, there is no clear 
analysis of the causes of the exceptions to fate, and no attempt is 
made to link the present discussion to the subsequent treatments of 
human agency and of chance. At 170.17 para makes the more 
forceful point and gives a better connection between 16-18 and what 
precedes; Eusebius’ addition in 170.18, almost certainly his own 
paraphrase of what follows (quotation only being resumed in 
171.11) shows that he read para. Cf. also m. 185.22. The notion of 
natural endowment admitting of exceptions is also utilised in m. 
171.16ff., 35ff.; but where in fVI most of the examples are of 
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men transcending their nature, in m. 171f. it is rather a question of 
their falling short (cf. Sharples (1975,2) 49ff.). ‘[his]’ at 170.23 is 
explicit at m. 185.27; in what follows eist kath’ heimarmenen (171.1) is 
to be taken with 170.23-5 as well as with 170.25-171.1 (so Donini 
(1969) 303, noting palin in 171.1). 

Whereas Alexander here operates with the notion of a natural 
endowment that may be resisted but not, apparently, changed (cf. 
171.16), in XXVII (q.v. Comm.) he uses the more familiar 
Aristotelian notion of an initial natural endowment that may be 
developed in alternative directions (Donini (1974,2) 161-5, 169-73. 
Cf., however, Aristotle eth. Nic. 6.13 1144b4ff.; A.W.H. Adkins, From 
the Many to the One (London 1970) 183f.). Donini has suggested that 
in the present passage Alexander has in mind particularly the 
physiological determinism advanced by Galen (Donini, op. cit. 127- 
56, 163-5; above, Introduction p. 10 and n. 53. On Alexander and 
Galen cf. Todd (1976) 3-5). For differences in men’s natural 
constitutions cf. also de prov. 85.3ff. On Alexander’s interpretation of 
the quotation from Heraclitus at 170.18 (22B119 Diels-Kranz, above 
p. 125), cf. H. Gomperz, ‘Uber die ursprtinglich Reihenfolge einiger 
Bruchstticke Heraklits’, Hermes 58 (1923), 42. 

The anecdote of Zopyrus and Socrates (171.11ff.) is used to make 
a similar point against determinism in Cicero de fato 10; it also 
appears at Cicero Jusc. disp. 4.80. For further references, and its 
probable origin in a fourth-century B.C. Socratic dialogue by Phaedo 
of Elis, cf. P.R. Foerster, Scriptores Physiognomici Graeci (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1893) I vii-xiii; L. Rosetti, ‘Ricerche sui ‘‘Dialoghi 
Socratici” di Fedone e di Euclide’, Hermes 108 (1980) 183-99. It 
seems likely that the story was originally simply a protreptic to 
philosophy, and that its connection with the issue of determinism 
was secondary — perhaps due to Carneades; the context in Cicero’s 
de fato is in part concerned with astrology. Cf. above, introduction 
p. 13 and nn.; Amand, 49ff., 63f. and 64 n. 3. For Aristotle’s 
interest in physiognomy cf. an.pr. 2.27 70b7ff. and Foerster op. cit. I. 
xvi f.; however, the supposition that Alexander wrote a commentary 
on [Aristotle] Phystognomonica results from an error (Foerster, I. 
xxxill) and the passages cited by Foerster II p. 283, nos. 86f., are not 
from a genuine work of Alexander’s (above, Introduction n. 97). 

The Stoic explanation of the failures of prophecy (171.7-11) was 
rather in terms of the shortcomings of its practitioners (SVF 2.1210; 
cf. Tacitus Annals 6.22.6). 
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VII. For belief in determinism as an excuse for misfortune (rather 
than for moral shortcomings, as argued by Pack 419, 436 n. 68; cf. II 
166.9, VII 172.1, m. 180.4f., 24; but contrast XVI 187.28-30) cf. 1 
166.8-10, m. 180.4ff., 23ff., 29ff. This would hardly be a legitimate 
motive to attribute to the Stoics, for whom wickedness is the only 
evil thing and external circumstances are indifferent (Long, 1970, 
249f.); and Alexander does not indeed attribute it to his opponents 
themselves — cf. 171.23 with 171.28, though the former is itself two- 
edged. Cf. also m. 180.22 and Commentary. ‘Ordinary people’ in 
171.28 = non-philosophers, as 172.5 shows. 

Only chance and the contingent are mentioned in 172.4ff., not 
responsibility, discussed in XII; contrast XXIV 194.23, XXXVII 211.1- 
4,m. 184.29ff. Sharples (1980) 77. ‘No more this than that’ (172.7f.): 
i.e., there are things that do not happen in one way any more [often] 
than in another, that may equally well happen in either. Cf. ch. Ix 
below, and Sharples (1975,1) 264f. and n. 48, (1978) 250f. and n. 79. 


VIII. (On terminology cf. above, comm. on ch. Iv.) Alexander’s 
analysis of chance follows Aristotle very closely (cf. Aristotle phys. 
2.5-6, metaph. A 30) as do his distinction between luck (tuché) and 
the fortuitous (to automaton), the former involving human agency (cf. 
Aristotle phys. 2.6 197a36-b22), and the examples he uses (cf. 
Aristotle phys. 2.5 196b33, 2.6 197b15; metaph. A 30 1025a15; eth. 
Nic. 3.3 1112a27. Sharples (1975,2) 46 and nn. 87-9). However, there 
is nothing in chance so analysed that is necessarily incompatible with 
determinism (cf. Introduction, p. 5). There may be no explanation 
(aitza) of the coincidence of A’s digging for another purpose in the 
very spot where B had buried his treasure, over and above the 
separate explanations of A’s and B’s each digging where they did (I 
am grateful to Professor Sorabji for this point); none the less, 
assuming that each of these separate events was predetermined 
(which is legitimate, as the question is whether or not chance in itself 
introduces freedom from determinism), B’s chance finding of A’s 
treasure is inevitable, even though inexplicable. (Cf. further below, 
p. 158.) 

Alexander’s analysis of chance events does however differ from the 
determinists’. Chance for him is closely connected with what is 
irregular and exceptional (cf. 173.13, XXIV 194.21, m. 185.4, de prov. 
5.10; Sharples (1975,2) 45f. and n.74), while the determinist 
position implies that in the last analysis all that happens can be 
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subsumed under regular laws (cf. 173.16ff., and above, p. 8), thus 
making chance a purely subjective matter (cf. m. 179.6ff. The 
definition of luck as ‘a cause obscure to human reasoning’, f.174.2, 
was adopted by the Stoics — SVF 2.965f., 971, cf. 973 -, though it was 
not originated by them; cf. Aristotle phys. 2.4 196b5ff.). For the 
Peripatetic, however, the accidental cannot be reduced entirely to 
regular laws (cf. Introduction p. 5, and Sharples (1975,2) 59 
n. 105). 

Moreover, Alexander does not here emphasise the notion of 
chance as a coincidence of two causes — an analysis which is implied 
by Aristotle metaph. 4 30 1025a27 and his own comment, CAG 
1.438.22ff., and explicit at [Plutarch] 572c, Calcidius CLIX 192.17ff., 
Nemesius XXXIX PG 40.761bf. Rather, he concentrates on just one 
of the causes involved — the digging, rather than the original burying 
of the treasure — and stresses the fact that this in itself does not 
regularly produce the chance result. This emphasis on the question 
of regularity or its absence explains the close connection that he is 
able to draw between chance, the contingent and responsbility (VII 
172.6ff., XXIV 194.23ff. Cf. Sharples (1975,1) 250, 259-64, 267; 
(1975,2) 47 and nn.). 

Difficulties arise in Alexander’s criticisms of the formula ‘a cause 
obscure to human reasoning’. Luck and the fortuitous should 
presumably be treated analogously; but whereas in the case of the 
latter Alexander insists that there is believed to be no cause (or 
explanation), in that of the former he maintains that there is a cause 
but not one that in itself necessitates the result. The digging is not of 
course a cause of the finding of the treasure in the sense that it can 
provide an explanation of the generalised type with which science is 
concerned; that it is a cause of the finding of the treasure is only 
apparent in the particular case and after the event. Alexander’s 
treatment of the fortuitous here may reflect a general tendency to 
assimilate accidental causes, indefinite in that they cannot be 
brought under any general rule, to absence of cause (cf. Sharples 
(1975,2) 48 and nn., and Alexander in metaph. A 30, CAG 1.483.6- 
17). In the present chapter the phrasing at 174.28 may be intended 
to mitigate the difficulty; cf. also 172.21f. and m. 185.4. However, the 
point is one on which Alexander might well have been clearer; for 
that chance events are not uncaused is an essential point in his 
argument against the determinists in XXIV 194. 15ff. 

The term pro@goumenos can be used either in the sense of ‘antecedent 
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in time’ or in that of ‘primary’, as opposed to ‘secondary’ or 
‘accidental’, this being the regular sense of the adverb proégoumends. 
Both these uses are found in the de fato, at XXV 194.27 and XI 178.12 
respectively. It is true that at VIII 173.3 the ‘primary end’ could be 
interpreted as one envisaged in advance (I am grateful to Professor 
Michael J. White for independently suggesting this), and that the 
application of pro@goumenos to intended ends could perhaps always be 
explained in this way. But it would seem misleading to interpret 
Alexander as claiming just that chance events do not have antecedent 
causes. Such a claim would not indeed be impossible (cf., 
perhaps, Aristotle metaph. E 3 1027a29; Sharples (1975,2) 49). But 
Alexander’s language in the present chapter seems clearly to suggest 
that the central contrast is between proégoumena causes and accidental 
ones; proégoumena could only be taken to refer to antecedent causes in 
this context in the light of an established doctrine that accidental 
causes were not antecedent, and it might be expected that so crucial a 
point would be made explicit. On the whole question cf., in more 
detail, Sharples loc. cit.; and on the topics discussed in the present 
chapter cf. ibid. 46-9. 

At 172.19 V’s —ds is supported by L; the double dative would be 
awkward, and allén tindn potétikais seems to require qualification. 
172.25: literally, ‘from the significations that they supply for the 
things which they say come to be from luck’. At 173.17, on the above 
interpretation of proégoumends, there seems to be a sort of word-play; 
L evades the difficulty by translating only one of the terms. The 
claim at 173.22 that the determinists deceive both themselves and 
their hearers is illogical, if interpreted in terms of delzberate deception 
(and contrast XIV 183.20); but cf. below on X 178.6. The reference 
back at 174.11-12 is not to 174.9-11, but to the standard examples of 
chance events at 172.25-173.10. 


IX. Alexander appears not to distinguish between (i) examples of 
events which might indeed not be predetermined, and (ii) examples 
of alterations in things which might well be predetermined and can 
certainly be admitted by the Stoic theory. As I have argued at length 
in Sharples (1975,1) 247-67, this seems to be due to Alexander’s 
characteristic concentration, following Aristotle, on the presence or 
absence of variation rather than on the question whether a 
particular state of affairs is necessary when all the relevant factors 
are considered. (Cf. Introduction pp. 4-6, also p. 14). An 
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analogous argument occurs at m. 184.13-27; on differences in 
terminology between this and the present chapter cf. Sharples (1980) 
86. 

On proégoumenats attiats (175.12) cf. above, comm. on ch. VIII, and 
on ouden mallon (175.17) cf. the apparatus. 175.22 might alternatively 
be rendered ‘in a similar way this too is possible, [z.] both for him 
who is sitting ... and ...” (I am grateful to Professor Long for this 
point). At 176.2f. L’s imposstble erat is clearly wrong, going against 
the whole argument of the chapter. In 176.4 haplés should be taken 
with estin rather than with ex anankés; the distinction between 
absolute and conditional necessity has been obscured, rather than 
stressed, in what has preceded, and if recognised would weaken the 
force of Alexander’s argument as an objection to a Stoic type of 
determinism. For Alexander’s argument depends on treating the 
necessity of the determinist position as absolute necessity admitting 
of no variation. (Cf. Sharples (1975,1) 250f. n. 7). Similarly, in 176.9 
homotds should be taken with /egein rather than with ex anankés. 

For the argument that fate is not concerned with trivial things 
(175.11) cf. Cicero de fato 7-9 (SVF 2.950) and Gellius noctes Atticae 
14.1.3f., 23ff. (of astrology). With the present chapter should be 
compared the more complex treatments of the contingent in the 
Middle-Platonists (Sharples (1978) 250f.) and in Ammonius and 
Boethius (R.W. Sharples, ‘Temporally qualified necessity and 
impossibility’, Liverpool Classical Monthly 3 (1978) 89-91). 


X. (Cf. Bibliography, p. 285, under ‘Stoics: possibility’.) The Stoic 
definitions of ‘necessary’ and ‘possible’ (SVF 2.201) may be 
interpreted in terms of a distinction between, first, what is necessary 
or impossible because of the nature of the thing involved, and, 
secondly, what is possible as far as the nature of the thing involved is 
concerned, but is either necessitated or rendered impossible by 
external factors. The definitions thus support the principle [3] 
attributed by Alexander to his opponents, that for a thing to be 
possible it must not be prevented (it must also be compatible with 
the nature of the thing involved, but Alexander either intends ‘not 
prevented’ to cover this too, or more probably takes this point for 
granted). It is also clear that the Stoics did indeed assert that some 
things were possible even if they would not happen (above, p. 12 
and n. 66). What is however controversial is the basis on which the 
Stoics claimed that such things were not prevented in their 
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determinist system. The apparent suggestion here that their theory 
of possibility was a purely subjective, epistemic one, basing 
possibility on our ignorance, is unique (Boethius in de int..2 197.13 
relates possibility to our power, not to our knowledge or ignorance; 
cf. however the epistemic Stoic theory of chance, above p. 132. 
Beothius’ repeated insistence that the contingency he himself is 
asserting is objective and not epistemic may relate to the Stoic 
theory of chance; his account of the Stoic view of possibility in SVF 
2.201 nowhere suggests that it depends on our ignorance.) Some 
critics have argued that possibility for the Stoics depended rather on 
the claim that the outcome has not been prevented until the 
preventing factors have actually come into operation — this being an 
objective, not a subjective, matter — even if it is predetermined that 
they will do so. (Cf. Reesor (1965) 293, 296, and 292 n. 20; (1978) 
194; Rist 121ff.; Stough 228 n.9.) And it has recently been 
emphasises that Alexander at 176.18 only refers to our ignorance as 
showing that the events in question are not prevented, not as itself 
constituting the absence of prevention; the point will then be that 
our ignorance of the preventing factors is a sign that external factors 
are involved, so that the outcome in question is not impossible until 
they come into operation. (So Reesor (1978) 194; and V. Celluprica, 
‘L’argomento dominatore di Diodoro Crono e i] concetto di possibile 
di Crisippo’, in G. Giannantoni (ed.), Scuole socratiche minort e filosofia 
ellenistica, Bologna, 1977, 72f.) It is true that at 177.5 Alexander does 
speak rather as if our ignorance was constitutive of possibility in the 
Stoic view (cf. 176.22ff.), but this may..be his misrepresentation (cf. 
Reesor loc. cit.). It does at any rate seem that the present passage 
should be treated with some caution as evidence for an epistemic 
Stoic theory of possibility, whether Alexander himself is sincere in 
adopting such an interpretation or has deliberately distorted a 
position with which he does not sympathise. It is easier to see a 
connection — which seems prima facie likely — between an objective 
theory of possibility and human responsibility than it is in the case 
of epistemic possibility; a connection may indeed be drawn between 
human responsibility and our ignorance of factors internal to us (cf. 
Gould (1970) 152 n. 1, Donini (1974,1) 42 n. 1, both citing Spinoza) ; 
but there seems no ancient evidence for such an argument. 
Alexander’s objection to this first argument in X amounts to little 
more than restatement of his own belief in real, objective possibility 
(Long (1970) 256f.); but the de fato is a work of polemic, and if the 
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determinist system excludes any other than subjective possibility — as 
Alexander presents it — so much the worse, he may well argue, for the 
determinist system. Ancient commentators, including Alexander, 
regularly represent Aristotle himself as holding (1), against Philo of 
Megara, that what is prevented is not possible, but also (2), against 
Diodorus Cronus, that things may be possible even if they will notin 
fact happen. (Alexander in an pr., CAG 2.1 184.10ff.; cf. Simplicius in 
cat., CAG 8.196.2-4, Philoponus in an pr., CAG 13.2.169.21, and in de 
gen. et corr., CAG 14.2.302.30ff. Cf. Aristotle de int. 9 19a12ff., metaph. 
@ 5 1048a16, @7 1049a6, 13.) Hintikka has argued ( (1973) 201ff., cf. 
(1977) 36ff.) that the combination of (1) with Aristotle’s view that 
possibilities are realised unless they are prevented (phys. 8.4 255a34- 
b11, metaph. © 5 1048a5-7) in fact implies, against (2), that what will 
not in fact happen is impossible; but this only follows, as Dr Schofield 
has pointed out to me, if one, assumes that it is already decided 
whether a possible future event will be prevented or not. This is not 
however Aristotle’s way of thinking about these matters (above, p. 
5; cf. especially metaph. E 3 1027b11f.) or Alexander’s; indeed from 
a Peripatetic point of view the fact that the realisation of possibilities 
can be impeded is an argument against, rather than for, determinism 
(cf. above on IV 168.5 and on VI; Valgiglio (1967) 310n. 8, Verbeke 82 
n. 89), 

In the translation I have broken up the long sentence at 176.14-24 
and given the determinist argument in direct rather than reported 
speech. Bruns’ parenthesis at 176.16-18 is perhaps intended to show 
that Alexander would himself accept [i] but reject [ii] (so Long 
(1970) 255); however true though this is, with kekdlusthai in 17 — 
more natural as parallel to e:nai in 15 — it seems more natural to 
place only dito ... dunata in parenthesis. The contrast between 
prevention at the time of the event and absence of prevention 
previously is implied by the perfect kekdlusthat in 17, but it can only 
be understood in the light of 18ff.; Long’s supplement at 16 (cf. 
Notes on the Text, below) would therefore be obscure (and he himself 
tells me how he would not now propose it). 177.1-2 is not to be ta- 
ken as suggesting that the determinists actually call things possible 
which they know are prevented; rather, since their position does, 
as Alexander presents it, imply that what will not happen is in fact 
prevented even if we do not know it, he characteristically treats the 
claim that things are possible, even if they will not happen, as a 
claim that we can call things possible even when we know they are 
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prevented. (Cf. below on 178.6.) It may be noted that the suggestion 
at 176.27f. that, for Alexander’s opponents, prophets know the 
causes of certain things not happening (cf. also m. 179.14-18) 
conflicts with the interpretation of Chrysippus’ argument in SVF 
2.954 as turning on the fact that divination gives information as to 
what will happen but not as to the underlying causes (below, p. 170). 

The second determinist argument in X has little in common with 
the first (though both alike would tend to confine necessity in the 
future to the more obvious regularities in the world). Mignucci, 330- 
5, suggests a connection between this argument and that of SVF 
2.954; but cf. id. pp. 335ff. Sorabji (1980, 1) 84 suggests that the 
present determinist argument may be ad hominem against Diodorus, 
who defined the necessary as what is true and will not be false 
(Boethius, in de int.2 234.25; cf. O. Becker, ‘Zur Rekonstruktion des 
Kyrieuon Logos des Diodoros Kronos’, in Erkenntnis und 
Verantwortung, Festschrift fiir Theodor Litt, Dusseldorf 1960) 254f). 

The definition of ‘necessary’ as ‘always true’ (177.9) seems 
particularly appropriate when applied to sentences which refer to 
states of affairs at the time of utterance and are regarded as 
changing in truth-value with changes in the state of affairs (cf. 
Aristotle cat. 5 4a23ff., metaph. @ 19 1051b13ff.; Kneale 49 n. 1, 
153ff., Hintikka (1973) 63-76, 149-53). The determinist argument 
here turns not only on the application of this definition to sentences 
referring to a single, specified sea-battle, but also on the assumption 
that future- and past-tense sentences referring to the same event 
constitute different axiomata the truth-values of which may be 
discussed separately (cf. Kneale 153ff., Hintikka (1973) 85, 152 and 
n. 10; my translation of axiéma by ‘sentence’ is not exact, but does not 
lead to any serious distortion in the present argument). 

Although a parallel argument could be constructed for the non- 
necessity of some past events, from the fact that past-tense 
statements about them are false before the event occurs, there is no 
hint of this in the text — rather the reverse (cf. 177.20f.); this 
supports Rist’s attribution of the argument to Chrysippus, who 
accepted the necessity of all that is past (Rist, 117), against its 
attribution by P.-M. Schuhl (Le Dominateur et les Possibles, Paris 1960, 
124) and M. Frede (117) to Cleanthes, who rejected it. Cf. SVF 
2.283, and SVF 2.954 p.276.42f. with Becker loc. cit. Bruns’ 
parallels ((1889) 613f.) between this argument and that by 
Chrysippus recorded by Alexander in an. pr. CAG 2.1.177.19ff. (SVF 
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2.202a; cf. Mignucci 317-25, Sorabji (1980, 1) 72) are not, in fact, 
with Chrysippus’ argument but with Alexander’s refutation of it (cf. 
{177.9 with in an. pr. 178.19ff.; also f£.177.16f. — from Alexander’s 
reply — with in an. pr. 178.31). 

SVF’s emendations in 177.10f. have the advantage that ‘necessary’ 
is applied only to the propositon and ‘of necessity’ only to the event — 
the inference from the former to the latter being challenged in 
Alexander’s reply; anticipation of this may have influenced the form 
in which he presents the determinist argument, the distinction 
between ‘necessary’ and ‘of necessity’ then being his own rather 
than his opponents’. (There does not seem to be any connection 
with the contrast between anankaiés and ex anankes at q. 1.4 10.11ff.; 
cf. Sharples (1981) 89.) The translation given of ouk ex anankés de in 
177.12, rather than the alternative ‘it is of necessity true that there 
will be a sea-battle’, is supported by the application of ‘of necessity’ 
elsewhere in the chapter to events rather than to sentences. 

Many details of Alexander’s reply are obscure; but it seems clear, 
even with Bruns’ fot’ in 177.25, that Alexander accepts that the future- 
tense sentence becomes false after the event, while insisting that its 
consequent non-necessity does not mean that the event does not 
occur of necessity. menot in 24 thus does not have a temporal sense. 
homoros - legomenoi in 25 seems to require that the sentence which is 
true before the event is not just the simple ‘there will be a sea-battle’ 
(so Bruns (1889) 616), but ‘there will be a sea-battle of necessity’ 
(177.23-4 in itself being ambiguous). The whole discussion is in any 
case conducted on the assumption that the sea-battle is 
predetermined; consequently it does not provide any direct evidence 
for Alexander’s own position on the question whether the truth of 
the simple prediction ‘there will be a sea-battle’ is compatible with 
the contingency of the event (cf. Introduction, pp. 11-12), though if 
Alexander had held this one might have expected him to indicate the 
ad homines nature of his present argument rather more clearly. (The 
Same applies at XVI 187.22ff., XVII 188.3; cf. also XXVII 197.12ff. and 
comm., g. 1.4 11.10, 17, 12.8ff., and Sharples (1978) 264.) In the 
present passage aléthes men einai dunasthat at 177.7-8 may express 
Alexander’s caveat; himself holding that events like sea-battles are 
contingent, he would himself reject the truth of the prediction. 

The transition to the time after the event at 177.25ff. is probably 
motivated by’ the fact that the necessity of the past is less 
controversial than that of the future; admittedly it has more point if 
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the occurrence of the sea-battle of necessity has not already been 
referred to in 22-5, but this does not seem to outweigh the 
considerations mentioned above. The suspicion cannot however be 
disregarded that at 28 Alexander, disregarding his own earlier 
distinctions, is appealing to the principle that it will always be true 
(after the event), and hence necessary, that the sea-battle occurred 
of necessity (cf. Aristotle de int. 9 18b10, 19a6, with the comments of 
C. Strang, ‘Aristotle and the Sea Battle’, Mind 69 (1960) 451; 
Hintikka (1973) 105, 167; D. Frede, ‘Aristoteles und die 
‘“Seeschlacht”’ ’, Géttingen 1970 (Hypomnemata, 27) 38-40, 49-52, 100, 
103). The argument up to 177.27 shows only that an event can be 
necessary in spite of the prediction being false after the event (ouden 
kekOlutat 21f.); from 27 onwards it is argued that, if the event is 
predetermined, it will be necessary. (I am grateful to Dr Schofield for 
this point.) At 178.6 that the event occurs necessarily is of course (pace 
Fitzgerald) not what the determinists actually say, but Alexander’s 
view of the implications of their position; cf. above on 177.1-2. 

At 177.19, ‘in which what is necessary is contained’, one would 
rather expect ‘what is of necessity’. At 177.15-16 what comes to be of 
necessity appears to include what is necessary, rather than being 
contrasted with it as in 177.16-17. 


XJ. The argument at 178.8-15 is repeated at m. 182.25ff. and by 
Ammonius, in de int. CAG 4.5.148.11ff.; cf. m. 173.21-5 and Boethius 
in de int.? 220.8ff. Sharples (1978) 259. For the thesis that nature does 
nothing in vain cf. Aristotle de cael. 1.4 271a33, 2.11 291b14; de part. 
an. 2.13 658a9, 3.1 661b24; de gen. an. 2.5 741b5, 2.6 744436; Politics 
1.2 1253a9, 1.8 1256b20. For the distinction here drawn in this 
connection between primary and secondary ends cf. m. 183.26, 
Boethius in de int.2 236.16, Euesbius praep. ev. 6.6, PG 21.417c; 
Alexander allows that there are some things with no purpose, cf. f. 
IV 167.22ff. and the doubling of leaves at XXIII 193.21. Cf. Verbeke, 
87 n. 47. The terminology in which the distinction is drawn is Stoic; 
cf. SVF 2.1156-7, Epictetus diss. 2.8.6, and kata parakolouthesin in SVF 
2.1170; also SVF' 3.280 and Alexander g III. 4.87. 8ff. 

For the claim that reason and deliberation, the latter analysed as 
the power to reject first impressions or appearances (phantasiat, 
rendered ‘appearances’ for the sake of the argument at Xv 186. 6ff.) 
are the distinguishing characteristics of man as opposed to other 
living creatures (178.17-28) cf. XIV 183.30-184.11, m. 172.19-28, gq. 
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1.13 107.6-17; compare also XXXIII 205.16ff., g. 11.13 107.32, 
Alexander de an. 71.22ff., Aristotle de an.3.11 434a5ff., Ammonius in de 
int. 4.5.142.17-20. It is clear that in speaking thus of deliberation 
Alexander does have in mind a process that involves value judgements 
(cf. XIV 184.8-11 with Aristotle eth. Nic. 7.3 1147a5, 32; XI 178.23, 
179.9, X11 180.13, 22; m. 172.22f.), but the emphasis is rather different 
from that in Aristotle’s analysis of deliberation as the choice of means 
to an end (eth. Nic. 3.3 1112b15ff., eth. Eud. 2.10° 1227a12ff.; this 
appears only as the second alternative in the description of 
deliberation at XII 180.12ff.). Alexander has doubtless been 
influenced by Stoic emphasis on the question of our reaction to 
impressions (cf. below, and especially SVF 2.879 p. 236.3ff.; Voelke 
43 and n.4). He has certainly borrowed the terms horme and 
sunkatathests from them; cf. XII 180.9, XIV 183.30ff., etc.; also 
Alexander de an. 72.14ff., 73.17ff.; SVF 2.72-4, 896, 3.169, 171, 175; 
Cicero de fato 40. Verbeke 88f., 100; Long (1970) 259; Todd (1976) 28, 
and id. ‘Lexicographical notes on Alexander of Aphrodisias’ 
philosophical terminology’, Glotta 52 (1974) 209f.; A. Preus, 
‘Aristotle and the Stoics on Action and Impulse.’ Apezron 15 (1981) 48- 
56. (I am very grateful to Professor Preus for letting me see a copy of 
this paper in advance of publication. ) 

The Stoics certainly allowed, contrary to the impression that 
Alexander here gives of his opponents’ position, that it is men’s 
responsibility whether they assent to impressions or not (SVF 1.61, 
2.91, 115, 974 p. 283.26ff., 992, 994, 3.177; Epictetus ench. 1.5, 19.1, fr. 
9 (= Gellius noct. Att. 19.1.15f.), cf. diss. 1.1.7ff., 1.12.34, 1.17.21ff., 
3.24.69, 4.1.69, 74; Long (1970) 259, 264, (1971) 190 and nn.; W. 
Gorler, ‘Zur Stoischen Erkenntnistheorie’, Wiirzburger Jahrb f. 
Altertumswiss. n.f. 3 (1977) 83-92, especially 9O0ff.). Only, of course, 
this responsibility cannot be understood in a libertarian sense and 
hence cannot satisfy Alexander. (Cf. F.H. Sandbach, ‘Phantasia 
kataléptiké’, in A.A. Long (ed.), Problems in Stotctism (London 1971) 
14f.) The Stoics also stressed the difference in this respect between 
men and animals (below, p. 144). It is true that they did not lay great 
emphasis on choice between alternative courses of action — to have to 
consider how to act is a sign of weakness, alien to the sage (Rist 15, 
Long (1976) 91f., Lloyd 245). They did however allow for the 
formation of impressions by mental processes; SVF 2.61, 83, 87, 223 
p. 74.6f. (I am grateful to Professor Todd for this reference), 3.72; 
Seneca ep. 120.4, de tra 2.3f.; Epictetus diss. 1.6.10. Voelke 61-65; A. 
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Graeser, Plotinus and the Stoics (Leiden 1972) 49. Alexander therefore 
misrepresents their position by his emphasis on external sense- 
impressions (prospiptousat exdthen, XIV 184.3, XV 186.7; cf. x1 178.19, 
XV 185.18ff.), as had Cicero (cf. extrinsecus at SVF 2.974 p. 283.20, and 
his rendering of phantasia by visum (SVF 1.55)). Cf. also SVF 2.988 
p. 288.2ff. and Long (1976) 81; and below p. 149. 

More generally, Alexander is wrong to assume that determinism 
implies that deliberation will make no difference to our actions 
(179.17-23, cf. XII 181.3-5); it is perfectly compatible with 
determinism that deliberation should lead us to decide against the 
course of action that initially appeared favourable, only it will be 
predetermined that it should do so. The classification at 178.28ff. is 
based on that at Aristotle eth. Nic. 3.3 1112a21ff. (cf. also p. XXIX 
160. 5ff.; Sharples (1978) 265 n. 229); there as elsewhere Alexander is 
concerned with freedom of action rather than with freedom of choice, 
and Alexander’s dependence on Aristotle here may, as Dr Lloyd has 
pointed out to me, have reinforced his tendency to assume that if the 
outcome is predetermined our deliberation must be irrelevant to it. 
Deliberation is concerned with what admits of being otherwise 
(Aristotle eth. Nic. 3.3. 1112b2, 6.1 1139b7ff., 6.5 1140a31ff.; 
Alexander p. XXIX 160.15) as is choice (below XII 180.7ff.; Aristotle 
eth. Nic. 3.2 1111b31ff., cf. 6.2 1139b5). At de int. 9 18b31 Aristotle 
argues that, if predictions are true or false before the event, there is no 
need for deliberation; this is a relevant point as far as the paradox of 
future truth with its allegedly fatalistic implications is concerned, but 
does not necessarily apply in the context of a non-fatalistic causal 
determinism. Cf. G.E.M. Anscombe, ‘Aristotle and the Sea Battle’, in 
J.M.E. Moravesik (ed.), Aristotle (London 1968) 22; above p. 10 and 
nn. 50f. 

At 179.2 ‘both being done by us and future’ might be rendered 
‘both being done by us and will be done’; but it seems probable that 
deliberation, like possibility, applies only to the future and not also to 
the present. Cf. m. 173.3ff., f XXVII 197.12ff., Aristotle de int. 9 18a28, 
19a23, and rhet. 3.17 1418a2-5 (but contrast de cael. 1.12 283b13f.); cf. 
also eth. Nic. 6.2 1139b7f. Hintikka (1973) 183. Cf. also [Plutarch] 
571d with the comments of de Lacy — Einarson, 334 n. (a), and 
Valgiglio (1964) 38.). At 179.24ff. the obvious exceptions are the 
Epicureans. Bruns’ doubts about 179.23-180.2 probable stem from 
its repeating 178.8-15; but cf. the rather pedantic presentation of the 
parallel argument at m. 183.25-9. 
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XII. The definition of choice at 180.8f. is based on Aristotle’s at eth. 
Nic. 3.3 1113a10 (cf. 6.2 1139b4), but cast in terminology borrowed 
from the Stoics (above p. 23). 180.14-20 echoes eth. Nic. 3.3 1112b23f., 
180.19 probably refers to the starting point of the action as the last 
point reached in the deliberation (cf. Aristotle eth. Nic. 3.3 1112b23f,, 
eth. Bud. 2.11 1227b23f.) rather than to the agent as initiating the 
action (cf. XIV 184.16, XV 185.15, and below p. 146). The latter idea 
would be introduced very abruptly; the neuter would be awkward 
(though less so without Aaufo); and the reference to tén zét&in in 18f. 
tends to support the former view (Donini (1969) 305f.). With the 
former interpretation one might rather, as Dr Lloyd has pointed out 
to me, expect praxeos. Verbeke 89 n. 53 takes the reference to be to that 
tn man which is the starting point of action (cf. eth. Nic. 3.3 11130, 
magna moralia 1.11 1187b5); for this, as Donini points out, eph’ hautou ho 
would be more natural. 

That a deterministic analysis of deliberation does not do justice to 
our intuitions (180.20, 26; cf. Nemesius de nat. hom. XXXVII, PG 
40.753a) is perhaps Alexander’s strongest argument (though not 
one that his opponents would accept); cf. m. 174.39ff., Origen in 
SVF 2.989 p. 289.13ff., Oenomaus ap. Eusebius praep. ev. 6.7, PG 
21.436cff. (Zeller-Alleyne, 296 and n.2); M.Y. Henry, ‘Cicero’s 
treatment of the free will problem’, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 58 
(1927) 32-42. The argument at 180.24f. that it is strange that nature 
should have caused the majority of men to err on this question, gains 
its force from the Stoics’ belief in a providential determinism (G.L. 
Fonsegrive, Libre arbitre (Paris 1887) 76; cf. Ammonius tn de int. CAG 
4.5.137.25-138.10. A further argument used by Ammonlus, but not 
by Alexander, is to question the point of our being made to go 
through a predetermined process of deliberation; ibid. 148.24ff.). 
With the reference to advisers at 181.2ff. cf. m. 182.28f., 183.32ff., g. 
1.13 108.11ff.; Aristotle eh. Nic. 3.3 1112b10f. Mras interprets 
Eusebius’ foisde at 181.2 in the sense of ‘certain particular advisers 
(rather than others)’ (n. ad loc.). 


XIII. This determinist account of responsibility is very similar to 
one attributed by Nemesius (SVF 2.991) to Chrysippus and 
Philopator (a Stoic of the second century A.D.; Theiler 66f.). For 
other parallel arguments in later authors cf. Sharples (1978) 253-8. 
The examples of the natural behaviour of various types of thing used 
here (182.8ff.; cf. XIV 183.11ff., 184.16ff., 185.3f.) are used by 
Alexander to characterise the determinist position elsewhere in the 
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treatise too (cf. XI 179.15ff., XIX 189.21f., XXxXvI 208.6f., 23ff.; 
Sharples (1978) 253 n.109, 255 n.131) and are coupled at XI 
179.15ff. with the familiar Chrysippean example of the cylinder 
(above p. 9; cf. also XIX 189.22, 208.24). Though there are 
affinities between the present argument and the cylinder argument 
(cf. Sharples (1978) 253 n. 112), the present argument differs on the 
face of it by stressing the difference between the behaviour of living 
creatures in accordance with impulse and that of inanimate objects, 
whereas the cylinder argument rather turns on an analogy between 
the two. It may indeed be that it is Alexander who has laid 
particular emphasis on the contrast between living creatures and 
inanimate objects in the present argument, since this is the first 
point he will attack in ch. XIV; it is rather less prominent in 
Nemesius’ account of the Stoic position. Nevertheless, it seems likely 
that the present argument and the cylinder-argument were 
originally distinct, though related. Cf. further below, XXXIV 
205.24ff., and Sharples (1978) 253-6. 

For impulse (hormé) as characteristic of living creatures cf. SVF 
2.714, 844, 988, 3.178; cf. the classifications of different types of 
motion at SVF 2.499, 714, 988f., and compare also SVF 1.158, 2.458, 
716, and 1013 p. 302.36ff. The subjects of epichetrousin in 181.9 are 
identified in 10-12 with those described in ch. VIII as holding that all 
things are in accordance with fate (cf. 173.20ff., especially 24; above 
pp. 20-1 and n. 136); they are presumably therefore either identical 
with, or a group among, tous ... legontas in 181.8, though the 
expression is odd. ‘The Stoics do of course allow the power of choice 
between opposites (181.7-14); what they do not allow is free choice 
as a libertarian would understand it. The expression di’ héfién at 
181.14 is probably not the determinists’ own (Theiler, 66, suggested 
it was Philopator’s), but rather a reflection of libertarian criticism; 
cf. Long (1970) 268 and n. 54, Sharples (1970) 254f. and nn. 124, 
134. At 182.2 the first m@ might be deleted rather than the second 
(for the sense so given cf. SVF 2.974 p. 283.17-23); but this gives a 
less forceful sense. 182.14, too, probably refers not to the external 
factors’ being necessary conditions for the outcome, but rather to 
the inevitability of their being present; cf. 181.24, 30f., XXXIV 
2006.11, XXXVI 208.21. This gives a more natural sense to Aéste. ‘The 
things brought about through living creatures’ probably include not 
only their actions but also the consequences of those actions (cf. XIV 
183.11-15). 
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XIV. Alexander’s first objection, that the determinist argument 
allows no real difference between living creatures and inanimate 
objects, would be rejected by his opponents, but is valid enough 
from his own libertarian standpoint; for him all other differences are 
insignificant besides the fact that in a determinist system the 
behaviour of living creatures and inanimate objects alike 1s 
predetermined (above, p. 20). Secondly, he objects that the 
determinists do not locate responsibility in rational assent. The Stoics 
certainly emphasised that men, unlike irrational animals, have the 
power of refusing assent to initial impressions (cf. above p. 140, and, 
for the contrast with animals, Epictetus diss. 1.6.12ff., 2.8.7f., 
Marcus Aurelius 3.16, and SVF 2.714, 2.988 p. 288.8ff. Gould 
(1974) 22, 26; G.B. Kerferd, ‘The origin of evil in Stoic thought’, 
Bull. Fohn Rylands Lib. (Manchester) 60 (1978) 488). Reason is 
characteristic of man (SVF 2.879 p. 236.10, 2.1153; O. Ruieth, 
Grundbegriffe der Stotschen Ethik (Problemata, 9; Berlin 1933) 160); 
indeed for the Stoics a// human impulse and action is rational (SVF 
3.169, 175; Alexander m. 118.6 (SVF 2.823); cf. J. Brunschwig, ‘Le 
modéle conjonctif’, in Les stotctens et leur logique, actes du colloque de 
Chantilly (Paris 1978) 70-2). Alexander seems at the least guilty of a 
certain distortion in the present passage, by his neglect of the Stoics’ 
emphasis on human reason (cf. Long (1970) 264f. and n. 45, and 
contrast XXXIV 205.28); if indeed the Stoics did regard man’s power 
of reasoned witholding of assent as constitutive of his responsibility, 
Alexander has grossly misrepresented their position. 

Professor Terence Irwin has pointed out to me that emphasis is 
laid on this power in the account of responsbility in SVF 2.974 
(p.283.27). It is not however stressed in SVF 2.991 (on which cf. 
above p. 142 and Sharples (1978) 255) or SVF 2.1000. The Stoics do 
indeed hold that the giving or refusing of assent depends on us 
(above p. 140); but this is rather different from asserting that it 1s 
this that constitutes responsibility. Alexander has a clear motive for 
confining responsibility to rational human beings, in that he 
associates reason closely with the power of choosing between 
alternatives (XI 178.17ff., XIV 183.30ff., 184.18f., XX XIII 205.16-20; 
Sharples (1978) 259 n. 173; above, pp. 22, 127-8); but it is not clear 
that the Stoics would have the same motive. Possibly they did regard 
the actions of animals as depending on them, but in a different sense 
from that in which the actions of men depend on them; so that only 
rational action (and all human action is rational, cf. above) depends 
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on, or ‘is attributable to’, men as men; this is suggested by Stough 
229 n. 21. If so, Alexander has not fotally misrepresented the Stoic 
position, though he has given a very incomplete and partial account 
of it. Cf. Long (1970) 263f. 

Alexander throughout speaks as if irrational animals, both in the 
Stoic view and in his own, have the power of giving assent (cf. 
183.31, and g. 111.13 107.8ff.); what they lack is the power of 
withholding it. That animals do indeed assent for the Stoics is 
suggested by SVF 2.115 and by SVF 2.991 p. 290.28 (cf. above), and 
less certainly by the definitions of perception in SVF 2.72, 74 (since 
it may here only be human perception that is in question). That 
assent is confined to man, however, is suggested by SVF 2.714 and 
3.169 (ii). 

Alexander’s contrast between responsible and voluntary action at 
183.24ff. (cf. p. XXIX 159.33f., t6n hekousiOn tauta to eph’ hémin echet, hosa 
estt prohaireta; also f. XX XIII 205.15f., g. 111.13 107.6-8) is at first sight 
reminiscent of that drawn by Aristotle between deliberate choice and 
voluntary action (eth. Nic. 3.2 1111b8, eth. Eud. 2.8 1223b38, 2.10 
1226b34, magna moralta 1.17 1189b1; cf. Preus, above p. 140); in each 
case the latter includes, but is wider than, the former. However, 
Aristotle regards men as responsible for all their actions, not just 
those resulting from deliberate choice, and links responsibility (to eph’ 
hémin) and voluntary action, connecting both with possibility for 
opposites (cf. eth. Nic. 3.1 1111a17, 3.5 1113b7, 21; and cf. Nemesius 
de nat. hom. XL, PG 40.768a). J.M. Rist suggests that Alexander 
connects responsibility with reason because he regards the reason as 
the truly human self (cf. above pp. 127-8; J.M. Rist, ‘Prohairesis: 
Proclus, Plotinus et alii’, in De Jamblique a Proclus, Entretiens Hardt 21 
(Geneva 1975) 107); cf. also Verbeke, 90 and n. 57. Alexander indeed 
probably wishes to argue, not that responsibility is confined to cases 
where we do in fact deliberate, but rather that the fact that we are 
rational and can deliberate shows that we are responsible for all our 
actions, whether or not we actually deliberate on any particular 
occasion. The difference between his position and Aristotle’s, as far as 
the responsibility of human beings (as opposed to that of irrational 
animals and children) is concerned, is thus one of emphasis and 
presentation rather than of substance. That animals and children, as 
well as adults, are responsible for their behaviour in Aristotle’s view is 
suggested by eth. Nic. 3.1 1111a25f. (though, as Professor Irwin has 
pointed out to me, in eth. Eud. voluntary action is analysed in terms of 
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‘thought’, dianoia, which suggests the contrary; eth. Fud. 2.8 1224a5ff., 
2.9 1225a37ff.). Alexander’s position in the present chapter certainly 
seems to imply that animals and children are not responsible; but this 
point should not perhaps be pressed. Nor can 183.24-6 be pressed to 
the point of suggesting that the determinist position can provide an 
accurate account of voluntary as opposed to responsible, action; for this 
would undermine the first objection, at 182.31-183.21. Alexander is 
probably influenced at 183.27f. by Aristotle’s emphasis on absence of 
external compulsion as a criterion for voluntary action (cf. p. 6 and 
n. 22); but Aristotle was not arguing. in the context of a discussion of 
determinism, as Alexander is, and by the distinction that he draws 
between voluntary and responsible action Alexander puts himself ina 
position which risks being paradoxical if pressed. 

ex anankés ... autou at 183.8 probably refers, not to the impulse’s 
being a necessary condition of the action, but to the action’s occurring 
of necessity (cf. XIII 182.13-16); this gives a better force to men ... de. At 
183.21 Hackforth’s <ou> kotnénian refers to the determinists’ 
restriction of responsibility to living creatures, regarded by Alexander 
as arbitrary in the context of their system; but the MSS reading can 
be taken to refer to the fact that the determinist position shares the 
term with the popular view, while not sharing its interpretation. At 
185.5 the point is probably not that, since we have the power to 
deliberate or not, a fortiori we have the power to deliberate in a certain 
way (cf. g. 11.13 107.25-37), but rather that, if all were determined, 
the power of deliberation would be useless (cf. Schwartz’s reading in 
185.7, and above pp. 141-2). 


XV. The claim that man is the starting-point of his actions picks up 
XIV 184.15ff.; hence the somewhat anomalous introduction here of 
what is a defence of Alexander’s own position rather than an 
attack on his opponents (cf. Introduction, p. 17). The doctrine is 
Aristotelian (eth. Nic. 3.3 1112b31, cf. 1113a5; 3.5 1113b18; eth. Eud. 
2.6 1222b15ff.; cf. eth. Nic. 6.2 1139b5, de int. 9 19a8. That the 
starting-point of the action is in the agent is a criterion for voluntary 
action; cf. above p. 6 and n. 22; eth. Nic 3.1 1110a17, b4; eth. Eud. 
2.8 1224b10; Alexander p. XI 131.1, XII passim, XXIX 159.12-28). 
From Alexander’s general position it seems clear that the claim here 
is to be understood in a libertarian rather than in a soft-determinist 
way, as it probably is in Aristotle too (above, p. 7; cf. further 
below). 
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It may however be questioned how far this argument really 
provides any escape from the dilemma of determinism or uncaused 
motion (above, p. 22. No distinction appears to be drawn between 
‘the occurrence of something without a cause’ and ‘the occurrence of 
motion without a cause’; cf. 185.9 with 185.14, m. 170.3 with m. 
170.7). The determinist thesis, in the classical form in which it is 
advanced by the Stoics, claims that the state of the world at any time 
is necessitated by its state at any and every other time (the position 
of Laplace; cf. SVF 2.921, 944; Sambursky, 56). Accordingly, either 
there must at some point be an occurrence not entirely determined 
by what has preceded, the causal chain being broken (cf. m. 185.6- 
8), or else there will be no possibility of real freedom of action in the 
sense that would satisfy a libertarian; and, since in the latter case 
the outcome is determined by the state of the world at any time 
beforehand, the dilemma applies even if we cannot identify all the 
alleged causal connections, particularly where mental processes are 
involved. It is none the less the case, either that the outcome is 
determined by the state of the universe at any time beforehand, or 
that it is not. The only way of resolving the dilemma would be to 
attack the whole approach to causation on which the determinist 
position is based; both in the present context and elsewhere the 
position of Aristotle and Alexander may be held to contain the 
beginnings of such an alternative approach (above, p. 5), but it 
can hardly be said that Alexander gives adequate attention in the de 
fato to the analysis of causation as such — even in chs. XXII-XXV, 
between which and the present chapter no explicit link is drawn — or 
that he is fully conscious of the significance of the difference between 
his approach and his opponents’; the impression gives is rather of an 
uncritical acceptance of Aristotelian positions, and of a series of 
debating points rather than a detailed examination of the issue. Cf. 
O’Connor, 81-109; and on the Aristotelian notion of ‘cause’ cf. 
further below, pp. 154, 157; D.J. Furley, ‘Self movers’, in G.E.R. 
Lloyd and G.E.L. Owen (eds.), Aristotle on Mind and the Senses 
(Cambridge 1978) 165-79. 

The present discussion is very similar to one attributed to 
Carneades in Cicero de fato (23-5). In each case however the 
analogies used follow naturally from the preceding discussion — 
Cicero’s from criticism of the Epicurean atomic swerve (22f.), 
Alexander’s from criticism of the determinist argument in XIII (cf. 
185.28-31 with XIII 181.26ff., 182.16ff.; also 185.17 with x1 179.16, 
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XIX 189.22, XXXVI 208.24). Moreover, for Cicero the cause is the 
nature of voluntary action, rather than the agent (25). Alexander 
may have known of Carneades’ argument (cf. also below on 185.11); 
but if so either he or Cicero’s source, or perhaps both, has 
considerably re-worked it. And Alexander’s argument is also 
inspired by Aristotle (cf. above). 

Comparison with XIV 184.16ff. shows that Hackforth’s 
supplement in 185.17 is unnecessary; Alexander is drawing an 
analogy between the sphere’s rolling and the human agent’s being a 
starting-point of actions, even though the latter is free and the 
former is not (so Rodier 67, Valgiglio (1967) 312 n. 12). Both in the 
present chapter (185.11) and in Cicero de fato 24 the point is made 
that human action does not have an external cause; this could be 
taken to imply merely that internal factors are decisive rather than 
external ones, the outcome still being predetermined, and this the 
Stoics could accept (above, p. 9). However, it seems that in both 
cases more than this is intended; Cicero denies that human choices 
have antecedent causes (23 fin.), and it may well be argued that in a 
determinist system all causes are ultimately external (above, p. 20 
and n. 135). For Cicero’s opposition to determinism cf. his de fato 19, 
28, 33ff. Alexander’s stress on freedom from external causes here 
picks up his complaint that, according to his opponents, men follow 
external impressions like the animals (XI 178.18f., XII 180.5-7, XIV 
183.21-184.11, XV 186.5); cf. above p. 20 and n. 133. At 186.1 autors 
gives better force to gar in 185.28; allois would imply only that we act 
differently in different circumstances, which would be compatible 
with determinism (It does however seem to be no more than this 
that is claimed in m. 174.35ff.) It is doubtful whether 185.18-21 
should be taken to imply that human agency is the only exception to 
determinism in Alexander’s view (Amand, 140-3); cf. pp. 129, 156, 
158. It follows on closely from the connection of possibility for 
alternatives with reason at XIV 184.18f. (above, p. 144). 

At 185.21-8 Alexander discusses the problem of the determination 
of action by its end. This may seem a totally different matter from 
determination by antecedent causes; however, our conceptions of 
the ends of action may be regarded as antecedent, efficient causes of 
our actions even though the ends themselves are not (cf. Hocutt (op. 
cit, on p. 126) 398), and for Aristotle it is our character that 
determines our conception of the end (eth. Nic. 3.5 1114b1, 6.12 
1144a7, 7.8 1151a15; Alexander m. 175.9ff., 183.14ff., p. Ix 129.31ff., 
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XXIX 158.20ff., 161.3-4). Nor is much achieved by arguing that our 
actions are determined under their description as physical events 
though free under their description as actions. Cf. O’Connor 99-109. 

Alexander’s introduction of the noble, the pleasant and the 
advantageous as ends of action has an Aristotelian basis (cf. eth. Mic. 
2.3 1104b30). It may also be Aristotelian to hold that these are 
irreducible alternatives which cannot be measured against each 
other in terms of some further end (that such a view is Aristotelian is 
denied by Donini (1974,2) 176-9; but see now M.F. Burnyeat, 
‘Aristotle on learning to be good’, in Essays on Aristotle’s Ethics, ed. 
A.O. Rorty (Berkeley, 1981), 86ff. and nn.; cf. also D. Wiggins, 
‘Weakness of will, commensurability, and the objects of deliberation 
and desire’, Proc. Ar. Soc. 1978-9, 266ff. and nn.). But it is not clear 
how any rational account of a man’s choosing to pursue one of these 
ends rather than another could be given, except in terms of his view 
of them in relation to some further end superior to them all — 
‘happiness’, eudaimonia — which simply reintroduces the problem of 
the determination of action by its end, or else in terms of earlier 
conditioning (cf. Burnyeat, 85), which raises the problem of the 
regress discussed below in connection with ch. XXVII. 

Finally (186.3-12) Alexander argues that the claim that all assent 
is to ‘what appears’ does not mean that all assent is to external 
‘appearances’. For the distinction here drawn one may compare 
Alexander de anima 73.7ff. (I am grateful to Professor Todd for this 
reference); q. 111.13 108.1ff.; p. XXIX 161.3ff. (where read host’*<ei> 
aléthes in 3 and delete e: in 4; aléthes ... autos attios (3-4) and aléthes de 
... heautdt (5) are the two premisses leading to aléthes esta etc. (5ff.), 
the argument being an application of Chrysippus’ ‘first 
undemonstrated argument’, modus ponendo ponens; SVF 2.242 
p. 80.28-81.1). However, the Stoics themselves allowed a distinction 
between ‘appearances’ (phantasiat) directly resulting from sense- 
perception and those produced by operations of the mind (above 
p. 140; cf. especially with the present passage SVF 2.223 p. 74.6f. I 
am grateful to Professor Todd for this reference.) The present 
passage is a defence of Alexander’s own position rather than an 
attack on the determinist one; nevertheless, the impression given 
here and in what has preceded (above p. 141) that the distinction 
here drawn is one that the Stoics failed to recognise is scarcely a fair 
one. Alexander might wish to claim that the mind is free in 
formulating phainomena in a way that it cannot be for the Stoics; but 
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he gives no account of how this is so. And since his defence here 
draws a distinction that the Stoics already recognised, the objection 
at 186.3-5 is probably not an authentic Stoic argument but may be 
one formulated by Alexander himself for the sake of his reply (cf. 
below, p. 159). 


XVI. For the general character of Alexander’s arguments in chs. 
XVI-XXI cf. Introduction p. 17, also p. 13 and n. 73. They 
frequently involve the erroneous assumption that determinism 
implies that our actions cannot affect the course of events (cf. 
Introduction p. 10); so at XVI 186.30ff., XVII 181.1-11, XIX 198.1-2, 
XXI 191.16f., 21ff.; n.b. especially argoteroi in 191.21 (above, p. 10). 
This might be explained by Alexander’s having taken over arguments 
of Garneades directed against astrological determinism, which does 
have fatalistic imperfections; but one may compare similar 
assumptions made by Alexander elsewhere too (cf. pp. 141, 171). 
Alexander’s arguments also depend for their force in the interpre- 
tation of responsibility in a libertarian, rather than a soft-determinist 
sense; cf. XVIII 188.22-189.4, 189.6f., XIX 189.16ff., XxX 190.25ff. 

The incompatibility of praise, blame, punishment and reward 
with determinism (XVI 187.8-30, XVIII 188.22-189.4, XIX 189.11- 
190.19, XX 190.26ff.) was a standard anti-determinist argument, no 
doubt popularised by Carneades but going back even earlier: cf. 
Epicurus ad Menoeceum 133 (and compare id. On Nature, 31.22.1ff., 
31.27.2ff.), Cicero de fato 40 (attributed to Epicurus by P.M. Huby, 
Phronests 15, 1970, 83-5), and SVF2.1000 p. 294.30ff., which suggests 
Chrysippus already had to meet the argument; cf. ibid. 293.34ff. 
Praise and blame are connected with responsible action by Aristotle 
eth. Nic. 3.1 1109b31, 3.5 1113b23ff., magna moralia 1.9 1187a1 9ff.: 
and compare Plato Protagoras 323cff. The Stoics did indeed insist, on 
the basis of their soft-determinist notion of responsibility, that 
praise, blame, punishment and reward were compatible with 
determinism (cf. SVF loc. cit., and below XXXIV 206.1f.; also 
Introduction pp. 8-9), but this Alexander rejects. The point that 
punishment will itself be predetermined (XVI 187.12ff.) was made by 
Zeno, who must have been asserting its compatibility with 
determinism (SVF 1.298; cf. Eusebius praep. ev. 6.6, PG 21.416a, and, 
for comic effect, Plautus Aulularia 743. I am grateful to Professors 
Richard Sorabji and E.W. Handley for these references. ) 

With 186.18 cf. Eusebius praep. ev. PG 21.413b, St. John 
Chrysostom hom. vill, PG 63.510.33ff., and Ammonius in de int. CAG 
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4.5.150.23f; Amand, 573f. At 186.21 the MSS echontas, followed by 
Rodier, would suggest that the determinists’ actual possession of 
freedom (as opposed to what they say) makes it impossible to 
persuade them to act otherwise than they do; with Bruns’ echontes the 
meaning is rather that they cannot be persuaded to act in any way 
other than one which, in Alexander’s view, can only rest on their 
assuming that they are in fact free, contrary to what they say. (On 
either view the reference is probably to such behaviour as that 
described at XVII 188.20ff.; cf. Introduction p. 18 and n. 104, and, 
for Alexander’s readiness to speak as if his opponents shared 
assumptions which are in fact only his own, cf. above on X 177.1-2, 
178.6.) The sense with Bruns’ reading seems clearer and more to the 
point; but on either view there is no close connection between 20-3 
and what follows after 23. Rather, 23ff. takes up echonton ... echet in 
20, and 20-3 offers a purely incidental argument in support of that. 
kalon in 187.2 is supported by 186.31-187.1. (The belief that our 
actions are predetermined would not of course be a logical reason for 
our failing to act on the grounds that the outcome is predetermined 
whatever our action; on Alexander’s confusion here see above.) The 
reference to Menelaus at 187.20 is unsupported by anything in 16- 
18. On prolegomenon in 187.23 cf. above, p. 138. At 187.26 Bruns’ 
suggestion involves an idea introduced already (XIII 181.14), 
Amand’s one only introduced later (XXXIV 205.29 init.); in Apelt’s 
version the ‘if’-clause seems redundant. 187.28-30 is unfair as an 
objection against the Stoics themselves (see above); cf. XIX 190.17, 
where it is stressed that the determinists do not themselves regard 
this as an excuse. 


XVII. For the incompatibility of determinism with prayer cf. 
[Plutarch] 574d fin., Nemesius de nat. hom. XXXVUI PG 40.756a- 
757a, Theiler 46n.1; with providence, Nemesius loc. cit. and 
Calcidius CLXXV 203.9ff. Alexander here interprets both prayer and 
providence in terms of the gods’ intervening in the course events 
would otherwise take; Valgiglio (1967) 312 n.13 well contrasts 
Cleanthes’ view of prayer as submission to the divine will (SVF 
1.527). Cf. above, Introduction pp. 21, 27, for the dialectical 
nature of Alexander’s argument here. 

Prophecy itself only implies that we have no freedom to act 
(188.11ff.) when the prophecy is categorical, not when it is 
conditional (cf. below, XXXI comm.). But here as elsewhere 
Alexander is probably confusing determinism and fatalism (above, 
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XVI comm.). At 188.12 Rodier and Donini object to Schwartz that it 
is not the possibility, but the utility of learning from prophets that is 
in question; but mathoi seems a possible way of expressing this. 


XVIII. Cf. above, XVI comm., and p. 17. That the Stoics did 
themselves apply the doctrine of co-fated events (p. 10) in the context 
of education (cf. 189.2) is suggested by Caldidius (SVF2.943). 


XIX. Cf. XVI comm. With 189.16f. cf. Introduction p. 6 and 
n. 22; for 189.21ff. cf. XIII comm., and for the rendering ‘thrown’ cf. 
SVF 2.1000 p. 294.17 and |Aristotle] de mundo 6 398b28. Phalaris 
(189.26) was tyrant of Acragas in Sicily and a by-word for cruelty; 
cf. Aristotle eth. Nic. 7.5 1148b24, SVF 3.535, 586. At 190.9 the 
suggestion that the external factors could be evaded is purely 
rhetorical; contrast 189.19, XIII 181.24, 182.14, XXXIV 206.21-24. 


XX-XXI. Ch. XX summarises the argument of XVI-XIX; XXI is 
added, not so much as an afterthought but as a tour de force. With XX1 
may be compared Pascal’s wager concerning the existence of God 
(Boussoulas, op. cit. in p. 19 n. 118, 206 n. 1). 


XXII. For Stoic emphasis on the unity of the universe cf. SVF 
2.441, 470, 473, 475 (all from Alexander’s de mixtzone), also 2.447f., 
533, 546, 1013; for its connection with determinism cf. [Plutarch] 
574e (SVF 2.912). Cf. also below XXxXvit 210.15ff.; and for Stoic 
denial of causeless motion cf. Introduction p. 8 n. 37 fin. That 
nothing can come from nothing (192.15) is a familiar principle in 
Greek philosophy; cf. Parmenides, fr. 8 (2888 Diels-Kranz) 7ff., 
Aristotle physics 1.8 191a30, Lucretius 1.146ff. The identification of 
fate with god at 192.25ff. (cf. also 191.31f.) is authentically Stoic (cf. 
Introduction p. 8 n. 39), as is the presence of god in each thing 
(192.26f.; above p. 8 n. 40); this latter point is prominent in de 
mixtione XI (below, p. 156) but is not stressed in the de fato. Cf. 
Introduction, p. 20. For fate’s employing of each thing (192.27f.) 
cf. XXXI 203.12ff., XXXVI 208.3ff.; and for the subordination of the 
part to the whole (ibid.) cf. SVF 2.1176. echetn ten ... diotkesin at 
191.32f. is probably, in spite of SVF 2.528, p. 169.33, to be 
interpreted not as equivalent to diotkein (active) but rather in the 
sense of ‘has in itself the organisation’; though indeed for the Stoics 
the active and passive principles in the universe are always 
inseparable in fact. For the term cf. 191.31f., 192.12, 16, XXxXI 
203.19, 24, XXXVI 210.15; SVF 2.416, 534, 912f. For fate as a heirmos 
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(192.1) cf. XXV 195.19, 196.2, m. 185.5; SVF2.917f., 921 (series), 946. 

Alexander is justified from his own point of view in passing over 
his opponents’ distinctions between different types of cause 
(192.17ff.), for, even though such distinctions are central to the 
Stoics’ soft-determinist defence of responsibility (above, p. 9), 
from Alexander’s libertarian point of view the important feature of 
the determinist position is that it is still true of every type of cause 
that, if all the other factors involved are the same, the same result 
must always follow. (At m. 174.3 the reference is rather to ‘similar’ 
circumstances; Long (1971) 188 and n. 51 relates the mention of ‘the 
same’ circumstances to the Stoic doctrine of the cyclical recurrence 
of events, but even if this is correct and it is not just a loose way of 
speaking it does not seem that the deterministic implications of the 
thesis are in any way diminished. Cf. SVF 1.109, 2.596-632; J. 
Barnes, “La doctrine du retour éternel’, in Les stoiciens et leur logique 
(Actes du colloque de Chantilly, Paris 1978, 3-20; Sorabji, (1980, 1) 
119). For hot estin attion (192.23) cf. SVF 2.349; the knife is the cause to 
the flesh of being cut. 

Alexander’s list of causes at 192.18f. is identical, except for the 
presence of hekitka rather than sunerga, to lists at [Galen] Aust. philos. 19 
(Dox. 611.8ff.) and Clement of Alexandria strom. 8.9, PG 9.600c (SVF 
2.351); cf. also id. 592c (SVF 2.346: prokatarktika, sunektika, sunerga, hon 
ouk aneu) and [Basil] spir. sanct. PG 32.76ab (the same but with sunaitia 
not sunekitka). These lists are themselves, according to Pohlenz , the 
result of a conflation of two classifications: (1) into prokatarktika and 
sunekttka causes (cf. the Stoic distinction between prokatarkttka and 
autotele causes — Chrysippus’ cylinder argument, SVF' 2.974, and SVF 
2.994, 997, Seneca epist. 87.31 (Posidonius); sunektika and autotelé 
causes are identified, Clement strom. 8.9, PG 9.592c, 600d (SVF 2.346, 
351)); amd (ii) one into sunektika, sunaitia and sunerga (Sextus 
Empiricus Pyrrh. hyp. 3.15; cf. Clement strom. 1.20, PG 8.816bc (SVF 
2.352)). In general, for ancient classifications of causes cf. also Galen 
De causis pulsuum 1.1, rX.1ff. Kiihn, [Galen] def. med. XIX 392f. Ktihn 
(SVF 2.354); O. Rieth (op. cit. on p. 144) 134-55; Pohlenz 1.209ff. 
and n. 11, and id. ‘Grundfragen der Stoischen Philosophie’, Abn. 
Gottingen phil.-hist. kl. 3.26 (1940) 104-12; J. Kollesch, Untersuchungen 
zu den Pseudogalenischen Definitiones medicae (Berlin 1973) 119-24; M. 
Frede, ‘The original notion of cause’, in Doubt and Dogmatism: Studies in 
Hellenistic Epistemology, eds. M. Schofield, M. Burnyeat, J. Barnes, 
Oxford 1980, 215-49, especially 234ff. 

Alexander’s reference here to hekttka causes is however apparently 
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unique. Rieth 67ff. discusses uses of the term hekttkos, suggesting that 
air and fire are sunektika aitia for the other elements but hekizka aztia for 
themselves. His argument here is based in particular on SVF 2.444 
p. 146.35; however, Pohlenz there read sunektika not hekttka, and a 
comparable distinction does not always seem to be observed (cf. SVF 
2.440 p. 145.2; 2.444 p. 146.32; 2.716 p. 205.20; Galen caus. cont., 
Corp. Med. Graec. suppl. orient. 2.137.16f.). Cf. also, with Rieth loc. 
cit., SVF 2.392 (hektikas Kalbfleisch for hektas), 3.510; in the latter 
passage hektikos has the force of ‘habitual’, ‘settled’ (cf. Liddell-Scott- 
Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, s.v.). In connection with the rendering 
‘sustaining’ it may be noted that medical writers stress that the 
growth and decline of the sunektikon cause is contemporaneous with 
that of the disease it causes: cf. [Galen], Dox. 611.9-11, [Galen] def. 
med. XIX 393.5f. Kiihn, and Pohlenz ‘Grundfragen’ 108 n. 2. 

At 192.14 a more accurate translation would be ‘did not have 

certain (i.e. some, not here specified, as opposed to none) causes’; but 
I have omitted ‘certain’ to avoid ambiguity. 
XXIII. Alexander interprets the production of effects in a peculiarly 
Aristotelian way, the prime example being the production of one 
living creature by another (above, p. 128). The determinists do, 
according to Alexander, say that everything is the cause of something 
after it (t1, 192.4, 7), which seems to rule out the defence that they are 
only claiming that everything must be taken into account in inferring a 
later state of affairs from an earlier (but cf. XXII 192.9-11, and, for 
factors which have no effect on an outcome, XXXVI 209.18ff. and 
comm., q. 1.4 10.29f.). However, for the Stoics a body is the cause of an 
incorporeal predicate to another body (SVF 2.341, 349; cf. Reesor 
(1965) 287 n. 4), and it might seem that Alexander’s objections could 
be met by the argument that the effect of a fruit drying up is (e.g.) the 
greater opportunity for other plants to grow in a particular place. 
There may indeed be some cases where there is no detectable result 
whatsoever; but one does suspect Alexander finds his objections too 
easily. The Stoics do describe fate as a sequence of things (SVF 2.919, 
1000), but more often as a sequence of causes (Introduction, p. 8 
and n. 36). Cf. G. Verbeke, ‘La philosophie du signe chez les 
Stoiciens’, Les Stoiciens et leur logique (above, p. 153) 420 n. 22; and, on 
Aristotle, Hartman (op. cit. in p. 6n. 21) 51f. 

For Aristotle some residues (193.15) are useful, others not; cf. in 
general A.L. Peck, Aristotle: Generation of Animals (Loeb Classical 
Library, 1942) lxv f. However, of those naturally described as growing 
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(phuomena 193.15) hair zs useful for Aristotle (fart. an. 2.8 653b32, 2.14 
658b2ff.); Alexander may have in mind such things as warts (Dr 
Lloyd’s suggestion). Cf. also Theophrastus metaph. 28ff., especially 
10b7ff. With the example of husk and fruit (193.17f.) compare 
Aristotle de an. 2.1 412b2, phys. 2.8 199a25; and with that of rain and 
crops (193.18) contrast the view attacked by Aristotle phys. 2.8 198b11 
(cf. Simplicius in phys., CAG 9.374.18ff.; but contrast Themistius in 
phys., CAG 5.2.60.9ff.). At 193.12ff. the sense might rather be ‘[that, 
either] because ... in size, or [because] they are not roused ... early, 
do not succeed ...’. fo(i) etnat in 193.24f. means ‘(simply) in virtue of 
its being’, essentially as opposed to accidentally (I am grateful to Dr 
Lloyd for pointing this out); cf. XXIV 194.9, also 194.4f., 13f. With 
193.26-8 cf. XXXI 204.4f.; SVF 2.1172, also 1152, 1154, 1163, 1166 
and, of causes, SV F 2,973. 


XXIV. The examples of father and child, foundation and house 
probably come from Aristotle de gen. et corr. 2.11 338b9-11, 337b14- 
18, 31-2; cf. also an. post. 2.12 95b3ff., rhet. 2.19 1392a1 Off., 1393 a6ff., 
Cicero Topics 60. De gen. et corr. 2.11 is discussed in g. Il. 22, II. 5; 
here the emphasis on necessity a@ fronte (If B is to occur, A must 
necessarily occur first’) as opposed to that a tergo (If A occurs, B 
necessarily follows’) which is characteristic of Aristotle (cf. phys. 2.9 
199b34ff., de part. an. 1.1 639b24ff., 642a5ff.; D.M. Balme, Artstotle’s 
de partibus antmalium I, etc. (Oxford 1972) 76-84; Sharples (1975,1) 
260 n. 30) is taken to the point of claiming that there cannot even be 
conditional a tergo necessity except where the consequent is in any 
case necessary independently on the antecedent — a position rightly 
attacked by Philoponus in de gen. et corr., CAG 14.2.308.13ff. Cf. 
Sharples, ‘ ‘If what is earlier, then of necessity what is later’’?: some 
ancient discussions of Aristotle de gen. et corr. 2.11’, Bull. Inst. Class. 
Stud. (London) 26 (1979) 27-44. 

Alexander’s point in the present passage is not that we should 
consider final rather than efficient causation (for not everything has 
a final cause, IV 167.22ff.), but rather that, while everything that 
does occur has an efficient cause, some things are not themselves the 
efficient causes of anything. (kurtés in 194.6 probably refers back to 
XXIII 193.8ff.) This appears to be intended as an answer to 
determinism (cf. 194.7ff.), but is a poor one; first it does not allow 
for alternative outcomes, only for the absence of an outcome, and 
secondly the absence of an effect may well itself be the necessary 
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result of certain factors (cf. XXII 193.12f., 20, but also above p. 133). 
In spite of the examples used, Alexander’s point is explicitly a 
general one not restricted to human actions; cf. 194.12ff. 

The deletion of ex anankés is required either in 194.10 or in 194.10- 
11; it is true that the existence of Sophroniscus is only absolutely, as 
opposed to conditionally, necessary if that of Socrates is itself 
necessary, but neither Aristotle nor Alexander would allow that the 
existence of a particular individual is absolutely necessary (Donini 
(1969) 309). houtds in 194.12 qualifies ex anankes in 13; thts is the way 
in which necessity applies to these cases. Bruns’ addition in 13 is not 
therefore needed. 

On the second part of the chapter, and ‘primary’ in 194.17, cf. 
above, comm. on ch. VIII. With Hackforth’s reading in 194.19-20 cf. 
SVF 2.963. The reference to responsibility at 194.24 is presumably 
justified by ch. XV; nevertheless, it seems abrupt in the present 
context. Certainly no attempt has been made to discuss whether the 
contingent involves uncaused motion or not. On 194.25 cf. 


Introduction p. 18 and n. 114. 


XXV. That the unity of the universe is preserved by the rotation of 
the heavens is similarly argued against the Stoics by Alexander in de 
mixtione X 223.9ff.; there however his objection is rather to the Stoic 
doctrine of the divine pneuma penetrating all things (ibid. 223.6ff.) 
and, among other points, to its degrading of God by his presence in 
unworthy things (ibid. XI 226.24ff. (SVF 2.1048)). Cf. above, p. 8 
and n. 40, 26 and n. 180; Todd 212-28. A similar argument to that 
here is presented, more briefly, in de prov. 95.4-19, also taking up the 
point of ch. XXIII that not everything is followed by an effect (for this 
seems to be the force of 95.11; cf. matén in Ruland p. 96 n. 13. lam 
grateful to Drs Ruland and Zimmermann for advice on this point). tou 
thetou sdmatos at 195.11 probably refers to the whole system of heavenly 
spheres (so at q. I. 25 40.24, Alexander in metaph. CAG 1.310.28, in 
meteor. CAG 3.2.6.13), rather than just to the primum mobile; cf. S. 
Pines, ‘Omne quod movetur necesse est ab altquo movert: A refutation of 
Galen by Alexander of Aphrodisias and the theory of motion’, Jsts 52 
(1961) 44 n. 106. Cf. also ta theta at f. VI 169.24, XXV 195.17, XXXI 
203.22. 

That not everything is caused by what precedes it is argued with 
similar examples at Cicero de fato 34; however, the Stoics themselves 
attributed the seasons to the movements of the sun (SVF 2.693, 
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though admittedly aztzon is not there used; Sambursky, 154f.). For the 
example of the Olympian and Isthmian games cf. Aristotle metaph. 
a 2. 994a22. For Aristotle as for Alexander the notion of cause 
is not primarily one of the causation of what is later by what is 
earlier; the sequences discussed in phys. 8.5 256a4ff. and metaph. 
A 7 1072a23-6 are rather sequences in space — in the cosmic 
context, causation proceeds from the circumference of the universe 
where the Unmoved Mover is situated (pAys. 8.10 267b5ff., cf. 
Alexander ap. Simplicius in phys. CAG 10.1354.22) to the sublunary 
realm. Cf. P. Brown, ‘Infinite causal regression’, Philos. Rev. 75 (1966) 
514f., 523; A. Kenny, The Five Ways: St. Thomas Aquinas’ proofs of God’s 
existence (London 1969) 12f. 

At 195.13ff., in Hackforth’s version one might expect alla rather 
than @. It is slightly difficult that in Bruns’ and SVF’s suggestions 
houtés in 195.15 has to refer back to Aaluseéds dikén rather than to 
anaitios; but cf. perhaps XXIV 194.21. 

Alexander’s insistence that there is a cause of the sequence of 
changes in the sublunary world that is itself outside that sequence 
(195.20ff., 25f.) leads up to the argument that the infinite succession 
of causes does away with any first cause and so with causation 
altogether (195.27-196.7). This is reminiscent of Aristotle metaph. 
a 2 (cf. especially 994a16-19, also 994b20 with 196.5 here); 
cf. also phys. 8.5 256a13-63, metaph. A 7 1072a23-6, and Aquinas 
summ. theol. la q.2 art. 3, secunda wa. (At Aristotle de gen. et corr. 2.11 
337b25ff. it is necessity, rather than causation, that is in question). 
For the connection of knowledge with first causes (196. 5ff.) cf. Aristotle 
phys. 1.1 184a13, 2.3 194b20, metaph. F 1 1003a31. Cf. Valgiglio 
(1967) 314n. 17. 

Alexander’s argument here might seem open to the objection 
brought against that of Aquinas cited above, that in arguing that the 
absence of a first cause does away with causation it assumes what it 
sets out to prove, that there is a first cause (cf. Brown op. cit. 512f., 
Kenny op. cit. 25-7). However, Aristotle’s conception of causation, 
on which these arguments are based, is not one of succession in time 
(cf. above); moreover, he is concerned with cause as that to which 
responsibility can be attached (cf. the meaning of aztios), and an 
infinite regress of causes is rather an evasion of responsibility. (Cf. 
Brown op. cit. 516ff., 522ff.; C.J.F. Williams, ‘Hoc autem non est 
procedure in infinitum’, Mind 69 (1969) 494f.; Hocutt (op. cit. on 
p. 126) 394.) An infinite temporal succession of causes is insufficient 
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to explain the continuity of motion, because it is not necessary (cf. 
Aristotle phys. 8.6 258b29ff., Alexander g. I. 1 3.2ff.). 

The absence of a first cause, and the existence rather of an infinite 
regress of causes in time, would not in itself do away with 
determinism; provided that the world as a whole is a closed system 
(which the Stoics explicitly held; SVF 2.935) either each state of it is 
necessitated by every other, even if there is no ultimate explanation 
why any state is as it is, only an infinite regress, or else there must be 
some indeterministic breach of the causal nexus. But in fact it is not 
clear that the Stoics did deny the existence of a first cause; for God is 
described as the first cause from whom all other causes depend 
(Seneca de benef. 4.7.2 (SVF 2.1024), Augustine de civ. det 5.8 202.16. 
Dombart; cf. also Seneca nat. quaest. 2.45.2, Marcus Aurelius 4.40, 
5.8.2, 9.39, SVF 2.986 p. 287.15), either with reference to his identity 
with fate or with reference to his containing the ‘seminal reasons’ of 
all things in himself at the beginning of each world-cycle (SVF 2.1027, 
cf. 1.98; Marcus Aurelius 9.1.5; cf. Seneca nat. quaest. 3.29.3 and SVF 
2.620 p. 188.38; above, p. 153). Cf. Theiler 44-48. (Theiler 44 
connects fa prota at f. XXII 192.1 and XXIII 193.7, with this idea; this 
may be correct, but the arguments of those chapters in fact apply to 
sequences of causes quite generally. 

It is not clear whether Alexander actually wishes to claim at 
196.7-12 that the exceptions for which his position allows are cases 
of indeterminism, or what he would say the cause of these exceptions 
is. The most likely candidate is matter; cf. de prov. 103.2ff. (and 
83.9ff.; Ruland, 138f.); g. mI. 5 89.15; Aristotle de gen. an 4.10 
778a5ff.; Sharples (1975,2) 59 n. 113. Other possible explanations 
are distance from the first cause (cf. g. II. 3 49.5ff., Aristotle de gen. et 
corr.2.10 336b31, [Aristotle] de mundo 6 397b28); the multiplicity of 
causes involved (gq. Ill. 5 89.18-20); and the interference of one cause 
with another (de gen. an., loc. cit.). These explanations are not 
mutually exclusive. Characteristically, the connection between these 
exceptions and human agency, chance and the contingent remains 
obscure (cf. above, p. 21). The passage is indeed introduced by 
abruptly (196.7); little attempt seems to have been made to 
integrate it into the argument as a whole. 

The analogy of the household (196.11) recalls Aristotle metaph. 
A 10 1075a19ff., paraphrased by Alexander de princ. 137.18f.; cf. 
also taxis (196.7, 9) with metaph. 1075a14-16. On the alleged 
implications of the metaph. passage for Aristotle’s view of human 
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freedom cf. Sharples (1975,2) 51 and id. ‘Responsibility and the 
possibility of more than one course of action’, Bull. Inst. Class. Stud. 
(London) 23 (1976) 69. Alexander also uses the analogy of the 
household, in attacking the concern of Stoic providence with even 
trivial details, at de prov. 25.3ff. Chrysippus had himself used it to 
argue that there could be occasional exceptions to providence (SVF 
2.1178, cf. Cicero de nat. deorum 2.167), though it is difficult to see 
how this could be reconciled with his normal position, or to suppose 
that such occurrences were not for him predetermined by fate. Cf. 
Babut (op. cit. in p. 14 n. 78) 292; Pfligersdorffer (op. cit. in p, 9 
n. 43) Off., 16f. n. 53, 25f.; and my discussion in ‘Nemesius of Emesa 
and some theories of divine providence’, forthcoming in Vigiliae 
Christianae. 


XXVI. The argument here attributed to the determinists serves to 
introduce a discussion by Alexander, in XXVII, which is based on 
Aristotle’s own treatment of a difficulty of which he was already 
aware. (Cf. below on ch. XXVII, and Introduction p. 6.) It may 
be that the Stoics had drawn for polemical purposes on a point 
already raised by Aristotle; but it also seems possible that Alexander 
may, to introduce his subsequent discussion, have placed in his 
opponents’ mouths an argument which he has himself formulated. 
(Cf. below, comm. on g. II. 4-5; Donini (1977) 194; and cf. Verbeke’s 
paraphrase of the present passage (94).) The argument is directed 
against a libertarian notion of responsibility defined in terms of the 
possibility of pursuing an opposite course of action (196.24f.); this is 
already present in Aristotle (above, p. 6) and is implied in 
Epicurus’ treatment of the topic, but in extant literature at any rate 
it is only in Alexander himself that it becomes particularly 
prominent (above, p. 22 n. 145) — though in view of the inadequacy 
of our information on earlier inter-school polemic this may not be as 
significant as it at first appears. 

If however the argument is an authentic Stoic one, it seems that 
Alexander may have distorted its point. For in the subsequent 
chapter he takes this to be that both good and bad character, once 
established, determine a man’s actions — as in Aristotle’s discussion 
in eth. Nic. II. 5; admittedly, the extent to which Aristotle there 
intends to imply that character, once established, cannot be 
changed should not be overstated (cf. above, p. 7 n. 27), but 
Alexander’s argument in ch. XXVII does not seem to envisage 
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change of character once established. But, while the Stoics did 
regard settled dispositions (hexeis) as important in morality (cf. SVF 
3.384, 510; M.E. Reesor, ‘The indifferents in the Old and Middle 
Stoa’, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 82 (1951) 104f.), they certainly held 
that wicked men could become virtuous (above, p. 10 n. 48) — even 
if they could not, given their determinist position, provide an 
analysis of this process that would satisfy a libertarian conception of 
responsibility — and regarded the question of whether virtue, once 
possessed, could be lost as at least a topic for debate (SVF 3.237f.; 
Rist, 16ff.). (The argument at 196.24ff., on the other hand, treats 
virtue and vice exactly alike.) It may therefore be that, as suggested 
by Stough 208ff., Alexander has misrepresented, as concerned with 
the question whether character can change, an argument that was 
only intended by its Stoic authors to relate to the question whether 
men can act against their character now (which is Alexander’s 
concern, too, in ch. XXIX, q.v. Cf. also Long (1971) 183ff. and n. 35; 
Gould (1974) 25f.). Alternatively, if the argument is an authentic 
Stoic one, they could have adopted Peripatetic assumptions in 
arguing ad homines against Peripatetic opponents. (196.24ff. is not of 
course evidence for the Stoics’ themselves having defined 
responsibility in terms of the possibility of doing the opposite (A. 
Graeser, Plotinus and the Stoics, Leiden, 1972, 117 n. 6; cf. Pack 427); 
they are represented as assuming it only for the sake of the argument 
that rejects it.) 

The Stoics would not themselves have accepted that their soft- 
determinist position makes life an ‘illusion and jest’ (196.16), and 
would have recognised no ultimate discrepancy between arguments 
and physical facts, both being aspects of the one universal Reason 
(Logos). My supplement in the translation of 196.17 follows 
Boussoulas. On the force of ‘wise’ (phronimos) cf. below XXXVII 
comm. ad fin. 


XXVII. Alexander’s initial reply to the difficulty raised in XXVI is 
based on that of Aristotle in eth. Nic. Il. 5 (above, p. 6); we are 
responsible for having acquired our character even if we cannot act 
against it now. (Cf. also below XXIX 199.27-9, and p. IX 129.24ff., 
XXIX 158.20ff., 160.25ff. Donini (1974,2) 169-73.) However, this 
simply leads to a regress (above, p. 7); and that Alexander is well 
aware of this is shown both by his reference at XXVIII 199. 9ff. to the 
actions through which we acquire the moral disposition, and also by 
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his further arguments in ch. XXIX. (Cf. Donini (1974,2) 181ff.) 

The contrast between natural endowment and moral character as a 
disposition acquired by practice is Aristotelian (eth. Nic. 2.1 
1103a18ff.), as is the point that weights cannot be trained by throwing 
upwards (198.27; eth. Nic. 2.1 1103a20ff.). For the analogy between 
virtue and practical skills (197.8-11, 199.4-7; cf. p. XXIX 160.32ff., 
161.22ff.) cf. eth. Nic. 2.1 1103a32ff., and for the point that praise and 
blame do not apply to natural endowment and the contrast between 
physical conditions that are natural and those that are not (197.22ff. ) 
cf. eth. Nic. 3.5 1114a23ff., magna moralia 1.9 1187a23ff. (though there it 
is a question of poor physical condition, not as here of good). Cf. also 
Plato Protagoras 323Cff. and above p. 150. The argument is here 
modified by the further point that virtue would not be praiseworthy 
even if, though we do not possess it at birth, it developed naturally in 
the same way as teeth and beard (198.8ff.). The relation between 
natural endowment and what we ourselves contribute is discussed in 
more detail at m. 175.12ff., 25ff. (cf. p. XXIX 160.32ff.); there it is 
argued that, though natural endowment may affect the ease with 
which we acquire virtue, its influence is never so great, provided we 
are in a natural state, as to prevent us doing so altogether; cf. Origen 
at SVF 2.990 p. 290.9ff., and contrast Galen de moribus (J.N. Mattock, 
‘The Arabic epitome of Galen’s book pert ethén’, Islamic Philosophy and 
the Classical Tradition: Studies presented to Richard Walzer, Oxford 1973, 
p. 239 ad init.). Cf. Donini (1974,2) 168-70, and R.B. Todd, 
‘Alexander of Aphrodisias on de tnterpretatione 16a26-29’, Hermes 104 
(1976), 144 n. 19. Alexander’s approach in the present chapter may 
be contrasted with that in ch. VI (above, p. 130; Donini (1974,2) 161- 
5, 169-73); the passages cited from m and p may represent an attempt 
to reconcile these two approaches. (198.26 here need not imply that 
our moral nature cannot be changed even though we may act against it 
(Valgiglio (1967) 309 n. 7); that is rather the position of ch. VI, above 
p. 130.) That the capacity for virtue is natural (198.3ff.) is argued at eth. 
Nic. 2.1 1103a23ff.; cf. 2.5 1106a9. The contrast between initial 
natural endowment and the way in which it is developed is stressed by 
Alexander in other contexts too; cf. q. III. 11 100.30ff., de an. 82.3-5, 
and Ammonius in de int. CAG 4.5.39.17-32; Todd, op. cit., 140-6. 

In 197.3 legoimen must be read rather than Jlegoten, for, in 
Alexander’s view at least, his opponents do not regard men as 
responsible for the development of their dispositions; cf. XXVIII 
199.7ff. and comm. In 197.12-17 the emphasis is on the presence of 
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possibility before the event but not after it, rather than on the 
question of the truth-value of the categorical prediction ‘X will 


become virtuous’; however, it may be doubted whether Alexander 


would have expressed himself in exactly this way if he had held that 
the truth of a prediction was compatible with contingency (cf. above 
p. 138). 197.21f., ‘from divine nature’: i.e., probably, ‘from the 
divine nature that he would then have’; cf. 197.29f., XXXII 204.14. 
For the connection of blessing rather than praise with the gods 
(197,.26-30) cf., in a different connection, eth. Nic. 1.12 1101b18ff. ; 
and for the reference to the gods as not responsible for their nature 
cf. 198.17 and xxx 204.12ff. Cf. R.W. Sharples, “Responsibility 
and the possibility of more than one course of action: a note on 
Aristotle de caelo 11. 12’, Bull. Inst. Class. Stud. (London) 23 (1976) 71 
n. 10. 

198.2-3 might more naturally be rendered, as Professor Long has 
pointed out to me, ‘what comes to be is incomplete at once by its 
having come to be’ (i.e., just because it is a thing that is subject to 
coming-to-be? cf. Alexander fr.1 92.5 Vitelli (above, p. 141n. 86); also 
X 177.16f., XXIII 193.24f., XXIV 194.8f.). However, this seems to go 
too far in the present context, by excluding even the possibility of a 
later perfection. With 198.6ff. cf. Alexander de prov. 99.4ff. At 198.18, 
for the MSS ‘reality of’, Gercke’s emendation would give ‘cause for’; 
Caspar Orelli explains his fostan as equivalent to dikatosin 
‘justification’, but this scarcely seems to the point. The rarity of good 
men (198.19) is a Stoic doctrine (cf. ch. XXVIII comm.) but is also 
Aristotelian (cf. eth. Nic. 10.9 1179b7ff.). At 198.23 V’s anankaton 
might be rendered ‘what is necessary [but] lacking to our nature’; so, 
approximately, Grotius and Boussoulas. The emphasis at 198.24 on 
the question of the utzlity of praise and blame rather than, as more 
usually, on that of its justification involves Alexander in the false view 
that determinism implies that external factors cannot affect a man’s 
course of action; cf. below, ch. XXXVIIcomm. 


XXVIII. For Stoic belief in the rarity of good men cf. SVF 3.662, 
666, 668, and 3 Diog. 32; and further below. For the claim that 
virtue is the only good (199.14) cf. SVF'3.29-37, and for the equation 
of badness, folly and madness (implied at 199.18ff.) cf. SVF 3.657, 
659, 662-6, 668. For the claim that all is arranged for man’s benefit 
(199.12ff.) cf. SVF2.1152f., 1156f., 1162. 

The Stoics would not accept that their position takes away from 
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men the responsibility for their character (199.7-9); nevertheless, 
there is a problem in reconciling the rareness of good men with the 
providential ordering of the universe, though it is in no way 
incompatible with determinism as such (above, p. 20). A similar 
objection is raised by Cicero, de nat. deorum 3.79, and Plutarch, de 
Stoic. rep. 1048ef, comm. not. 1076b.; cf. Philodemus in SVF 2.1183 
p. 340.15, and the related argument at Cicero de nat. deorum 1.23 and 
3.70, that it is strange that the gods should design everything for the 
sake of men (cf. supr.) when there are so few good men. Cf. P.H. De 
Lacy, ‘Lucretius and the history of Epicureanism’, Trans. Amer. 
Philiol. Assoc. 79 (1948) 16f. At g. 1. 14 (SVF 3.32) Alexander argues 
that, if we are responsible for our actions and virtue is the only good, 
the gods cannot bestow any good on men; cf. g. 11.21 70.2ff. (SVF 
2.1118), de prov. 29.3ff., and Plutarch de Stotc. rep. 1048ce (SVF 3.215). 


XXIX. Still allowing that a man cannot change his disposition once it 
has developed (199.27-9; cf. the rather less forceful image at Aristotle 
eth. Nic. 3.5 1114a17, and Pack 427 on the implausibility of such a 
‘headlong descent to virtue’), Alexander argues that a man’s 
disposition does not determine his actions in every detail (199.31- 
200.2; cf. eth. Nic. 2.9 1109b18ff.; D. Frede, Aristoteles und die 
“Seeschlacht”’, Géttingen 1970 (Hypomnemata, 27) 119. Cf. also above 
ch. VI; but character was there regarded as natural endowment, while 
in XXVII ff. it is not moral character but the capacity for acquiring it 
that is regarded as natural; see above.) Alexander’s point in the 
present passage may plausibly be interpreted as the claim that, 
though a courageous man (for example) must perform courageous 
rather than cowardly actions, it does not therefore follow that he must 
perform this particular courageous action rather than that (cf. D. 
Frede loc. cit., and, of the Stoics, Long (1971) 184 — but their general 
position does imply that more than just the moral quality of the action 
is predetermined). This however still leaves the difficulty that it is 
precisely the moral character of actions that is most important where 
responsibility is concerned, both generally and in particular in the 
context of character development. Secondly, Alexander argues that a 
wise man may (at least) refrain from a certain course of action (200.2- 
9, cf. 199.29f.); the negative nature of this argument clearly shows the 
difficulty that he is in (cf. Donini (1974,2) 182ff., and above ch. Xv 
comm. p. 148). In m. 174.27-35 a distinction is drawn between an 
action’s being reasonable (eulogon) and its being necessitated; cf. 
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199.30, 200.4, 6, here. However, the point does not appear as a 
separate one here as it does in the mantissa. A distinction between 
possible courses of action and the rational course of action could indeed 
resolve the problem that man’s potentiality for opposites may, in the 
context of a metaphysical analysis of the universe as a whole, seem a 
sign of inferiority; for it may be argued that man’s acting rightly is the 
more praiseworthy because he can do otherwise. But Alexander does 
not seem to adopt such a position here — man is indeed praised 
whereas the gods are not (XXXII 204. 15ff., cf. xxXviI 198.14ff., XXXIV 
207.2), but the emphasis is on his inferiority to the gods rather than, 
in this context at least, on his potentiality for opposites raising him 
above the rest of sublunary nature. (But cf. above p. 145). And in any 
case this would not solve the more immediate problem of analysing 
actions which are contrary to what is reasonable (though not 
necessary) in such a way that they are neither the result of factors for 
which the agent is not responsible, nor yet totally random and 
inexplicable. Neither here nor in ch. XV (by contrast with m. XXII) is 
any attempt made to set the question of human responsibility in the 
context of the ordering of the universe as a whole. Cf. above, p. 22 
and nn. 151f.; Sharples (op. cit. at p. 159 above) 69 and nn. 7-10; 
Epiphanius Panarton 1.1 haeres. 16.4, PG 41.253B. 

With en plate: (200.1) compare Alexander’s answer to the sorttes 
argument in fr. 1 Vitelli (above, p. 14 n. 86), especially 91.25, 92.1. 
On the reference to prophecy (200.7ff.) cf. Introduction p. 18 and 
n. 116. 


XXX. This and the following chapter form a digression resulting 
from the mention of prophecy in XxIx 200.7ff. (Greene, 375); XXXII 
returns to the topic of XXVI-XXIX. For Stoic use of divine 
foreknowledge as an argument for determinism cf. SVF 2.943, and 
compare SVF 2.944 and Cicero de div. 2.18. For the principle that the 
impossible is impossible even for the gods (200.19) cf. Alexander de 
prov. 15.8 (in a context closely parallel to the present; cf. Thillet, op. 
cit. at p. 25 n. 170, p. 323), de princ. 138.9f., ¢. 1. 18 32.3ff., 14ff., and 
Alexander ap. Simplicius in de caelo, CAG 7.359.20ff. (cf. M. Baltes, 
Die Weltenstehung des Platonischen Timatos, etc., Leiden 1976, 77ff.); 
Galen, De usu partium11.14, Ul. 906.6 Kihn (t.2 p. 158.17ff. 
Helmreich); R. Walzer, Galen on Fews and Christians (London 1949) 
28ff. SVF 2.1183 shows the Stoics themselves as accepting this 
principle and allowing that the gods cannot know everything (cf. 
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Gercke 699, Rist 48 n. 5); however, it seems that the reference may be 
to logical impossibilities rather than to there being actual occurences 
which escape divine notice — Rist’s connection of this passage with 
SVF 2.1178 (above p. 159) may be misleading. If so, Alexander’s 
argument at 201./ff., suggesting that the Stoics did not distinguish 
between the gods’ knowing everything that happens and their 
knowing logical impossibilities, is disingenuous; though his 
complaint about the order of their argument at 201.24ff. still applies. 
Walzer loc. cit. takes SVF 2.1107 as showing that the Stoics held that 
all is possible for the gods; but this seems overstated. The 
incommensurability of the diagonal (200.21) is a standard example of 
what is impossible: Aristotle metaph. A 12 1019b24, © 4 1047b6, 
Alexander de prov. 15.1, m. 181.10, g. 1.18 31.13, and ap. Simplicius op. 
Cit. 299 21.0 

Alexander allows (though only hypothetically, 210.17; cf. above 
p. 21) that the gods might have foreknowledge of the contingent as 
contingent (201.13ff.). The expression is in itself ambiguous, for the 
matter is put in similar terms by later writers who hold that the gods 
have definite foreknowledge of what is in itself indefinite (Proclus de 
dec. dub. q. 2 8.10ff., cf. Boethius in de int.? 226.1ff., cons. phil. 5 pr. 
6.93; above p. 28, and Sharples (1978) 261 and n. 193). However, 
Alexander’s position here is clearly not, as in Proclus, that the gods 
know how I will choose but also that I will do so freely rather than of 
necessity; rather, the foreknowledge that he is prepared to allow to 
the gods extends only to the fact that I will be free to choose in this 
way or that, not also to knowledge of the way in which I will in fact 
choose. Cf. Sharples (1978) 260-62; if this were not Alexander’s 
position, he would be open to the objection that he brings against his 
opponents’ view of prophecy in ch. XXXI (cf. 202.12f.). pantés at 
200.25 is probably Alexander’s way of referring to what later writers 
will call definite, as opposed to indefinite, foreknowledge (Proclus de 
prov. 63.1ff (SVF 2.942), cf. de dec. dub. g. 2 7.28, 8.9; Iamblichus ap. 
Ammonius zn de int. 4.5.136.25ff.). Cf. also Origen at SVF 2.957 
p. 278.36ff., 2.964. 

200.17ff. might also be rendered ‘if the nature of the things 
admitted ... than [it would be] for the gods ... but since [the nature 
....; Alexander may be allowing that there are some things (those 
that are not contingent) of which the gods may have (definite) 
foreknowledge, or he may be concentrating attention on those 
things which are contingent and of which even the gods cannot 
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therefore, in his view, have such foreknowledge. At 200.25 my ‘at all 
events’ renders houtés, referring back to pantés (cf. above). L. appears 
to have read pantés houtés; with this reading Aout6és seems redundant, 
though not impossibly so. At 200.32 Donini argues that the omission 
of kat is compensated for by reading oud’; however, good sense may 
be obtained with both included. 201.5, ‘the view of things [that they 
do]’; literally, ‘such a nature of things’. At 201.11 Grotius and Orelli 
punctuate after dunaton; but the conclusion originally envisaged was 
that the absurdity is possible, not that it actually occurs. 

For the subsequent influence of this chapter cf. Sharples (1978) 
260-2, and above p. 28. 


XXX]. For Stoic use of prophecy as an argument to support 
determinism cf. SVF 2.912, 939, 943, and for Alexander’s own 
attitude cf. above pp. 18-19. The appeal to oracles conditional inform, 
where the outcome depends upon the action of the recipient, provides 
an escape from the fatalistic implications of categorical oracles (SVF 
2.958, Boethius in de int.2 225.4; cf. Seneca nat. quaest. 2.37). Alexander 
does not here argue that, if all is predetermined, prophecy cannot 
affect the course of events (cf. above, XVII 188.11ff.); rather, he 
questions the motive of Apollo in giving the oracle when he knew what 
the outcome would be. There is nothing here that is incompatible 
with determinism as such, as opposed to providential determinism 
(above, p. 20; Iam grateful to Dr Lloyd for pointing this out). 

It seems probable that Chrysippus had himself used the story of 
Laius and Oedipus to show that oracles could affect the course of 
events in a determinist system, stressing Laius’ inability to escape 
the consequences once he had disobeyed the oracle, but also 
stressing, as his soft-determinist position allowed, that the 
disobedience was Laius’ own responsibility, even though it was 
predetermined how he would act and Apollo knew it (cf. SVF 2.939, 
956, 978; Sharples (1978) 246f.; Reesor (1978) 199f.). That for a soft 
determinist Laius’ disobedience is his own responsibility is a point 
that Alexander characteristically ignores (203.1). As for Apollo’s 
original motive in giving the oracle. Chrysippus may well have 
followed the story according to which it was a punishment for Laius’ 
rape of Chrysippus son of Pelops (cf. H. Lloyd-Jones, The Justice of 
XKeus, Berkeley 1971, 120f.). 

Alexander represents the example as being introduced by 
opponents of determinism (202.8f.); this seems strange, in that it 
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seems so well suited to a defence of oracles and of human 
responsibility from a soft-determinist point of view. (Reading 
paradechomenon in 202.8f. gives a less natural connection with what 
precedes; and, if the determinists used the example before their 
critics, they probably used it to make the very point raised in the 
critics’ question, that in the case of conditional oracles the outcome 
depends on our response — in which case the critics’ question seems 
odd.) At the very least, Alexander seems guilty of failing to indicate 
to his readers the positive use that Chrysippus made of the example. 
The example was used by the Middle Platonists to illustrate their 
doctrine of conditional fate (above, p. 13; Albinus 26 179.13ff., 
Calcidius CLII 188.9f.), but it is unlikely that this is alluded to here, 
being ignored elsewhere in the treatise. Certainly it cannot be the 
Middle Platonists that Alexander is here attacking, for their whole 
position depends on its not being predetermined, and hence not 
foreknown, whether Laius will obey or not. The example may 
originally have been used against the Stoics by the authors of the 
‘Lazy Argument’ (above, p. 10). 

Alexander’s claim that his own position preserves divination 
(201.30) does not seem coherently thought out; it is difficult to see 
how Laius’ murder could have been inevitable even once he had 
disobeyed, given that Oedipus was not, presumably, inevitably 
constrained by his character to kill him (cf. chs. VI, XXIX). A 
possible solution is indicated at m. 185.33ff. (cf. Pack 428f. and 
n. 34), but the point is not made here. 

Whether the determinists are represented as themselves explicitly 
asserting that Apollo knew that Laius would disobey will in part 
depend upon the reading adopted in 202.12 (though Bruns’ <ou> 
phasin is itself ambiguous in this respect); in any case this is a 
legitimate deduction from their position (cf. XXX 200.12f.). The 
example of Oedipus was used by Carneades in arguing that only 
what is predetermined can be foreknown (SVF 2.955). At 203.3 ep’ 
autois might be rendered ‘depending on them’; but to preserve the 
argument this would have to be taken as referring to a claim by the 
determinists that predetermined events are still the responsibility of 
the agents involved, a claim not endorsed by Alexander himself. 
This is not impossible, but, as there has been no previous reference 
in this chapter to a determinist claim that such events are the 
responsibility of those involved, the interpretation in the translation 
seems preferable. For the gods as d5téres eaon (cf. 207.7) cf. Homer 
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Odyssey 8.325, 335, Hesiod Theogony 46, 111, 633, 664; Plutarch comm. 
not. 14 1065e, 32 1075e, and Cherniss’ note on 1065e (Plutarch’s 
Moralia, Loeb ed., vol. 13.2, 1976). On 203.24ff. cf. above p. 18 
n. 116. Orelli takes the reference at 203.26 to be to Medea, but 
Alexander’s expression seems more apt to a woman who killed her 
own children in mistake for someone else’s; Mr A.H. Griffiths has 
drawn my attention to the story of Aédon, wife of Zethus, who 
plotted to kill the child of Niobe but slew her own son Itylus by 
mistake (schol. Odyssey 19.518; H.J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek 
Mythology’ (London 1964) p. 340B).. 


XXXII. Cf. above, XXVII-XXIX comm. The reference at 204.11f. is 
probably not to XIV (so Orelli, 314 n. 2) but to XXVII. My supplement 
to the translation in 204.13 follows Nourrisson, Hackforth, 
Boussoulas, Valgiglio (1967) 316; SVF 2.985’s ‘totoutors (scil. 
phronimois)’ is impossible, for phronesis is not a divine virtue (cf. XXXVII 
211.8ff.). The attribution at 204.13 of the argument of 204.12ff. to the 
determinists is odd; no such point was made in XXVI, and it is difficult 
to see why it should be supposed natural to hold that the gods’ nature 
should depend on themselves; Alexander’s response is simply to deny 
that they are. Cf. above, XXVII 198.17 and comm; XXXIV 206.30ff. At 
204.17 (cf. app. crit.) Caspar Orelli, following Grotius, understands 
the MSS text in the sense of ‘cannot admit of anything, good or bad 
(over and above what is already present); with O’s reading cf. SVF 
2.1021 (Gercke, no. 132, ad loc.). 204.19ff. alludes to Hesiod Works 
and Days 287ff. (ibid.). With 204.21ff. cf. XxXIxX 200.2ff., and, 
concerning the gods, XVII 188.2-6, 8-11. 


XXXII. The point at issue is essentially the same as in XIV 
183.21ff.; Alexander presents his opponents’ position as turning on 
an error of logic (205.13ff.), but it may be suspected that he has 
misrepresented their intentions in attributing to them his own, 
libertarian notion of responsibility (205.10f.). On the question of the 
relation between responsibility and rational impulse in the Stoic view 
cf. above, p. 144. 

As inch. X 176.14ff., for the sake of clarity in the translation I have 


broken up the long sentence 205.1-13 and given the argument 


Alexander attributes to the determinists in direct, rather than in 
indirect speech. At 205.2, if mé is retained (cf. Notes on the Text, 
below), the sense will be ‘... depends on us, because [they claim] not 
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everything that comes to be ... who exercise the impulse, are 
mistaken.’ The argument at 205.8-9 is illogical, since, from the fact 
that activities not according to impulse do not depend on us, it follows 
at most that some activities according to impulse depend on us (and 
even this only if we rule out the possibility that no activities depend on 
us at all), but not that they a// do. At 205.11f. esnat en might be 
translated ‘consists in’; but this rendering would be impossible at 
204.13-15. Cf. XIV 183.22f. 


XXXIV. The determinist argument at 205.24-206.2 is similar to 
that in ch. XIII, but while it was there argued that it is in accordance 
with fate for living creatures to act according to impulse, here the 
argument is that it is in accordance with fate for some men to act 
virtuously and others viciously. (Cf. SVF 2.1000 p. 294.7ff., Marcus 
Aurelius 5.17, 9.42.3; Long (1971) 197 n. 48. And cf. above, p. 11 
and n. 54). At 205.23 ‘of the things that are brought about’ might be 
rendered ‘of the things that come to be’, simply, not referring back to 
‘brought about by themselves’. 

Alexander objects that the determinists cannot use such an 
argument because their own position excludes men’s acting 
virtuously or viciously; this objection is valid enough from a 
libertarian point of view, but not from a soft-determinist one. (As Dr 
Lloyd points out, Alexander only says in 206.2-4 that the conclusion 
does not follow for the determinists, but it is clear from elsewhere that 
he regards it as incompatible with their position.) Cf. also below, 
comm. on g. Il. 5. On 296.4 cf. p. 28 n. 192; it is because of the 
ambiguity here that I have not rendered 205.26 ‘since “‘by nature”’ 
and ‘‘according to fate”’ are the same’. 

206.17f. should be taken as a reference to the agent’s having the 
power to act otherwise, as the sequel suggests, rather than to the 
doctrine that an action is only virtuous if it proceeds from a virtuous 
disposition (Aristotle eth. Nic. 2.4 1105a32, 5.6 1134a17, 5.8 
1135b22, 5.9 1137a21), as that would be difficult to reconcile with 
the view that virtuous and vicious action involve the possibility of 
acting otherwise (206.14f.; cf. XXvIIff. comm.). Cf. Verbeke, 98 
n. 95. On 206.22 cf. Introduction p. 21 and n. 144. With 206.30ff. 
cf. XXX 204.12ff., XXVH198.17, and comm. 


XXXV. With the form of the determinist argument here compare 
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XXXVI 210.5ff. (but cf. comm.), XX XVII 210.15-28, and SVF 3.362; 
Frede 200. Alexander’s criticism at XXXVI 208.14f. appears quite 
justified. It seems likely that the arguments here and in XXXVI], 
which in general show no obvious signs of rewording by Alexander, 
are reasonably accurate representations of original Stoic arguments. 
(However, though tozaute in 207.6 may have been in place in an 
original Stoic context, it may have been introduced by Alexander. It 
appears to mean here ‘necessitating’ or ‘universal’; cf. 207.19f., 
XXXVI 210.15, and Sharples (1975, 1) 248 n. 2, (1981) 84). The 
definition of law at 207.8f. is given as Chrysippus’ at SVF 3.314f., 
323, 332; for the Stoics the universal law is identified with divine 
reason (SVF 3.316) and hence with fate (cf. Gercke (1885) 694, 
Rieth, above p. 144, 136, Valgiglio (1967) 316 n. 21). Characteristic- 
ally, Alexander completely ignores this connection between law and 
fate in the Stoic view in his criticisms (XXXVI 208. 18ff.). 

It is clear that the formula ‘ouk esti men X, ouk esti Y’ is to be 
taken as ‘not: X exists and Y does not’. Chrysippus drew a 
distinction between this form of statement and the conditional ‘if X 
exists then Y exists’ (SVF 2.954); it has been suggested that this 
reflected the distinction between cases where X is the cause of Y, 
where the conditional would be appropriate, and the type of 
connection observed by diviners, where the occurrence of Y can be 
inferred from that of X but is not directly caused by it. (Donini 
(1973) 343ff. Cf. also Sambursky 78f.; Gould (1970) 75-82; Frede 
85ff.; I. Mueller, ‘An introduction to Stoic logic’, in J.M. Rist (ed.), 
The Stotcs, Berkeley 1978, 18ff., 24f.; Mignucci 330-41; Moreau; G. 
Verbeke, ‘La philosophie du signe chez les Stoiciens’, Les Stoictens et 
leur logique, actes du colloque de Chantilly (Paris 1978) 405-17; F. 
Caujolle-Zaslawsky, ‘Le style stoicien et la “‘paremphasis”’’, ibid. 


432.4; and Sorabji (1980, 1) 74-8. Above, p. 137.) However, as | 


Sorabji observes (78 n. 33), it is difficult to see any principle 
underlying the use of the different forms in different stages of the 
present argument. The formula cannot have the sense ‘if X does not 
exist Y does not exist’ (Valgiglio (1967) 316, Verbeke 98), for some 
links in the chain are of the constructive form ‘if X then Y’. The 
argument is not therefore a reductive one; rather, it claims to 
establish the positive conclusion ‘if fate exists praise and blame do’ 
(this justifying Hackforth’s emendation at 207.19), and hence, a 
fortiori, the compatibility of praise and blame with fate. For the 
formula ‘not: X and not-Y’ cf. further SVF 2.274, 665, 1192 
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XXXVI. That the determinists cannot, on their own premisses, be 
blamed for asserting what they do is argued by Oenomaus, ap. 
Eusebius praep. ev. 6.7 PG 21.444c, and Calcidius CLXXV 204.1; that 
they cannot blame those who disagree with them by Epicurus, sent. 
Vat. 40 (cf. also On Nature 31.28; D.N. Sedley, ‘Epicurus On Nature 
book XXVIII’, Cronache Ercolanest 73 (1973) 27 and n.170, M.-F. 
Burnyeat, ‘Protagoras and _ self-refutation in later Greek 
philosophy’, Philos. Rev. 85 (1976) 57 and n. 22; O’Connor 35ff.). Cf. 
also above, XII 180.24f. ‘As an effect of their circumstances’ 
(207.21f.): literally, ‘by some causes that surround them’. On 
207.25ff. cf. Introduction p. 21 andn. 144. 

The claim at 208.3ff. that the argument of XXXV depends on the 
soft-determinist analysis of responsibility (the exposition of which 
here is closely parallel to that in XIII) seems odd at first sight, since 
there is no explicit reference to responsibility in XXXvV itself. However, 
Alexander does at 208.18ff. reject the inference from fate to law by 
claiming that law is only compatible with a libertarian view of 
responsibility; and his point may be, not that the argument of XXXv 
in particular involves a soft-determinist view of responsibility, but 
that his opponents’ position as a whole does and that this is the main 
issue between himself and them (cf. XXXVIII below). On ‘thrown’ 
(208.25) cf. above p. 152. At 208.1ff. the sense might rather be (cf. 
Notes on the Text, below) *... reaches, from accepted and evident 
premisses, the conclusion that there is no need after all of that which 
was the object of all their long labour over syllogisms’; at 208.8, with 
the reading of V. ‘brought about by the creatures through themselves. ’ 
“There are’ (209.4): literally, ‘we have’. 

208.18-209.18 involves the erroneous assumption that 
determinism implies that law cannot affect our actions; this is 
however corrected at 209.18ff. (where, it may be noted, Alexander 
argues, not as previously that law will be useless in a determinist 
system, but that censure will be unjustified (209.23) and that the very 
concept of law will be meaningless (209.26ff.). Law and punishment 
may indeed still be useful in a determinist system, by deterring some 
offenders if not all.). At 209.19-22 and 25 law is only regarded as a 
cause of our action if the action is in accordance with it (so, rightly, 
Boussoulas; Grotius has éfficientza for attia at 209.25). Law will 
presumably still be among the factors involved, however, even if it is 
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predetermined that it will not be obeyed and so will not be a cause; 
209.21 seems to deny this, but should probably be taken as an 
abbreviation for ou peristésetai hés attia. What fails to prevent is not a 
cause; cf. Clement of Alexandria Strom. 1.17, PG 8.797a ff. (SVF 
2.353), 4.12 PG 8.1293d-1296a, 8.9 PG 9.59a. 

210.6ff., with SVF’s text (cf. Notes on the Text, below), would run: 
‘,.. preserve it; namely that, deriving another proposition through the 
first, they then bring up the absurdities which seem to follow on this, 
and with these attack the first premiss’. The argument at 210.8-10 is 
in some respects similar to those of XXXV (q.v. comm.) and XXXVII 
210.15-28; however, it is much shorter, and, unlike those arguments, 
1s cast in the form of a reductio. 


XXXVII. On the form of the determinist argument cf. above, XXXV 
comm.; for the definition of ‘practical wisdom’, phronésts (210.19, 
211.18) cf. SVP 1.375, 3.262, 268. ‘... and that the organisation of the 
universe is hindered or impeded’ (210.15f., 30f.): literally, ‘but that ... 
is not unhindered and unimpeded’; The initial premiss at 210.15f. is 
approximately equivalent to ‘if all things are in accordance with fate, 
the organisation of the universe is unhindered and unimpeded’; but 
cf. above XXXV comm. Cf. SVF 2.935, 937. esti at 210.27 might 
alternatively be rendered ‘it is not possible to give privilege ...’. At 
210.29 the interrogative zs clearly gives the better force. L’s omission 
of an is not decisive (cf. Thillet loc. cit.), but, with the interrogative, an 
if retained must be transposed after ¢és, and the indicative without an 
gives the better force. 

At 211.4 ‘all the rest’ might at first sight mean either ‘other than 
fate’ (which must be the meaning of O’s conjectured tauta) or ‘other 
than necessity’. However, while fate as Alexander understands it might 
be supposed to exclude necessity (though in fact he holds that some 
things are necessary), it certainly does not exclude nature. Therefore 
he must be referring to fate as the determinsts understand it; and it 
must be the items other than necessity that are excluded (thought the 
Stoics certainly would not accept this). Cf. Introduction, p. 28 and 
n. 192. At 211.5 the sense without Diels’ addition of ouk seems more to 
the point than that obtained with it. (‘it is not the case that the 
organisation ... would be hindered’ ‘would not be unhindered’ [sc. if 
all things were not in accordance with fato] ); for the determinists had 
not been represented as claiming that it would be, in XXXVI at least 
(but cf. XXV). ouk ar’ an, simply, therefore seems to give the best sense. 
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211.20ff. wrongly assumes that determinism implies that our being 
wise or otherwise will have no effect on our actions (above, p. 10). 
For ‘practical wisdom’ as a purely human virtue and its concern with 
things that can be otherwise cf. Aristotle eth. Nic. 6.5 1140b2, 6.7 
1141a20, b8. 211.25 refers back to XXXVI 208.18-209.30, 211.26-8 to 
210.19-28. 


XXXVIITI. Cf. above, chs. XIf., XXXIII; also XXXVI 208.3-13 and 
comm., m. 172.8 with Sharples (1975,2) 41 and n. 35. 


XXXIX. Cf. above, Introduction p. 17. The reference of ta alla at 
212.16 is probably not to those actions for which we are not responsible 
(so Rodier), but to such features of human life as praise, blame, 
exhortation, punishment, deliberation and the rest, which 
Alexander has repeatedly claimed are incompatible with 
determinism. If Alexander has throughout being concerned to explain 
the causes of what we do (so Bruns’ text), he has hardly done so 
systematically (cf. Introduction p. 21). 


Mantissa XXII: ‘From the [teachings] of Aristotle concerning what 
depends on us.’ 


Cf. Introduction 21-2, and commentary on /. ch. VI; also Sharples 
(1975,2) passim. 

169.36. Or, perhaps, ‘regard education as the cause’; Donini 
(1974,2) 166. 

170.2. The MSS add ‘which is the sort of thing we maintain what 
depends on us to be’, bracketed by Bruns as an interpolation. 

170.4, ‘what all supposed’; apparently referring to a_ school- 
discussion. Cf. references in Notes on the Text, below. 

170.9ff. For the connection between the accidental and not-being, 
based on Aristotle metaph. E 2 1026b21, and for that between 
accidental causation and absence of a cause cf. Sharples (1975,2) 48 
and n. 111. 

171.8 pro&gettat, 171.13 proggoumenon: cf. comm. on f. ch. VIII, above 
p. 132-3. 

171.20. ‘Otherwise’ supplied by Caninius and by Nourrisson 
(p. 64). 

171.20, 22. Or ‘for the same ends’ in both places (so Nourrisson loc. 
cit.); but this seems less to the point in the context. (Cf. however /. 
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XV 185.21ff., and comm., m. 174.13ff.). 

172.4. “The contingent’: to endechomenon, picking up to endechomenon kat 
allds echein in 172.2f. (on which cf. Sharples (1975,2) 48f.). 

172.13. ‘Is a matter of’: literally, ‘that which has weakened ... 
katechet what depends on us’; katechet most naturally would have the 
stronger sense ‘restrain’, as Dr Lloyd points out to me. I have taken 
to ... exesthenékos as subject of both kateche: and echet. Cf. Sharples 
(1975,2) 52 and n. 188. 


Mantissa XXIII: ‘From the [teachings] of Aristotle concerning what 
depends on us’. 

This discussion is not marked by the radical divergences from the 
positions of f. found in m. XXII, and may for the most part be seen as 
a development and bringing together of certain points from /; cf. 
especially f chs. XI, XV, XXVII and XXIX with comm. 

172.18. ‘The divine’, i.e. the heavens; cf. f. XXV 195.11 and above 
p. 156. 

173.14. Cf., with Bruns, 173.16 and 174.9f.; the placing of ‘the man’ 
at the end of the sequence is odd at first sight, but is repeated in 
174.10 and seems intended to produce a climax. 

173.17. “The efficient cause of these’ is perhaps best taken as 
referring to deliberation (cf. 174.9); but the expression is very 
obscure. (It would be less so if we followed arab. in reading bouleuseds 
in 173.14; but Alexander’s usual word is boulé, and the sandwiching 
of ‘deliberation’ between ‘choice’ and ‘decision’ would be odd.) 
173.20. I have translated Ruland’s conjectural supplement, based 
on m. 172.30f. above (cf. Apparatus). 

173.25ff. should probably not be taken as indicating that the 
‘appearance’ necessitates our deliberating (let alone how we deliberate 
and what decision we reach); cf. g. I. 13 107.25-37. The argument of 
173.25-31 regards true causation as a non-transitive relation; cf. above, 
p. 157. From this point of view, if a chain of transitive causation can be 
traced back further, the true cause of the thing in question has not yet 
been found; to be the cause of C, B must itself be uncaused, or at least 
not have a cause which can itself be regarded as the cause of C. Cf. 
C.J.F. Williams, loc. cit. at p. 157; above 173.17ff.; and f ch. XV and 
comm. (One may compare here Aristotle’s analogy between man’s 
initiating action and one animal’s begetting another — eth. Eud. 2.6 
1222b 16, magna moralia 1.11 1187a29ff.; even if there were factors by 
which it was necessarily predetermined that a creature should beget 
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offspring, they would scarcely be causes of the offspring in the same 
way that its parent is.) Cf. also Sharples (1975,2) 46. 

173.28. I.e., if deliberation does not exist, ‘appearance’ cannot be its 
cause (so Bruns ad loc.). 

On 174.13ff. cf. above p. 149; 174.27ff., p. 163-4; and 174.35ff., p. 148. 
At 174.27, Dr. Ruland informs me, the literal translation of the 
Arabic would be oud’ eti (or kat) et; he compares its rendering at 
174.34. Cf. hott E for ett at f. 174.20. 

174.35. Literally, ‘if we are not always alike with respect to the 
disposition ...’. 

175.10. Literally, ‘we ourselves possess the beginning’. 

For the point at 175.12ff., that everyone is naturally able to tell right 
from wrong and is aware of the effect of action upon character, cf. 
Bondeson, op. cit. at p. 7 n. 27 above, 61ff. 

175.25f. Literally (but cf. App. Crit.): ‘as long as they preserve the 
man in his own proper (i.e., human) nature’. For mé pepérdmenois 
(175.22) cf. p. XXIX 160.34; Aristotle eth. Nic. 1.9 1099b19. 

175.28. For adtastrophos cf. Diogenes Laertius 7.89 (SVF 3.228); 
Sextus Empiricus Purrh. hyp. 3.194; Anon, in eth. Nic., CAG 20.232.10, 
Eustratius in eth. Nic., CAG 20.259.3, 403.11, and Michael of 
Ephesus in eth. Nic., CAG 22.3.46.10, 47.6. 


Manttssa XXIV: ‘On Luck’. 

Cf. Introduction pp. 16-17; comm. on /. VIII; and Sharples (1975,2) 
46-9. 

176.10. ‘of that sort’: i.e. ‘such as come to be fortuitously’. 

177.17. Cf. Aristotle phystcs 2.5 197a8, 14ff. 

178.15. Bruns takes the reference to be to the artificial production of 
misshapen monsters, but what is wanted is a case where skill leads 
to a result which is not intended; probably there is a quite general 
reference to cases where products of skill or craft turn out misshapen 
though the maker did not intend this. 

178.26ff. The author is attempting to derive automatos ‘fortuitously’ 
from auto ‘itself? and matén ‘in vain’; cf. Aristotle physics 2.6 197b22- 
32. ‘for the sake of which something comes to be by nature’: literally, 
‘for the sake of which that, which comes to be by nature, comes to 
be’. 

170.16ff. Cf. above, pp. 18-19. 

179.18. ‘this distinction’: i.e. that ruled out at the beginning of the 
previous sentence, ‘not ... some men, but ... all men’. 
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Manttssa XXV: ‘On Fate’. 
Cf. Introduction pp. 21, 23-4, and comm. pp. 128-130, 134, 139, 167, 


Sharples (1980) passim. 
180.14-34: cf. Introduction pp. 18-19 and nn. ‘those who are 
responsible ... art’: i.e. the determinists whose doctrine of fate 


justifies the diviners’ claims; Bruns, Interpretationes variae (Kiel 1893) 
17. Above, p. 166. 

181.1f.; the sense seems odd, but cf. f. XVI 186.20-3. 

181.17. ‘heavenly bodies’: especially the planets, as the following 
reference to proper, peculiar motions shows. 

181.22-28. This passage is difficult to reconcile with the treatment of 
exceptions to fate, and of contingency, in f. VI, IX, and m. 184.13-27, 
185. 15ff.; cf. Sharples (1975, 1) 271-4. 

182.9. ‘[nature]’ is suggested also, as a possibility, by Donini (1977; 
cf. p..23) 182 n. 16; the expression is as he says tortuous, but does 
not seem impossibly so. Cf. Sharples (1980) 81 andn. 65. 

183.1. Literally: ‘the nature that is contingent.’ 

183.11. Literally: ‘of which we are the beginnings to choose them or 
not.’ 

183.31. ‘that the other living creatures [experience]’: for alogot 
phantasiai as the phantasiai of irrational animals cf. SVF 2.61. It is true 
that the passage as here translated is not strictly logical (how could 
men follow other creatures’ impressions?) and that other Alexandrian 
texts speak as if men and irrational animals reacted differently to 
initial impressions which are themselves similar. However, ¢ozs 
alogots tén allén zodn does not make sense. L’s rendering supports éazs; 
but the genitive with paraplesiés as he takes it is rare, and Alexander 
regularly uses the dative (cf. m. 144.37, g. 89.1, 107.13, f. 179.15). 
185.31. ‘What is indifferent’; i.e. external, material goods (Stoic 
technical term). 

186.1. Cf. m. 178.15, and for echein aittian = ‘be responsible for’, f. XVI 
187.24. One might expect the nominative sumpiptousa; L indeed has 
the nominative, but this is not good evidence unless one also regards 
his causa and ertt as directly reflecting the Greek. 

186.7. Also cited at Gellius noctes Aiticae 13.1.2. 

186.18. ‘that of the other things’: i-e., the Great Winter as a fated 
time in the great cycle. 


Quaestiones 1.4, [1.5 
The problems and solutions of these quaestiones turn on relatively 
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superficial points of dubious logic. It is possible that the arguments 
that set up the problems have been constructed as logical exercises 
purely in the context of Alexander’s school; cf. f. XXVI and 
commentary, though the issues raised there are more serious, and 
Introduction p. 20 and n. 132, q. Il. 5 51.24-26, cited by von Arnim 
as part of SVF 2.1007, is clearly Alexander’s own comment. 

The problem in q. UJ. 4 is diagnosed as turning on a confusion 
between the faculty (dunamis, 51.15) of responsible action and the 
actions performed with it (pragmata, 51.7, cf. 51.14ff.; cf. Sharples 
(1975,2) 45f. and n. 78, 50 and n. 151, and, for the thesis that reason 
and responsible action are characteristic of men (51.5ff., 15ff.), f. 
XIV 183.30-184.20, XV 185.15ff., m. 172.19ff., ¢. 11.5 52.8. There is a 
slide in the statement of the paradox at 50.31-51.2 from ‘the opposite 
of what depends on us is what does not depend on us’ to ‘the opposite 
of what depends on us does not depend on us’. 

With Bruns’ text at the beginning of Il. 5, giving ‘the opposite of 
something’s depending on us is for nothing to depend on us and be 
possible; so the opposite of something’s depending on us is 
impossible’, the argument turns on a slide; but with SVF’s text, 
followed in the translation, there is simply an assertion that 
responsible action is a necessary property of man. For the 
distinction between necessity and fate, the latter being confined to 
the chain of causes, compare m. 181.9, 12, 22ff.; and cf. above p. 20. 
It does perhaps provide an adequate dialectical answer to a 
determinist position stated in terms of fate (51.25f.); but it would 
provide no answer to a claim that responsible action is preserved if 
all things come to be of necessity. More to the point would be an 
argument that action which is predetermined cannot be responsible 
action in the first place; cf., of right and wrong action, f. XXXIV 
206. 2ff. 

At 51.25 one would rather expect ‘by the fact that the dependence 
of something on us is in accordance with fate’; the expression may be 
inexact. Cf. Notes on the Text, below. At 52.7, similarly, one would 
expect ‘the fact that something depends on us’. ‘This too’ (52.4): sc. as 
well as the definition that is peculiar to things in accordance with fate, 
and distinguishes them from those that are necessary but not fated 
(hence ‘they too’ in the following clause). 


Quaestio I/I.13, ‘Some points concerning that which depends on us’. 
This discussion covers similar ground to f. XI 178.17-28, XII, XIV 
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183.21-185.7, XV 186.3-12, m. 172.17-174.3; q.v. comm. At 107.19 
omission of ek tou (cf. Notes on the Text) would give simply *... about 
what is perceived ...’. At 107.20 ‘always’ is required by the argument, 
for deliberation without an appearance is certainly sometimes followed 
by assent to the initial appearance cf. pollakis in 107.22. To be 
formally valid the argument at 107.24-25 would require ‘our 
assenting to appearances is the only thing that could do away with 
what depends on us’. On 107.25ff. cf. above p. 146. The reference at 
180.1, 9-11 to appearances for which we are responsible is to our 
conception of the moral end, determined by our character, for which 
we are responsible as it is, at least in part, the result of our actions 
(above, pp. 148, 160; cf. p. IX 129.24 — 130.2, and Aristotle eth. Nic. 3.5 
1114a31-—b25, with Hardie 176-80). 
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X E ? } id af ~ 4 f 4 ‘ * 
xalds [attiac] Aprototéhys Sdbetyev. tiv yap aitiny ta pey cote moeytexa, 
1 3 “ f é Ww = fF b) = 4 e 4 4 TS # 
ta G& Bays eréyet Adyov, ote SE tee ev abtots xat 7 xata TO etdos aftia- 
mapa 88 tas tpets tadtas altiac eotiv attiov év adtots xal to téAos, ob 16 
ydpw xat td ytvduevoy yiveta. xal toaxdtat pév al toy altiwy drapopat. 
au yap Q@y aitioy H twos, Ord todtwy tt tay aitiwy dv ebpelyoetat. 
xal yap el uh mdvta ta ytvdueva toondtwy altiwy Seitat, GAAd ta ye 
mhelotwy Sedueva aby OrepPatver tov apebudy tov elpyucvov. yvwptwtépa 20 
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3 ~~ ~ 
av aotiy ¥, Siavopa vtyverto, st emi napadetyuates tives they ytyn- 


ov 


f a ¥ aa a a ca ~~ ~ 
zyvwy Gpatey. gotw 8% sn’ ay CALEY: Futy uf coy attioy utes 


# 
Gtatpeats. tod 6& avdpiavtns ws wsy MoIytixdy attloy O Royous Teyvitys, 2 
+ ™ 
GY avoptavtorotoy xadodusv, ws 6 7% Oly, O Onoxsiusvns Laduos 7, Atthos 
= 6 7 f ~ Y 
%, Gtt dv x tO Und To teyvitoD ayyuati{ousvoy xata THY wegvay" aici 
4 ~ ~ ‘ 2 ’ 
yap xat toot. tod ysyovevat te ual sivat tov atte. Estt 6 xat vv 


ce 


1 

erm = b a ee ¢ = f ld 

stdos tO 2v tH prens uEne Toot yevOusvov ond 7 
dos Giaxsyov 7 axovtilwv 7% Sx’ ahdov 


se yvurae “at aUTO 10 


TOD avoptavtns attiov, dt 6 gor 
TLVOS ~WPLOWevOU ea ti ob wu 
attia gotiv: addsvos yao tay Aitleoy 275 
r ? ™ * 

hos, 0b yapw ysyovds got, 7 ttuy, twos 7 sts Oeobs svszBed zs. dvev 
ai ) f vs itias 18) oR 4 4 4 | Sens eee. yo Sveyst ager # 

ao <orautys aitias 900’ av thy apyyy & avopias Syéveto. avTm@y TolvUY 
tosobtwy thy aitiwy xat thy mods adAya Stagnpav gyovtwy yvdbpuusy 5 
ty stuapudvyy ay tois notycxnts attiots Staats dv xavapithuotuev avahe- 


- 


% Of TADTA T7,2 THD AVOOLAYTAS evesews 
f { 


& 
f 
WOVE 
f 


~syidsws 1OTO0 GeuTsOnV Th <é- 10 


fay o@2ousav mods TA yivopsva xat adtyy tH THD avdputvins SyutsvOy 
teyvity. todtov 8 odtws Eyavtos dxdhouboy ay sty, nept tomy TotyctxMoy 10 
alciwy netysaabat tov Adyov. odtws yap ~otat yvwptuov, st te Tavtw cy 
jwougvey py thy eluapudvyy altidabar, et te Sei xat aAhors ttoly mand 
THVOS GvYYwpsiv ws GUGIV THLyTXoIs TtVwWY alTlols. amdvTwY 47 Tiby 
woven ’Aptatotehys Se ty Staipsow ta wsv adt@y ttvHs yao 15 
at téhos tay Oulea ie mpoxsiusvay Eyavins 
ers Goa yap ob xata npobesiv twa Ont 
ent téhos dptougvoy Syst THY avagopay, toimdTa 20 


yiveadat héyet oxorov tiv 
ty) motobvtos ata, Ta OS 4 
tod Totouvtos yivetat 004’ 
(Gnoid ott xappav té tivwv Gtaxpatyosis zal mEplotpo@al ual coryioy sra- 
pal te xal éxtdoets xal Boa todtots Ouotws yivetat), [a] Gt wev yiveTar 
xa adbtd yvedbptuov, 00 uyv syet tH xata tO Tédos xal tls yao alclav. 8 
To pay OOV GOTWS (womeva Aoxdmws Te Kal ARMAS yLvousva obBeplav ev- 
hoyov eet Gtaiosatv, twy 6& ant te Thy avatpapay éyovtwy xat tivo yLvo- 
ugvwev yapw ta wey xata thy pdow, ta b& xata tov Adyov yiveta. ta 
te yap pda altiav eyovta tHs yevesews xatd tivac aptbusde xal taiétv 80 
doptauévyy rpdetaty els tt thos, vy @ yevoueva tod ytvecihar nabetat, ef 
uy te adtois avatav gunoddy yévorto tH xatad poow abthy ext td mpoxel- 12 
uevov téhos 50m, GAA xal ta xata Adyov ytvoueva Eyer te téAos. oddEv 
ap wo Exvyev tay xatd Adyov ytvowevwy yivetat, GAN ent ttva oxondy 
4, GQvacopa now adtoic. gore be xata Adyov ywvoueva, daa bro tay mol 5 
odvtwy abta yivetat AoytCopevwy te mept adtihy xat oovergvtwy xal}’ dv 
dv tpdxov yévowto. obtws yivetat td te xata tds Téyvac ywwoueva navea 
xual xata mpoatpecty, A Stapépet tov ytvouevwv poaet TH ta pev Pdoer 
yiwopeva ev abdtots gyetv thy apyyy te xal altiav tHe toradtys yevécews 10 
(totodtov yap % plats ual ytvetar pay xata téGwv ttvd, 06 why tHe Tot- 
obars abta picews Ouotws tats téyvats oytapg) tepl abtay ypwpuevye), 
ta Ok ytvopeva xata téyvynv te xal npoaipeaw ekwlev eye thy dpyyy tis 16 
uvyaews xal Thy altiav thy motodaav, GAN obx év abtoic xai t7s yevé- 
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sews adTHy tod Totodvtos yivetar mepl adt@v Aoytopos. tpitoy dé ot 
ay toils Evexd tov ywwoudvors xat ta and thyys te al tadtopdron yiveotar 


20 nemistevuéva taity tHv mporyoupdvus Evexd tov ytvonevwy Stapgpovea, 20 


4 ar’ dxeivuv uby mav td mpd tod téhous yvdpevoy tou téhous yap yt- 
vetat, émi O& cobtTwy ta wey yivdpeva mpd tod tédove aAAov yopty yiverat, 
dnavta 8° abtots dhdov ydpw ywopudvors ws téhos td abtoudtws te xat 25 
dnd royns yivesar deyouevov, todtwy 8 obtws éysvtwy xal navtwy tov V 


25 ywwoudvev els todtous tubs tpomous vevenyévy axddovdov enti todtors 


iBeiv, av map tOy noiyjtixdy altiwy ypy thevar thy eluapudvny. dpe 
ye av toils oddevde ywopdvors yop; 7 todto pay navtdnaciy ahoyov: alet ao 
yap ani tédoug twos te tis eluapudvys dvouate ypdusha xaih sluapuevyy 
adtd déyovtes yeyovdvan. 81d 2v tots Zvexd tov ywousvors avayxaioy ciQevat 14 
thy eluapudvyy: xal amet tiv Evext tov ywoudvay ta pév yivetat xata 
Myov, ta B& nach pda, 7 ev dpootgpars adtois thy eluapucvyy AVAYAALOV 


5 elvar tideaNar, > mivea ta yryvopeva xa’ eluapudvyv yiveotar Agyety, 


7 av Dargow. GAAK ta pev xatd Moyo yvdpeva tobtip Goxst vivesDat nate 5 
Aéyov tq tov novodvta adta xal tod wy motelv dyew egousiav. ta te yap 
Gnd thy teyvit@y ywvopeva xatd teyvyv ode ee avayxys On’ adtay ~ive- 
oar Boxer (odtws yodv Exactov notodaw adtdv ds xal tod pH Torsty 10 


10 adta thy tanv Syovtes efouclav: Er te ms odx dronov thy olxiav xual thy 


udivyy xa? eluapugvyy Agyew yeyovévat 7 thy Adpav Fpuoctar xa’ et- 
wapuevyy;), GAA why xal dy mpoatpeats xvpla (ctadta 6 dativ éaa xa’ 
dperyy te xal xaxlav mpdrtetat) xal tadta ap’ Fpiv elva, Soxst. ef ep’ 16 
fuiv B& tadta, dv xal toO npayBFvat xal tod py, npaybyvat Fpets elvar 


~ td i 1 wer id ‘ 4 e i 3h 
15 Soxodpev xdptor, ‘todtwv b& ody oldv te Adyetv altiay thy Eluappevry b= 


dpyas elval twas xal airias ewhev mooxataBepAnusvas tod ~ndvtwe 7 20 
yevéaDar te abt&v Huh yevdoar (ndxdt yap av ety tt todtwy 2p’ jpiv, 


el yévorto todtov tov tpdmov), Aetnetar 8H Aotmov thy sluapyevyy év tots V1 


base ywwoudvors elvat Aéyew, de slvar tadtov elwappevyy te xat odor. 


20 16 te yap eipapévov xara pdav xal td xata pdcty eluappevor. ob yap 2% 


xata gdaw pév éotty avOpwnov é& avbpwrov xal frnov 86 irmov yivecbat, 
od xa’ efuappévyy 82, dAAd auvebeter ta atta tadta ahhyhas ws dv 
Eyovtr xata tobvona povov thy Stavopdy. 61d xal ta Tpwta tis nate 

é fh , a ¥. ¥ 52 vd 4 § ~ ‘ r , 
pbaw éxdatots yevécews attia (Zotty 88 tadta (td) Dela xat 7 toutwy 90 


95 edtaxtos neprpopd) xal tis elwapyévys altia héyousw. nmdoys yap eve- 


sews epyh f tav Delwy xacd thy xivyow mote oxsors mpde ta tHde. ov- 


ans && ths eluappévys av todrors te xal toradtys dvayxatov ws dv éyy 16 


ta yvéueva xara pdow obtws dye xal ta xad’ elyapwevyy. Ga why 
nd ywoueva xatd odaty odx 2b dvayxys yivetat, Grd Zot ¥ yéveats toby 


30 obtw ytvopevwv 2umodtCoudvy F td mock pay we Eni to mAstotov wey yt 6 


yerat th ywvoueva xara pdatv, ob why 8 dvdyxys [Zyet]. ybpav yap év 
abtots eyst ual th mapa goat xat ylverat, bn6 tuvos altiag etwidev euTo- 


~ ¥ ~ a Fd Ww 
aadelsns ty sbasws els th Zpyov th Savtys. Sd odte 2 avayans av 
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Upwnos 26 avdpmmov GAN ws ant co nhetotov, Gots xal xara thy dpicdar 10 
Goxsvoay rondsoulay tts yvoudvors zatd ova Zxaotoy Tv oUTwWs y{LVvO- 
ugvey ast vivetat. vies 88 ev cols ywougvots xata dow xal (cod) mapa 
cdow, worse ual av toils uate téyvyy, ydpav av Zyoe xal av vols xara 
<7 eluappévyy ywoudvors Th napk thy etuapudvyy, dot’ al ywpav eet 15 
tT Taps baw zal wh xevdv gory avoua, Zor dv ev tois ywwouevars ywpav 
xal tH napa thy stpagudvyy. Oto xal Agyor tis Av ebhoyws tyy olxetav 
woow apyyy éxdatov xal aitiav elva: 7s thy ywougvey ev abt xata QUdLY 20 
tatews. and tadtys yap ws ent tb mhetatov of te Bir tov avdparwy 
thy taéw xal at xatastpopat AauBavova. SpHysv jody dt xal to cwpa 
TD tolov 7% totov elvar tHy @daw zal gv vooots xal Ev pdopais axoradbws 
TH voy ovotdce yiveta, ob phy 8 dveyxys: txaval yap exxpodoat % 
Tyy todvas caety extugherat te uat dépwv dnadhayal zal mpooradéets 
latpav xat couBovdal Dedv. xata 68 cov abtdv tpomov xal Ent tHe YoxTs 
eOput ws dv napa tiy wustxhy xatacxevty Brapdpovs ywoudvas Exdatip tas 90 
Te Tpoapéaets xal tas mpadters ual cobs Blous. Fos yap avOpdhnwy Cat- 
uwy xara tov ‘Hpodahercov, touréo pdots, ws emt to mAsiotov yap tats 
quaixais xaraoxsvais te xal dtabdceow tas te mpdéers xal tobs Pinus xat 
Tas xaraotponds adtdy dxnknibws idetv Zot. tH pev yap ordoxwddve 18 
zat Opacst poser Binds tts xat 6 Ddvatos ws exi td mhetatov (acy yap 
4, t%s obcews clpapuévy), cp Oé ye dxokdotp thy gbctv to te ev 7,60- 
vais toabtats xatal7y xal 6 thv dxpativ Bios, dv wy te xdAdtov év adtm 5 
yevouevov aurodily, (td 6& xaptepia) uate qdaw at ta&v, Rovwy Omopo- 


vat xal at xaxonaQera xat (at) ev toic torodtors tod Alou xatactpogal 


+ 


maw stot ual? siuapudvyy. xal cis avehsvubgpors G2 tyy goa xat 
ATV Orots wept uryow ypyudcwy xa ta tis simapusvys auvepsd: 2y aét- 10 
xlats yap ws ent wh ahsiatav 6 thy towdtwv Bios, zal ¥% tod Bio 6 xata- 
Ctpney, tts yar’ abta xpadtrousw axdhovdns tobcors. vat Eniheystv 
elbOactw thts towdrots, Grav év cats aandndbos te 9 Blov (eat) zal’ at- 15 
uxouévyy KEptatassow wav, ws savtis yeyovdot altos toy nagovTwy 
abtols xax@y. xat wdr av us napistzobar Bovdcusves tis tas wavesias 
enayyshhougvors to wi, wavtws adtobs emttoyyavery PEpol TO attiov, Wy, 
nav7a Tyy shaw sxdatou xat tiy stuapugvyy sbndstv, adda yivesbal tvs 20 
zai rap’ abtyy, sivat Gb tabs udveets wyyuTas tv ytvoucvey xa’ siuapus- 
vy, wonsp obv xal Tobs pustoyvmuovas. elndvins youv Zemdpoy tod 
guawoyvwusvos Tmsot Lwxpdtous Tou ClhOSGDOU AtoTa ttva nal TAetotay 
AosIwMta Ts Tpoaipsssws aT THs xata Tov Bloy aal Ent tots UNG TOY Bo 
mot tov Nwxpaty, xatayshwugvon obdév siney 6 Nwxparys ebedatlar cay Zd- 
mupov’ Fv wap @v towdtes Goov ent ty p¥ost, sl uy Sta THY Ex pIhyT5- 
Clas AOxySwW Austvwv THs PUGsws eyeveto. xal adty ptv 7 nepl eluapusvys vo 
ws ent xzcahaiwy elnsiv xata tobs axd tod [lepixdzou dtéa. 

‘H a3 xacasxeuy, thy elpyugvwv estar wavepwrépx rapatihzvtwy Zud@y VII 
Tals TMpnyyouLevats TwV xStUEVWY ArOdElccoly Ta Exdusva Arona Tis TavTE 2) 
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riby dog@y map’ aAdyhas Ydoet yvwptuddtspov takes nayoousy xal mp 
cobtm ody Zénuev dvdvxyy weuviotar tay abtiy nohhduy. sdhoyws yap 
dy te dropyaat, nds grhoonpeiv tives Adyovtes xal chy aAyibevav tyy sy 
tois nda ustépyecbat xal tadtyy tov KAkwy avOpdhrwy mrzov gat | tabs 
cthoanpadvras] GnokapBavevtes xat Sra todro xal tobs addous ent TOOTH 
montpénovtes anddooav abtobs tH Obey tH mavta 2¢ avadyxys te xat aai)' lw 
eiuapuévyy yivecdar Aeyobon, eo Fv wovous Opusv xatapebyavtas twy 

idtwray tabs abddv abrois cuvetddtas Gebtov ani thy siuanpzvyy ap ab- 


Gea 


chy thy aistay thy meptedtdtwy adbtoby xaxdy. petapépovtas, 846y cute 
cats avapyést sovadoden odte twas matds anodelters tod oStws eyetv 15 
Syabon mposést te dvatpoisy td elval tt do” fuiv, 08 motendévros tic dv 
dhAn ustlwv 8x Adywv yévorto Cypias Ott yey yap mapa ta evapy7, S7Aov 
2x tod memistedodar ev ayedov Ond novtwv lawridv te xal prhosdpuv 90 
<> yiveaDal cw xual adtopdtws xal dnd coyys, elvar ¢ twa tHy ywopEe- 
yov xat evdeyousvws yvdpeva xal gyetv twve ydpav av tois oda xal tO 
undév paddov t6be todbe, todtwv’ 8& prdev odlecbat xata tous @€ avay- 
ays mavea yivecOae déyovras, et ye acblet wav adtd td am’ off onpatvoud- 2 
vols ta Svduata tadta xeiobar menforevtat, tata ph xtvelv' ob yap td 
Gika twa droBaddovea oypatvopeva tots dvépacty Std tod pévery exeiva 
ugver Fyeisar xal ta mpostpyudva awldvtwy aotl ta xefyeva. ob yap 
odileta td yivecal twa and chyys, (av) avehedv tes thy tv obtws ytvo- 80 
ugvev wbaty dvopa OF%cat cots ywvopdvors 2E avayxns thy ThynY, GAN adra 
Setter Suvdueva adleadar, ap’ cv td tHe thyys Cvous xatnyopetobar nenl- 
OTEVTAL. 22 
Aéyerar 8% npds andvtwy avdpdnwwv xowais te xal pucrxats evvotats VIII 
guuevivewy tadta dd toyns te xat tod adtoudron yivesbar, @ airtats 
Ghwv twady norytixats mpoyyoupevats amrylverat. Bray yap ddAov tevds 5 
ydpw ywoudv til ph todto anavtyjoy ob ydptv éyéveto, dAAo b¢, 6 thy 
doyyy pdt FAnilero, toc’ dd toyys Aéyetar yeyovevat xaf’ abtd peév 
yeyovds dvartins, xara cop PeByxds 8 eoyyxds altro td yevopevov én’ dddov 
yevéaer twds. xal Ste tovodtdv te Agyouoty mdvtes tO ywvousvov Giro tU- 10 
yy BHov BE dv SnoPddAcvow oypatvopévwy ols and thyys pacly yive- 
ofa. Syoavpdv te yap pasty dnd thyxs ebpyxévat twa, xdv ddkov ya- 
pv dpdacwy tis tos, GAX 0d tod Dyoavpdv ebpetvy Oysavpq nepenéay 
(6 wav yap todtov ydpwv dpicowy odx ard téyys* 0b yap ydpwv aipvasey, 15 
robto dniveysev adtm, St pydty tis ebpgsewms tod. Pyoavpod epeds, 
mowodvet 8 GAAov civds yaptw h eBpects anyvtycev de téhos Exetvov, tod- 
cov dnd téy7¢ tov Oyoaupdy ebpyxdvat navtes Aéyouow), ddAd xal td dpyd- 
ptov and toyns xexopiadar tia Agyovetv, Gtav ais tHy ayopav xposhidy 20 
GAov ttwvds ydow dpydptov gyovte mepimec@y tH) ypewoty td dpsthousver 
ait héBy. te yap (tod) xposdBely lc thy dyopav Gddo te Kponjodusvov <é- 
hog Eyovtt to td mpoopethdpevov AaBety amyvtingey ws téhog xatd suufe- 2 
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5 Byxds adtw yevowevov: [td pev norntixoyv aitiov td 6& todtou tédos°] 00 725 


amd toyys ett Acyetal tie td dpsthopevov efdypévar, ef todtov yaptv sts 
thy ayopdav npo7Aev, Stt to mpoxetuevov abt téhns fH mMpdndns eayev. 
xat 6 Urros 88 adtoudtws tisiv Agyetar ceoHobar, Stav tpopys wsv cdmice 
7% Ghdov tiwds yap dnopbyy tobs xatéyovtas abtov, anavtyoy 6 avts0 
TH PLyH uat tp Spoum to toils Seonotats meptmecsiv. xat tt det Ouiv 
Thelw napadetypata xatatidecDar 7 axpiPodryeicdar mepi tay xpostpywe- 
vw; (xavov Yap ws mpds ta mpoxeiueva to Seitae eo dv oyyawvouzvwy 
ta Avopata xatyyopettar ta elpypéva. ovtwy 6% thy ano TOYS Te xat 
adtapdtas ytvougvey torodtwr, os py yivecbar xata mponyoupevyy altiav 


15 (tv yap amaving ent tots mpd abtéiv yeyovdow anavtdvtwy to Te auto 


10 


15 


20 


watov xal % toy), TOs dv awlortd tt twv mpoetpnucvwy xa)’ o0s navea 
TpoyynGapevots tioiv altiors xal mpoyyouugvors a avdyxns cot te ta Ovta 
xual ta ytvdueva yivetat éxdotov tv ytvopdvewv altidv tt mpoxataBeBrype- 
vov Exovtos, 00 Gvtns % Yeyovdtos avadyxy xual adtd 7 elvar 7 yevéatar, 
[td] pydty pev cwlovtas thy mpoetpyugvwy, xat’ adhov 6€ tivos tO THs 
toyns vowodstyaavtas Gvoua; (td) yap te py Avatpsiabar exetvo Ond tH navta 
g& dvdyxys yiveotar ttdeudvon pyde thy toyny avatpeiobar Agyew, aopefo- 
udvwy dotiv duofms abtods te xal tobs axodevtas abt&y: obtws pay yap 
oddiv xwhdoz Agyety tadtav etuapugvyy te elvar xal toyyy xal tooodtov 
dnodeiv tod thy toyyy avaipety, ds xal nedvta ta yvoueve yivecdar Adyetv 
[odx] dnd toyys. GAN obx ami te coUvoua owlew th tis toyys elyov 
thy altiav, GAN anil tH dvatpeiv td obtuws yivecdat tive, dy to dnd thy7s 
te xal td abtépatov yivecar xatyyopettat. th yap aAho notodaw of thy 
TOYyY xat Td adtépatov OptCouevor altiav adryhov dvbpwrivy Aoytou@, (7%) 
TOYS Te o7patvousvoy idtov sisayovoiv- te xat vopobetodarwv; td yap els 
thy wodtov adotasw ypycacdat tH Aeyetv twas abtoudtws vogetv, Stav 
Gdyhos y abtots ¥ altia tH vdcou, deddec. 06 yap ws ovans wey ttVvOS 
aitias, dd7Aov 88 adtoic odtw Agyavatv, GAN ay’ dy avartiws yeyovgvat Tel- 
Dousty abtods, ext todtwy to abtépatov xatnyopovatv: oddels yodv, ay’ 0b 
Cxtobaw thy altiav ds obans, adtopdtws adtd yeyovevar Adyet, GAN 008° 
6 wémetotal tts abtopdtws yeyovévar tobtou Cytet thy altiav. 81d obxéb? 
oi tatpot mept todtwy odtw A€yovow, xdv toyydvwow adtiy ett tas altias 
dyvoobvtes. 00 yap ép’ chy mposipyxapey dae ani navtwv and thy yive- 
aba Aeyoudvwy, GAN éx’ ahawy tevédv xupidtepog 6 totodtos Adyos THs 
toyys Av xatynyopoito, mepl mv obdelc we and tdyns yevoueveny elrév rote. 
THs wey yap evpzcews tod OByoavpod xai tod td épetlopevov daBetv odx 
adyha dvipwrivy Aoyiou@ ta attia, adhd ~avepa xal npodyda. tHe pay 
yap ebpécews td dpdtar, tod 52 td dmethdpevov AaPetv td ele tHY ayopay 
mpoehBetv. obte yap Av exetvos wy dpdcowy ebpev ote odto¢ ph mpo- 
ehOdv td dpethduevov EhaBev, GAX Str wh nponyodpeva todtey attia (ca) 
mpoeipyjucva, GhAd addon tivds yaptv ayiveto, Sta tot and toys yive- 
oat nonefAyrrat. adda dé ta altia dvbpwrivy hoyrou@ axefvwv paddov 
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De Fato IX 


& xata twas dvurabelac yivecbar meniotevta dyvooupévys tHe altias ev 
Fv ylvetat, dnoia meplanca té ttva mpocethymrat obdeplav eddoyov xal ma- 


vyv atciav tod tadta motety gyovta, Ete 5% emaotdal xal tives toradtar 20 


warvyaverat, todtwy yap Suohoyeita: pév bmd navtwy adydos elvar 7 al- 
25 tia, Std xal dvartioddynta Agyouow abrd. odfele 8 dnd tUyys todtwy (tt) 


motetv héyet, Ste nen(otevtat xatd tiva dptapévyy altiav A motet motety, 25 


h: tay ard toyns 0b Bid td tHe altlas dyhov odtws ylveabar Acyous- 
vv, GhAd Std td dvaltiov tis mponyouugvys te xal xuptws altiac. 


Kal totadta piv td nepl tis thyns Om’ adtéiy Aeydpeva xal oStwe IX 
80 tots xeysdvots auvg8ovta’ Ot. 8& xal th avdeyduevdy te xal td Srotep’ 80 


étuyev ytvecbal twa ond tHv mdvra 26 dvdyxns yivecDat Aeyovtwv dvat- 
~ 3 f ¥ y¥ ~ ‘ f f ‘A he 
pettat, adtobev mpddydov, et ye tadta pév xupiws evdeyoudvus yiveoDar Aé- 


yetat, &p’ dv xal td evddyeoBar wh yevésdar ywpav eyet, ws xat abt 28 


t onatep Etoyev Aeyduevov motel yvwptwov, ta 8 2E avayxys yiwdpeva 


nbx avdgyetar ph yevéodar, Adyw 88 td avayxatov cdx ent tod Bia ytvo- 

ugvov uyds xata tobtov tic ebdoverw tobvoua, aAN ext tHv poase ytvo- & 
f ¢ fd ¥ 2 Baa | f taf ¥ ? 

uévov O10 Tivwy, wy ta avtixeiueva adovatov (Av) ety yivectat. 


“actor TMs 


nd% atona xal mapa ta évapyy xal péeypt todtwy thy avayxyy mpoedydv- 
Hévar Adyetv, ws prte uvydival zuva Sdvacdar xtvyoty twa pryte xtv¥jcat 
~ ia ~ ~ is! f \ ~ # ei \ 

10 Te thy adtod pepwy, Fv xivyjow xal wy xiveiofar tote of6v te Fy, adda 10 


thy toyodcav tod tpayyAov neptotpoohy ual tiv BSaxtddov tevds extact 
xal td Emdpar ta Bhépapa 7 te thy totodtTwY mponyoupevats tialy altiats 


Exousvov QAkws by fev wn Sdvacdar ydeobal mote, xat tadta dpiiv- 
tas év tots ovaiy te xat ytvopevnte moAAyy odcav Stagopay ty npaypa- 16 


15 


tw, 8 Fe pgdtov Fy pabelv Ste wh movra evddbetar tats toragtats alri- 


atc; 6p@yev yoUv tov dvtwy ta pév tia obdeniav Eyovta Sdvapty tI els 


td dvtixe(uevov tod év @ gate petaBodyc, ta 8 odSdv paddov adtidy év 20 


tm avtxepévy 7 av @ gottvy elvar Suvdpeva. Trop pdv yap ody oldv te 

Sétacbat Wuypdtnta, Fs éotly évavtfa adtod tH cvppdtyp Bepporytt, 
20 GAN 008 ytdv Sé€arr’ Av Pepudtata yedy pgvovaa, Téwp 68 xdv 7 buypdv 

obx addvatoy aroBahdv tadtyy Séfachar thy evavtiav abty Bepporyta: % 


25 


Guotws 8& xal todtw Suvatdv xal tov xafeCduevov otyvat xal tov xtvov- 


wevov Hpeuriaat xal tov dahodvta otyyoat xat ent pupiwv edpor tee av 


duvapty tiva évondpyovucay tav évavtiwy dextixyy, wy, ef ta b& avetyxns 


Gvta év Patépw odx Exe Sdvapw tod Sééacbar tod ev w ote to avay- 80 


tlov, odx 8 dvayxys &v etn év ots ott ta xat tod evavtion abdtoic 


OEXTLXA. 


el 8& wh 8€ dvayxns, evdeyouevws. ta 8&8 evdeyoudvens Ev tive 


obtws gotiv év adtq me obx BE avayxns GAN we évdeyouevws ev adtw 


yeyovera. 
>F ¥ 
otov te Fv. 
Hy év datepw abt avtexetrevn elvat, ev 6’ dati viv, odx 2 dvdyxyc 6 
anh@s éotty év tobtw dua thy mpds ta avttxetueva Sdvapr. 


Gott pév yap Exactov xat todtwy év w dv tuyydver, dtdtt 


Ga phy 


5 Ta obtws ovta Ev tiaw od &’ altias tiwae mpoxataBefhypevas [te] 2¢ 


tO 6& évdeyouevwe yeyovds Ev time xal py yeyovevar év adtad 30 


10 
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avayuns el tadta ayoboas gativ av adtoic. Got ef navta ta dpoiws 
“ 3 Z ¥ Pa ees i r y 
thy avtixeevwy Ovta dextina evdeyoucvuc te gotty év otc gattv xat 
4 ¥ sg w fi ¥ 4 hd 1 
obx eotty év ots obx eott, pupta Gv ety ta évdsyouévws Ovta Te Kat yt- 
voueva, atomov yap opotw> &€ avayxnc elvat Adyetv Ev tive to te advert- 
Gexta tiv évavtiwy toutots av ots éott xat ta pydév pahdnv. xab? Overv- 
oUv Y{povov toUTwY 7 ty evavtiwy auvtoic Sextixd. ef yao ta eb avaynye 
ovta ev tive averidexta tod évavtinu abt, ta enidextixa tod evavtinu odx 
2 dvayxys Gv ev w eotty ety. 
% i Les ee | ~ , 2 ? ¢ é 
To 8& Agyety wy avatpetabat maivtwy yvouevwy xa? eluapuévyy <d 
duvatov te xal evdsyduevov ta duvatov péev elvar yevéobar todto 6 On’ 
7! A f é 4 fd ~ 4 3 id 
obdevos xwddstat yevéodat, xdv pn yévytar (t@v 6& xa eluapuevyy yt- 
vouweviny ob xexwAtoDat td avtixeiueva yevéoOat: St xaitot wh ytvoueva 
Ouws goth duvata), xat tod py xexwrdsbar yevésbar adtd dndberiy pépsry 
t% Fpiv te xwhdovta adta [Av] ayvwota elvar mavtwe wev teva ovta (a 
yao éotw aitta tod ytvecSar ta avtixet(ueva adtois xa’ eiuapuevyy, tadta 
xal 100 py yiveoBat todtots atta, et ye ws pact addvatov thy adtay 
meptectwtwy yivecBar ta avttxeiusva’ GAN Ott uy Ftv éote yvwpiud 
tiva & gott, Sta toto axwAutov adtay tO | [py] yivecdar Adyouctv), td 
6H tadta Aéyetv ms 00 natCaviwy early dv ob madras Anyotc Seoudvors; 
TO Yap Tac ayvoetv, ovdey mpos tO elvar 7H wy elvar ta mpaypatar S7hor 
yap elaw of Agyovtes ottws we tH Fuctéps yvwptoet to duvathy eatat xav’ 
3 f ~ 4 ‘ anes 1 ¥ é , } 
adtobs. tois yap yvwpiley abtmy ta attta Svvapevors (obtor 6’ ay elev 
al pdvrets) odx Eotar Sovata fT dvta Sovatoic elSdorw pay adta xexwduxévat 
dyvoodaw 88 bo’ Fudv xwddovtes. aebCovtes 8&8 thy tod Suvatod dat 
odtws mo elpyxapev Sta todTo pacty pdt ta ytyvopeva xB’ cluapys- 
vyy xaito. anapaBatws ywoueva f avayxns yivecdar, dtr gativ abtoic 
Guvatov yeveodat xal td dvitxetuevov, Suvatov oUtwS de npneipytat. aAha 
tabta pev rarCovtwy wonep etrdv éottv, GAN od naptotaudvuy ddyuate. 
Ld wl , 4 4 DF ak cw Ld pre 3 
Gpotov Ge tovtw xai td Adyetv, tO akfwya td ‘eotat atiptov vavuayia’ dhy- 
Bic pév elvar Sdvacbar, ob pévtor xal avayxatov. avayxatov pév yap tO 
det ddndéc, todto 88 obxét’ ddyPic udver, enetdav f vavpayla yévytat. 
ef 6& py todta avayxaiov, ob88 td bx’ adtoO oypawopevov ta 2b dvayxys 
eceofar vaupaytav. ef 8& gotar pdy odx 2 avayxns adydés, addybods 
Ovtos tod eceabat vavuayiav, odx 2 avayxns S€, evdeyouevws Bdyovite. 
et 8¢ évdeyoudvmc, obx avatpettat th evdeyoudvws twa yeveodar bnd thi 
4 # 1 é 1 ie 
navra yivecPat xaf cluappévyy. maddy yap xal toUTo (Gpotnv tw tonetpnpeven): 
F Ea fa r Lal f ¥ = 
Oud yap ratCovtwy Gucd 68 ayvoobvtwy nepl dy Acyovaty. ours yao Tay tH 
&& dvdyxns ytyvouevov avayxatov, st ye th pay avayxainv atdtov, th 82 8 
dvayxns ytvowevov on’ adtod tod yivesbar totndtov elvar xsxdAutat, oute 
To a€iwpa td ToDtTo Aéyov avayxatov, et ye wy Td On’ adTOD oyuaIvOUEVOY 
toindtov. ob yap wav abiwua, év o> td dvayxaioy meptéyetat, dvayxainv 


wetanintery Sdvacbat els bedbos ef dAyBods. ef tofvuv wh avayxatov, 0d83v 
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25 
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16 


30 


xexdhotar Ghybec elvar [do] td ‘dota adptoy vavuayla’s ef yap ws 
dvayxaiov Aeyduevov Sd thy tod dvayxafou npocbrjxyy obx adandés, al 6 
uh Advorto dvayxatov tH tod eb dvayxns mpoabdcer, aAyDec av pdsvor 
buolws tH ywpols tHade tH mpnadyixns Acyoudvp, GAN el tét’ adnbés, 
Gdnbds Zotar, evordans ths abptov, aelwpa th e& dvayxys yeyovdvat vav- 10 
uayfav, st 8& at dvdyxys, obx evdeyoudvws. xat yap ef dn bds eat 10 
‘adptov Zorat vaupay(a’, del yevéobar vavpaylav xa’ eluapudvay dorat, et ye 
move ta ywoueva xad’ siuappevyv, adh sf xux®’ efpapudvynv, dxapafa- 
tws, el (8) drapaBdtwc, obx evddyetat wh yevéobar, 6 S& obx evdgyerat 15 
uh yevésdar, todto adddvatov wh yevéobar, 6 3% addvatov pH yevéobat, 
mis oldv te toto déyew evodyeobat xal ph yevéodar; 16 yap dddvatov 
un yeveobar dvayxaiov yevéobar. mdvta doa ta xad’ elpappevyv ytvd- 20 
ueva &€ dvdyxys Eatat xat’ adbtobs, GAN ody xal evdeyousvanc, ds nai- 
Covtes Agyouaty. 

"Axohovdet 88 tH mevta ta ywvdueva mpoxataBeBAnpévatc xat dpto- XI 
ugvats xat rpoorapyotaats tialy altiats Zceabar td xat PovdredecBar tobs 25 
avOpwrovs potyy mepl tev npaxtéwy adtois. ef 58 1d Bovdedecdar pa- 
try, watny (Av) avOpwros el Bovdeutixds. xaftor ef wydty pdtyy 7 
wists Totet THY npoyjovugvwy, Td 8& Bovdevtixdy elvat Cepov tov av- 
Ypwrov | apoyyouudvus Srd t7¢ pdcews, GAN 90 xat’ enxaxoroddypd 36 
Tt xal Gbuntwpys toils Tpoyyoupévws yvouévors yivorto, Guvdyorto ay (rd) wh 
elvat udtyy tobs dvOpdrauc Bovdevtixods. Ste G& td Bovdcdestar patny 5 
Tdvtwy yiwouevnv && avayxys, padtov ~v@vat thy tod Bovdedesdar ypelav 
siddatv. Guodoyettat 84 npdos dnavtwy td tiv ahAwy Cwwv tov dvOpw- 
Kav tot Tapa THs obasws Eyerv mAéov tO uy Gpolws exetvors tals pav- 
tasiats Eneofar, aAX Eyew nap’ adtys xpityy tTHv mpoonirtouswy Gay- 10 
Tacl@y mspt tivwy ws alpetwv Tov Miyov, W ypw@pevos, el wev éfetaCdpevar 
7a pavtaabévta, ota tyy dpyny epavy, xal gout, ovyxatatibetal te tH] 
waviacia xal obtws pdtetaw adrd, ef dE AdMota gaivetat 7 adho tt ad 
aipettepov, éxeivo aipettat xatahe(nwy to thy dpyny ws alpetdy zdt@ 16 
gavév, mohhd yodv tats mpwtats gavraciats iv dhAoia Solavta odxét’ 
Zuewev ext tHe mpodyews shéykavtos abt tod ddyou. 6d mpaydévra 
dv Goov ani tH abtiy yevoudvy savtacia [yevopevy], Sta 10 Bovredaacbat 20 
meot adtay obx énpdydy, fud@v tod te Bovdedcacdar xat t7s alpécews 
tay 2x tH¢ BovATts Svtwy xvpinv. Gta toUts yoUv obte mept tiv didlwy 
Bovdevdpeba obdte mept tv Guohoyouugvws yivopevy 2f dvdyxys, Ste 
urdév Fuiv éx too mept adtdv Bovledecar meprytvetar mAgov. GAA ob88 Bh 
mepl tév 2& aveyxys piv uy qwoudvw, én’ adore 8€ stow avtwy Bov- 
Asudpsba, Str ude dnd tio mepl exsivwv Povdyc Geedos te Hutve aA’ 
odds nepl tay Fpiv pev npaxta&v, mapedyduOdtwy 8&8 Bovdevdpeba, Ste 


unde 4 mept tobcwy Bovdy mAgov ct ee ~ivetat. Povdsvoousth, 48 3 
Roane uat ushdoviwy, G7Aov ws 
st Yap, 


mepl povwv tv op Hucov te 
Ztovrés te Std todtov mhéov els thy alpsoty te xal modetv a0Tiov. 
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dv of ob8av Futv mhéov 2x tod Bovdsdzobat (cod Bouredsabat) ad705 wovou 
mepty(vetat, 90 popmeoauel as | d%Aov ws ov ots Pavlsuoneba mhgav < eis 38 
éx to0 Bovdevecdar napa tO popheeac ana! Bovisudustha neot adtey Tex aut 


~~ 
/ 


te To Bovredoasbat meoryivetar xal xept tHv addAwy paene buat TEpl 
dv mpostpyxausy, ti mot’ obv to meptytwousvev éx tis Bovdys; wh syav- 5 
tas Yudic Skovalav tis alpdccws tv mpaxtéwv, % 00x dv expdgausy uy, 
BovAeusduevor tH addon moatar dv Oia to sibar ty Rpoonscousy ONYVTASL, 
Touto alpetmtepov Od Adyou gavév aipstobat te xal mpattew mp 


+ é 


& sxel- 10 
i 5 s ? wv 4 é , * F se ? gs wv 
vou yivott av, sl un navta mpattopey RARIVONRAC ESO BoP 
uev Tdvta A Tpdttrousy Todttovtes Ora tivas aitias mpoxatapel sBhyusvas ws 
uydewiav fyev abovotav tod mpatar téde tt xat py, Grr Pee: 
xaotov mpdtrety dv npdttopev, Tapandysins th Deopatvave: nupt xal 1 
ro ido to xcitw vepovévw xal tH xata tod mpavads xvdwopsvep xvAtv- 
Spw, th mAgov Fuiv sic th mpartew ax tod Bovdrevaacar mepi tH mp2- 
v7 hi 
xoysopévon yivetar; 8 yap Av enpdtauev py Bovdsucausver. ToUTO Hat 20 
wera to Bouredoaabar mpdttey avdyxyn, Gat obdty Fuiv chcov 2x tb 
Bovhedoacdat adtod tod Bovdedsachar mepryivetat, ahha phy tabt xat 
ani trav (ndx) ap’ Fuiv duvduevor moreiv ws aypyotov Gv Tapytobusila. 
dypyatov dpa to Bovdedcactar, ual ép’ dy adr ds te ypjotov 7yiv 2 
napeyouevy ypmpeba. @ efreto th udtyy Hutv Ont tHe posews th Bov- 
hevtinots etvat Sedda8a. w rxpnatebéveng tod abtois ys tubtTots xat xot- 
vis naaw ayeddv tots pthocopodaty Boxodvtns, tod pydey Und THs posses 30 
vtveodar patny, dvarpottn dv, b efmeto to udityy Zuds elvar Bovdsuttxnus. 
einets Of TOUTS TW THY Rpartopevey bp’ Fudv py eyew Fac toradthy 
Stovsiay, as Sévaaar ta avtixeiueva. | 
“Avarpoupévan bE ws edef~Bq tO eee saa xat adbtobds dvatpel- 40 


zat xal to dy’ Futv nondyws. tolt yap ép’ Flv mavtec, doo wy 


‘Pécer tet naplotavtat, waperdrpacw elvar, ob Hpeto piv xal tod mpaydy- 
p ’ j p 


vat xal tod uh mpayS%var xdpin, ody Exdpevol tiotv etwhev Huds mept- 5 

~ ? é b ~ zt ~ Ld 1 © é a 
otdaty aitios ob88 avoovtes adtoic, 7 Exstva ayer, xal H mpoatpects, to 
YN wv ~ 5 f + c b) 4 x ‘ ~ 
(tov Epyov tHv dvOpwnwv, mept tabtd- h yap én. to mpoxprbev ex tHi¢ 
Bovdyc peta dpétews Spyh npoatpectc. dt 0888 enl tois dvayxatc ytvo- to 
udvors  mpoatpects obte ant tois wh dvayxatws pv ph Gt’ Huddy (6é), 
GAR odd8 av na&ow totic d:’ Fudv, ad ev todtots tots ywopevots 41’ 
judy, by Fpetc xat tod mpakar xat tod py mpakat xdprot. 6 yap Bov- 
heuduevoc epi ttvos Fro mept tod Setv abcd mpdttewv 7 wh mpdrrety 16 
Bovdsdetat, } axovdalwy ds nept dyabdv tt Cyzet, 6 dv av tobtov tO- 

* ’ ~ f ~ + F > + 

your «dv pev dover tit Sr evto XN, tod pev agiotatar, -apiotatar 58 
buoiws xal thy Suvat@y pév, odx dvtwy S& én’ aor uévet O& év TY 
mpl rod mpoxstpévou Sistas ws dv vty ttvi, ob thy elovaiav abtos 20 
tyew mémerotar, ped’ 6 mepoa bey, TOO poeaue seat ae avayayhy thy 
Citraw @ abt, 8 gov apyh tay npdkewv, dpyetar tis mpos td Tpo- 
xe(uevoy npdtews. yivetat d& xal 4 Cytysts abt ws ebouolav Eyovtt tod 
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Tparttety xal ta avtixeieva. 
Cytyats BovAsvouévp yivetar, mItepov toto 7 Td avttxetwevov adTH Tpa- 
xtéov pot, xdv maven héyy) yivecdar xa)’ efuappevyv. eddyyer yap f ev tots 
Tpaxtots ahyPea tas nepl adtav Fuaptnuevac Sdbac: Fy mhavyy xorvine may- 


xa? gxactov yap twy bro thy Bovdjy 7 2% 


tas avOownous dnd tis piacews nemdavjabat mao odn atorov Aéyetv; Ste Bo 


yap tabtyy gyew thy snvoiav dv tois mpaxtots mpoethypapev, we Sdva- 
cfar Statpstobor td dvtixe(uevov, xal uy nav 8 aloodueda Eyeww mpoxata- 
BeBrypevas attiac, O Ac ody oldv te Huds wh todto alpetobar, ixavy 
Setar xal f aml tots alpebetow ywopdvy modhoixtc petdvora, de yap évdv 
Fpiv xal ph hoyobar xal py menpayévat toOto petavooduév te xal peu- 
poueba abdtots ths mepl thy Boudyy dAtywplas. dda xdv aAdovs Towpyev 
WH xara rept thy mpaxtéwy StadauPavovtac, xdxeivers emtxadodpey wz 
ducptdvovstv, dftodpev S& aupBoddors F torolade yp7adar ws ep’ Flv av 
t6 te TapadauBaverw adtobe svuBnddous ovtas % uy mapzhauBdvety tou; 
npatat dv da thy tiv torodtwy mapovotay adda [ual] tia xal wy tTaUTs 
G mpdcocopev. a@dX Suu pév to ep’ Fpiv ext todtwv xaryyopettat, dv ev 
Hiv 7% eovaia tod shéobar xual ta dvtixetweva, yvedptuov Gv xat E& ad- 
tod, ixava Sropv7joat xat ta mpoetpypéva. torovtov 6 ovtos abtou, To 
uév Setxvdvar todto owldpevoy xata tabs navta déyovtas yivecbat xal} 
eluapudvyv obd& emyetpodaw thy apyyy (tonoty yap eyyetpyaavtes aduva- 
tats), we Sk enl tie thyys ado te oypatvduevov OnodEvtes tH THs THYYS 
dvopatt mapadyew metpOvtar tobs axovovtac adbtmy ws awlovtes xal autol 
to amd téyns yveodai twa, obtws 68 xai ext tod ep’ Ftv moindary. 
dvatpouvtes yap to ebouvaiav gyetv tov avOpwrov tis alpdosws te xal xpd 
ews tay dvtixerpévwy Adyouaty ay’ Fuiv elvar tO ytvdpevoy xal be’ Yudy. 


énel yap, aciv, tay dvtwy te xat ywwouevwy al obaats Ztepat te xa 


Stipopot (0d yap af adtal tHv euddywv te xal toy aboxywv, add obde 
tay éuddywv dnavtwy af abtal mddtvs al yap xat’ eldos thy avtwy dta- 
popal tac tHv pbcewy abtiv dtapepas Serxvdovatv), yivetar 58 ta d¢ 
éxdatou yiwopeva xata thy olxsiav gia, ta ev Ord AfPov xata thy | 
hidov, ta 8 Grd mupds xatd thy mupds xal ta bro Cwou xata thy 
[6nd] Cyou, obSev pey tHyv xatd thy olxelav pia by’ Exdiotov ytvoué- 

’ é v v 7 ? cd ~_ é ¢ ? > = 
vov Sovacdai pactv ahhwe éyetv, GAA ExaoTOV THY YtvOMEVWY UT aUuTiDY 

4 Fd , 4 ? ~ 
yivestat xatyvayxacpévws, xat dvdyxyv ob thy gx Blac, AAA ex tod py 
Sivacbar td ph repuxds odtws (Svtwv thy mEptectw@twy totodtwy (we) 
adivatoy adte ph meptectavat) tote aAkws mus xat pH obtws xwydjvar. 
é 1 Led 3 ed * } F i 86 § 4 a § 

uyte yap tov Aifov, ef and Sous apsiety ttvos, dovacvat py pepeovat 
xdtw pydevds eunodiCovtos — ty Sapdtyta pév eyetv abtov ev abe, 
cadthy 8 elvar (chy) tie toradtys xvijcews xata pdt (aitiay), Otay xat ta 
etwOev altia ta mpds thy xata pdaw xivyow tH AMdp cuvtedovvta rapy, 
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30 @& dvdyxys tov ADov ds népuxev pépsobaty mavtws 8° abtg xal 2€ 15 


avayxys Tapeivat tadta ta attia, Ot @ xtvettat tote, — oD Movoy Ly 
Suvdevov wy, xtvetabar todtwy [wy] mapdvtwy, adhd xal 26 avayxne xt- 
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vetaiat tote, xat yivesBar tHy coradtyy xivyotv Ord tHe eluappdvys Sta 
tod AiPou: 6 6’ adtog xai emi tov aAdwy Adyos. wo 88 éxi tov apdywy 
Eyst, obtws St nal ént tHv Cwwv eye pacty. elvar yoip teva xat this 
Zwots xtv7zaw xata pbow, tabtyy 8 efvar thy xad Opwyve nav yap 
Cpov ms Cov xwoduevov xtvetaar (thy) xad’ opuny xivycw ond tie 
siuapugvys Gta Caou yivougvyv. obdtws 58 todtTwy éeydvtwy, xal yevous- 
voy OnO THs eluapudvys xvicewy te xal evepyetmv ev typ xdoum tiv 
wey Gta Hc, Gv odtw toyy, twv B& bt’ dépoc, thy 88 Gta mupds, thy Oe 
Gt’ dAdav twos, ywwoudveny S€ trvwy xat Sta Cpwv (toradtar & ai xaf’ 
Hpuny xwysed), tas sta tov Cowv ord tHs eluapwevys ytvopevac ent 
tots Cwots slvar Adyovowv, byotws 8&8 we mpds th avayxatov tois @Adots 
ywouévas drasw, tH Seiv xal tots ab avayxns | ta ebwdev aitia mapetvar 
tote, Mots adta tHv 8 Eautwy te xal xa’ opuyy xivycw 86 avayxys 
oUt Tews svepyetv. Ott 6& abtar pév Oe dOpuic te xal auvyxatabéaenc, 
exzivuv 68 at ubv dtd Bapdtyta ytvovtar, af 8& Sd Bepporyta, af d& 
AAT GhAyy tiv * # x, TAUTYY pev Ent tots Cwots Acyovtes, odxétt bE sxefvwy 
Exdotyv, THY péev ext tH At, thy SE Ext tH mupt. xal toadty pay 
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el tata éyovtes adbCavaty tas xowas mepl tod ep’ Fuiv mavtwy avopw- 
wv mpodryets. of yap adrartouvtes abtods, me olov te navtwy Ovtwy 
xa) eluappévyy td eo’ Fuiv obfesdat, obx Gvoua pdvov tod ey’ Fuiy 
tibévtes tot amattodotv, aGkkd xat aryuatvouevov éxetva to abtetodatov. 
Ota yap th toodtov elvar td ay Fuiv nemotedobar edbdvouow tobs &é 
avayxys mavta yivecBat Adyovtas. of 8& Séov adtdbev wh ocbCeafar dé- 
yew xat toD un awZeotar Crtetv te xal mapéyeabar tac altias, rel 
THOT EWpwy Tavtanacw adogov te dv xal mohha tiv xal adtols fF tod &e’ 
jutv nadodv te tadtd Setxvbe cuvodedov tp tis etuapuevys hOyw, (top) Sra 
Ts Opwvoulas rapaxpovecbat tobs dxovovtag FyoOvtat wevyety ta atone, 
hoa Exetar tots pyddv eo’ juiv elvat Adyousty. taita 8& Aéyovtac ad- 
tobs mp&tov wev av amartyoat tts eddoyws, tl dy mote ahdov &? aAdwv 
yvopévwy 61d THs eluapucvns, xal “did tio olxelas picews thy Ovtwy 
éxdorov tis eluappswyc evepyodays, ext pev tv akkwy oddevds tO ex’ 
adtois elvat xatyyopouoty, ext 6& thy Cwwv uovov. 6: & yap Aéyouaw 
ént tHv Cuwy ta Sta tod Cou ytvdpeva, tadt” eveotr xat ext thy adrwy 
Exdotoy Agyewv. @rel yap odx aAkws yévorto ta dtd tov | Swen ywoueva, 
uy Opuyoavtos tod Cou, GAdd Sta tO ovyxatatibsabar pwev to Sov xat 
6ppysat yivetat, uy ovyxatafepeven G8 ob ylveta, tadta ext tH Cow 
paaiv elvat, &€ dvayxys pev égdueva On’ abtod (0b yap ofdv te aAdws), 
tp 88 wy Sdvachar & addov ttvds 7 dia todtou yeveobar, pwd’ aAdwe 
7] odtwe Sta tobtov, to elvar adta émt tw Cop ofyPeveec. adda todtd 
ye xat ent tay adkwy éxdotov Aéyetv eottv, oUte yap to Sta tod mupd< 


ywvopevoy Sr’ Gov tivos Gv yévorto vt ahAws Sta tod nupds 7 10 


Sta t00 Depuyvat, Gor’, eet und’ aAkws yevorto ta Sta tod mTupds 
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~wopeva, % Deppryvavtos tod mupds, xal Bepuyvavtos pév adtod earat, 
uy Depurvavtos 8& odx gota, ely dv él tH mupl tadta, ta 8 abdra 
xal ey’ Exdotou tay aAkwy gotat Aye. th yap Set paxpsdoyetv yeyor 16 
vétoc tod Aeyouévou yvwolyov; dvoudtwy pev odv oddele pidvos, to 8 
FystoBar mhéov te tots Cuore Brddvar av toic yivopevotc &’ adbtév mapa 
taMha, 8 dv te xal adtmv yivetat, pySdv mAgov tod én’ adbtoic dvouatos 20 
typobvtas adtois, todt adtd altiatéov, do abtiy dratwyévwy oa thy 
cod dvduatos xotvwviav, 7 ws tod dAous dratay mpoatpoupévwy. él 
robtw & axetvo dv tis abtav Oavudastev, ti madvtes ev ty Gppq te 
yal avyxatabécer td dy’ Fulv aot elvat, 8:  xat Spolws ev maaty 2 
tots Cuots typodatw adtd. 03 yap td ey’ Fytv év tH pavtacias npoone- 
aobars elfal te 8 éaurdv ty pavtacia xal dpuFoar ami to pavév, aAda 
roto pév av tows ely tod Exovoiou xatacxevactixdy te xal Serxtixdv. ob 60 
uhv tadtdv t6 te éxodatov xual td ap’ fuiv. Sxodorov pdv yap td é 
dBidatov ywopevov cuyxatabdaews, ay’ piv 88 td ytvdpevov ueTa TIS 
xara héyov te xal xpisw auyxarabdcews. 81d ef tr pev oy’ Fytv, tobto 
xat &xodatov, ob why nav td | Exodatov ay’ Fpiv. &xovalwe pév yap xat ta 50 
Ghoya Cia, Bou xatd thy dpury te xal avyxataBbeaw thy év adtotc (motel), 
nowt, 10 88 an’ adty te elvar tay ywoudvwy On’ adtod lerov dvbpwrov. 
roto yap dat adtep te elvar hoy to ysw av abty Adyov ta&v mpoom- 5 
nrovady avractiy xal Sdwc tiv mpaxtéwy te xal wh xpttyy te Kal 
cbpetyv. 8d ta pv adda Ca, @ elxer talc pavtaciats pdvatc, xat’ 
adtas Fyer tay cvyxatabdcedy te xal thy xatd tas npaters Sppdy “al- 10 
tias, & 8& d&vBpwroc cyet tv nposmimtovomy whey gavraci@v abt 
mept tav mpaxtéwy xpithy tov héyov,  Ypwpevos éxdotyy abtay eketa- 
Cet, wh pdvov ef watverat toradty, dnoia palverat, aAAd xat ef Eott. xv 
ebpy Cota xara thy Adyov ahAntov abty¢ tod patvesfar td elvar, ob Stott 16 
cotdde tic patverat auveydpyoev adty, GAN, Ott py xal ott toradty, 
evictatat mds adtyv. obtws yoor xat Fdéwv twav patvopevwy mToAAd- 
xis améyetar, xaitor dpetiv ywv) adtév, Stt ph tov Aoyov Eayey tw 
patvoudvy ouvgdovta, dpoiws 68 xal cuppépovta pavévta tivd napyty)- 20 
cats, tH Ady todto Sétav. et 68 td e—’ Futv dott ev ty Aoyexy svyxa- 
rabéce, Fs Sta tod Bovdedesdar yiverat, of G& av tH svyxatabecer te 
xal dont pact etvat, Ste xal dAdyors yiverat, SHAor Se cy héyouaw pqbo- 25 
udtepov mepi tod éy’ Fpiv SiahauBdvovrec, (Str) ote dt not’ éotiv 
adté, ote av tive yiverat, héyouatv. td yap elvar Aoyixy obdev Addo Zorty, 
¥, tb dpytv. npdtewy elvat. wo yap dw av ddd td elvar, tH pev Cop 
dy tH) Opuytixw, tH 3& nupi ev tH Depu@ te xat Deppavatnep, aAdp Ge 80 
dv dha, odtws S& ty avdpwrm ev tH hoyexep, O toov eotl tH éy adty 
dpyhy cysw tod xual Eddobar tr xal pj xat td abtd dupw, date 6 
todto dvatpiy avatpst tov dvipwrov. éoilxacty 5: mapahehotmotes tov 52 
héyov év tH Oppy cd ao’ Futv cidecdan, Su prxér’ év tH Povdsdecbar 
héyousty adtotc to ay’ futy elvar npoywpet td adpiopa. emi pev yap 
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THs Opnys Exovaww Aéyerv to Eni tots Cote elvat ta ytvdueva xah’ Gouyy, 6 
tt wy old te ywplc Opuyc ta St adtidv ywopeva moreiv, ef 8° ev tH 
Bovrevestat to ep’ Fuiv, evdev obxét’ adtois efmeto 1h wh Sbvacdar ta 
6.’ avpwrov ywvopeva dhdws yevéobar tp tov dvPpwrov dvta Bovdentt- to 
xov py Tavta ta ywoweva 8 adtod Bovdevdpevoy notetv. ob yap nadvta, 
G novoduev, Boudsucduevor rotodmev, GAA ToAAdxts pév, ob suyywpodr- 
tug TOU xatood tov npayfyvar dedvtwy tw Aovredoaodar ypovov, xal p37, 
BovAsvoduevol ttva TotoDwev, mohAaxts O& xat dt’ dpylav 7 twa ahAyy 16 
aitiav. ef 6& ta pév Bovievoapévwy Huddy, ta 68 xal wy Bovdeuvcapevwy 
yivetat, odxétt ywpav eyet th Adyetv td ta Sta tod BovdrcdeoBar yivopeva 
ext to avOp@rw elvar ty py Sdvacbar aAAws te ot’ adtod ytveoBat. 20 
dot’, ef ta pev Bovdevadpevor, ta 88 ph Bovrevoduevnr motoducv, ndxEd’ 
obtws ta bt Fudv ywopeva amd yivetat, ws ta ywvoueva dia tov Co- 
wy 7 dtd tod mupos 7 Sta tay Papéwv B40 cwyudtwy. ef 8 eyouev xal 
Tov Povrevodpevol tt moteiv napa tis pocems thy ekovatav, S%hov ie 25 
Eyousev (Av) bovotav xal tod Sia tod Povdedoacbar dAdo tr mpatat, nal py, 
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mdvtws toOto 6 xai Bovudevodpevor + Fv Av Boudeuoiueta. | to 6’ enoyov- 54 XV * 


péevous tp ‘ef 6% t&v abtiy neptectmtwy Ste pev obtws Ord b& aAhws 
evepyyjoet tts, avattiov xivnow eladyecfar’ Sia toto Agyeww ph Suva- 
oar ob mpadker tie mpGkat to dvtixe(uevov, pryjnote xal abtd tiv duol- 5 
WS TOI TMpOEtpypevots TMapopwudvey. oO yap mavtws del ta yivopeva xata 
aittiav éwhev eyer tod yivecbar tHy altiav. dia yap thy toradtyy ebov- 
aiav ott tt ey’ Huiv, Ott thy obtws ywoudvwy Huets eopev xdptor, ahi 
odx ewhiv tte altia. 5d (obx) avarting ta oOtw y.vdpeva yivetat, map’ 10 
Fav tiv altiov éyovta. 6 yap avbpwnocs apyy xat aitia tHv 8 abtod 
{wonévwy npdéewy, xal toot dott to elvar dvOpwrw th tod mpattey odtws 
thy dpyyy eye ev abt, ds * * * TH opatpa td xata ToD mpavous xvAtous- 15 
vy pepecBar. 81d tay ev ahdwy Exactov Enetar tats ECwhhev adty rept- 
eotmoats aitias, 6 8 avbpwmoc ovy, On gotly adtg td elvar ev ty 
eyew apyyy te xat altiav év adbty, (dbs) wh navtws Eneadar tots nepreatidaty 
ww ™ q _ fal 1 rd i Ea 4 
EEwbey abt. xal yap (el) Fv fuiv h mept tiv xpaxtéwy xpiots mpos 2 
dva ytwouevy, axondy, tows (Av) elyé twa Adyov td det nepl tv abdtéy 
r uj ad f \ f 4 3 3 fed y¥ ? 
oyotac Fpiv ytveofar tag xpicets. eret 6 oby obtws eyet (alpodpeba 
yap, & alpobpeba, mott pev dia td xadov tt, mote 6&8 bia TO HSV, mote 
b& Sia td GduUgopov, xat ob tabta todtTWY notytixa), evdéyetat viv pev 25 
énl to xahov xivybévtas Huds # ¥ # Tade Thy Meplectubtwy Tpoxelueva, auvlts 
Si dha, mpdc th 780 % th Guppepov thy avapopav tis xpisews Totnv- 

r ‘ 3 ~ 4 ? 7 An 4 F 4 
udvous. ds yap ob Cytoduev adAny tive altiav, 8 Fv xata Bapdtyta thy 30 
dv abty 7 17) pépetat udtw, 7 & Fv altiav, a npadcoe td Cov, npdacet 
xa? dpuyv, tH tadtyy Exactov adtdy tiv altiav é€ abtod mpdce ta yt- 
véueva cuvtedety, totodtov | dv tHY wUatv, odtws 006 ani thy ahAnt’ 56 
Gdrws Sy’ Fev yvopdvwv ext nepteat@at toi¢ aAdots aAAny ceva altiav 
; Ld 3 J J bod 4 4 3 fd 
drattytzoy map adtov tov avBpwnov. tobto yap Fv to avPpwry elvat, 
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t yap apyy xal altia elvac tév dS: adtod ytvopevwv mpdkewv. 1d 68 
hévyetv xal tos Bovkevanpevous to gpavopevp ouyxatatibesDar, xat dea 
5 todto xal tH pavtacia Syolws tois ahhors Cuore Exesbar, odx adydéc. 
od yap gavtacia td pawvopevoy nav. 7 phy yap pavtacia amhy te xal 
ywpic Adyou Oxd tHv Ekwbev mpoomentévtwy yivetar, gorxvia tais alaby- 
tixais avepyetatc, 81d xal thy loybv av tots aAdyors Cudots Eyer padrota, 
patvetar 82 twa xal da Adyou te xal napa cuddoyicpod thy altiav tod 
10 paivesdar AapBdvovta, & oduér’ av ttc pavtaciac éyot. 6 yap Sid tov 
ytwouevov nap’ adtots gv to Bovdedecdar cudAryapdv ouyxatabdpevds tive 
adtos abt tH suyxatabécews attins. 
"ANN Str wév odte achCoum to ey’ Fytv of Acyovtes navta xad’ el- 
pappevny (yivecDar) (0d yap nept ob Cytodpsv, ef adCetar xat’ abtods, 
15 todto awCetat, of ye xal altiav dmodiddvar metp@vtar tod pyde thy apyhy 
Suvatoy elvar td mpadypa), ob88 fv drobtddacw altiav én’ dvatarose tHs 
totabtyns ekovaiac, drndijc, ph Eyovad te elAoyov, ex tiv elpypevev 
yveptpov. GAkd phy tots dvatpodaw td elval te odtwc ep’ ftv Eretat 
to ovyyeiv te xal dvatpénewv, Soov én’ adtois, tov tav avbpdmwv Blov. 
20 ef yap, éydvtwy pév odtwe tv mpaypatwy de Eyer (0bd2 yap abrwy tvs 
meisat Suvatov wh mpdttetv, & npadttovaw ws Eyovtes tod xal mpattsty 
abtd xal wy mpadtteav thy ebovaiav, | py tt ye thy adAkwy ttvd: tocadTHy 
loyby yet tddyndds xal thy napa tv ywowevwv paptupiav evapy7), el 
Gy, tobtwy obtws Bydvtwy laybv adtéy # Sdfa tooadtHY AdBot, ws Tav- 
25 tac avOpdrouc mtotedaat, Ott Hueis pdv oddevds xdptot, Enoueda Ge tots 
meptect@atv det, tobtots avdeBdvtes te xal ovyxatatifépevor, xal mpatto- 
udv te @ mpdttopev tH mavtws dpe(hew tadta npdttev (yy yap etvar 
Suvatov fuiv dvtwy tay meptectedtwy tolodtwy aAho tt Totety), ob mpatto- 
ugy te ndAtv Spotws Sia 1d ph Sivacdar dvtBalvew tots neptest@aww ob- 
30 av totobrtots, tf dAdo FH ovpByoetar, navtas avbpwrovs dia tHy todvde 
riot <a uty Soa peta movov tivds xal ppovtidos yivetat, todtoIs pey 
Halper déyetv, afpetabar 5& tac weta pactdvys FOovas; ws, mavtws &00- 
péevwy tov dpedvrmv yevéodar, pdtv adtot mepl abtmv + aay xadev. 
obtws 8 adtdv Staxetpevwy xai thy mpattopévwy axokouiouvtwy tails 
aipécecty abtiy (ob yap by Sta thy mepl adbt@v ebevapevyy niotiv adrws 
5 mus Ber ta mpdyyata, (7H) ws Eyet) adho te y thy piv xzd@v mapa 
rdvtwy Shiywpta tig Eotar (navtwy yap 7% xtyoic ts xal napoudia tiv 
ToOLOUTWY peTa xaatov mepty(vetat), tov 8& xax@y alpesis ate jwousvwy 
meta pactdvys te xal Foovys; mpds obs tic Avy 6 mapa toutwy ety Anyns, 
dy netobévtes tots Sdypactw FAbov ext tadta; Adyotey Av yap Gtxatws 
10 mpeg adtods, ef altupyto adbtovs, Ott py ofdv te Fv adbtois thy neptedtw- 
TwY GVtwWY TOLOUTwY GAhotov TL mMpatTELV. ols TiS Exttitwyovaw evAdyes 
ot Sta thy Goypdtwv todtwy adtois Stddoxahor yeyovdtes; pwaAhov Ge qute 
@nitiwyaets obtTe xoAdGet¢ OUTE Tpotpomy oUtTe TYh OUT GAAo Te TéDV 
toodtwy tHY olxelav owoet xat adtobds pdaiv, GAN gota xal todTwY 
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15 Zxactov ywopevov xatyvayxaspévuc, onep xaxelva, ep ois tata ytve- 
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cat. | me yap (Av) Ex ’Adétavdpoc 6 IIptpov év aitig ety ds Stapaptey 60 
mepi tiv tas ‘Edévys dprayyy; mas 3 &v Ayouéuvey sbhoyws autod 
uatabypiCorto Aéywv “ods? adtde dvatvouar”; ef wey yap etyev gtousiav 5 
Smepideiv 7 'Adé€avipos tay tote mepteotdtwy abtov xal mapaxadoovtwy 
ani thy dprayyv [7% Mevédaos tv dyavaxtety énatpdvtwy] 7 “Ayausp- 
vv, &y ois de Av dyaptyaas abtod xatatpéyet, ebrAdyws av Foav ev 
aitia. ef 8’ Fv néhar xal mpdmada xal mpd tod thy dpyyy tiva aUT@y 10 
yevéodat danOds nepl Exdatov moodeyspevov tobtwy Exastov, 2p’ ois mot- 
yous eddivetat, mc Av ex’ adtav tov yevopévwy thy altiav Eyotev; mws 
BE tis Bbnyzjoetar xai td gq’ Fyiv elvar tc te dpetas xal tas xaxias; 
el yap odtws fet Sv fudv, nic Er’ Gv edddywe ot pev elev ev eratvors, 16 
of 8& av dédyots; ob8ty yap GAX F cvvyyopiav tots xaxols to Soypa 
codto mpotevel. dp@pev yodv tHv pev dyabiy te xat xah@v npdtewy 
obdéva thy elpapudvny ob8& thy dvdyxny altiduevov, tabs 6& xaxobs du 20 
axeivyy torodtous elvat Agyovtac. 8 motedaavtes xal tobs prosopous dé- 
yew THs 08 peta nappyatas adtol ye ent tadta ehedcoveat tobs te aAAovs 
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ywopévyy tay Ovyt@yv mpovorav; el yap af te tév Sedv emedvetat, as 
pact yivecBal tow, xatd twa ‘yivovtat mpoxataBeByuevny aitiav, wo mpd 

each ¥ i 5 =~ 3 4 ~ 4‘ v- ? =~ 
tod yevéodar twa abtmy dans elvar to todse pev Eceabat twa ex Dewy 
unpewoviav, todde 8 py, mas dv Ex todto xpdvordy tee Stxaiws Aéyor, 80 
thy ob xar’ dtiav ywoudvyy, GAAd xatd tive aveyxny TpoxataBeBAypevyy ; 

~ a} r 4 f 4 4 5 fa ~ 4 ~ f 
nis 8 Av adbCotto xal 7 mpds tobs Deobs edaéfeta twv ebceBetv doxouv- 
cuv, St6te ph én’ adtnic | Hv td todto ph woreiv, obtws morodvtwy; yt 62 

} 4 4 ~ = 4 a fd Lf 4 4 
voto 6 dv xal mapa ty Bewv, etc ovs Ylvetal Tk Tapa Tous adous 
nhéov, Stt xat todtwv Foav al dpyat xal mpd tod todtous elvat mpoxata- 
BeBrnuévar. nic 8 odx dvatpotev dv xal pavtixyy, tH Gnd pavtxys 6 
ypetas dvatpoupévys; ti yap av y padetv H a tO uaBeiy mapa tiv 
udvtewy poddtart’ av ttc, ef pova todta fpiv te pabeiv éxetvorg te 
~ r ~ ~ fo~ ~ % 1 ~ 

uyvicat Suvatdv, dy tod pabetv Hpac xal worjoat 7 py rotyoat tt Exactov 
jv xal xpd t7Ho Fpetépas yevéoews xatyvayxacpévoy, tod te éupéverv tots 10 
Gnd tiv Dedy mpoayopguopevors ody Fpeics xvptot ty tiv ecopsveny be’ 


Fudv npoxataBeP\Fabar tas aitins. GAN te pev tO déypa todto dva- XVIII * 


~ ¥ 4 a ~ 5s. ¢ ? é 4 ~~ ef 
TpoTys atttoy Tavtds TOU Tw avijpmirwy Biov, mavtt mov uadsiv padtov, 16 
Gt. 8& xat peddos, fxavov uaptuptoy TO und adtobs tobe mpootdtas 
adtod. SovacSar neidecBar tots by’ abt@v Acyoudvots. oOtw yap ev mde 
~ f 4 Z ral & emer 4 3 td aa 4 3 # 
qois Adyots quhdacovaw td ehedbepdv te xat abtetodcrov, ws pH axovdav- 20 
rég mote map adAhov towdton tds Sdypatos, todTo wey mpotpemety 
twas metpibuevot, wo tod te Toletv 7 pH Torety tovTO thy éfoustay 
gyovtes abtoi, xal tHv mpotpenoudvnny Gta THs nap ao0teMy hoynus 
alpetoBal twa duvapevev (ov) Enpatav ay tavaveta A0TMY TheomwWvewV, 25 
tootn be émitiud@vtes xat emimAryjttovtés ttsty ws nD Th TRONS ANvTS 
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Tpattovow. GAAd xal avyypduuata mAstw xatahsinovaly te xal suyypd- cev aCougiav. Ad’ Ste udv xal dotr tr 2p’ Futv dvoudoa, xai od da XX 
thy ekovatay tadtyy dvatting te yivetat, tH tOv oOtTms yevouevey atttov 

tov dvOpwxov sivat, dpyhy abtév dvta thy ywopévwv Op’ abtod, fxava 2% 
uv Ssttar xa ta efpyyéva, ixavas 8 av éneiabycav xat of dvtdéyetv 


* id 


a 3 ~ r 
5 povuaty, Gt wv abindow natdedcofar tobs veous, oby ws xexwhvudyar oO 20 
* ToUTO Guyypagery Sta th ta meptect@ta abtais etvat toradta, AA’ os 
a hier 2 3 ~ e ’ 1 * 
Gv piv én’ abtois ouyypdge te xat wy, alpndusvor 6b th yodeety 


bd grravbpwniay. 64 XIX mpbs abts netpebpevat, at xdv mpd Afjov mavta @ apdttousw dnépetvay 
* ‘Exadoavto 8 &y tis av tots Adyots gidotynias xal suyywpyadvtwy pater ds adyVedovtes mepl dv héyoua, motedoavtes tH pybev tiv yt- 90 
10 elvar th ay’ Futy 2redPepov te xal adretodotov ual xdptov t7s tiv ave- 25 vougvwy ond ttvos sOtws yivecDat, ds xal tod wy mpdttew adto thy ebov- 
: xetpéveny alpéceds te xal mpotews * ¥ ¥ Ent Teptsat@ow avOpwrots Sixaos ciav fyovtas téte. TH Yap toto nemiotevxdtr obx emrtipyaal tevt, bx 
yiveodar nemotevpévnc duolwe ibtas te xal vouobétats. gate 8 <codtm 5 erawvéoat ta, 0d cuuBouvkedoat tive, 0b mpotpé|tacbal tiva, odx evEacbar 68 
TH cuyyiv@oxecdar pev a€inus etvar tobds axovdime tolndTév tt mpacaveas, Yeots, ob yapiy abtois yvavar mept Tivwv, odx aAdO Tr Totety olov Te TOV 
ody chs enl tH yryvoudvep pdywate the xohdcsws dprlnugvys, GAN ant Aosthouévwy sdAdyws yivecar Snd tHv xat tod moety cxaotoyv dv * 
15 TH Tponw THs mpatews: Srep ovte THY AAkwv tts odcts abt@v todtwv 10 nnodaw thy eovoiav memtateuxitwy. dda way eew tobtwy adiwtos 6 tHv & slo 
* hs 0b xahids Eyov aitiatat. xara tt thy ov adyvotav [xpattopevwy] duapta- avOpdrwy (Bios) xat ob8& thy apyhy dvOpdrwy Eun. pds exetvo 42 Yuiv XXI 
vovtwy 7% Bia Frtov av slev avyyvduns ain (nf) elBdtes usv A mpdtrovaiy, avetétactov mapahehsipdw, ef tis Srodnite, uydév paddov ahr OF, stvar to 
obx eyavtes b& év abtois thy efovaiav tod, todtwv abtots reptectdbtwy, 13 elval tr odtws ey’ Yuiv, ds Fucts te Ahodusy xal 7% toy Tpxypatwy 0- 10 
& naviws abtnic xal 8€ avayxys meptsotdvar det, aAko tt nap’ & modttov- 5 ots eyew paptupet, tod novia et dvdyxns te yiveodar xal xai)’ siuapus- 
20 atv (mpattetv) te thy pbow adtmy elvar toradtyv, xal elvar td xata THY vnv, GAN elvar an’ lors Excitepov H mtd 7 aayhov adtd, motépa 6nby, s 


olxefav adtoic wbaty Exacta mpdttety dy mpattovow xa ciuzpudvyy, ws 
toic Bapéowy avebeta dvwhev th vépecbar xditw, xal tots mepupepgar td 20 


ne(deadat toic dvOpd@ros dopaléctepsy te xal davduvotspov, xal Rotov 
Weiins aipetdtepov, xotspov td ndvtwy ywopdyev xa)’ csiuapugvyy [7%] 15 


: Kata tod mpavous, sl dgefletev, ap’ abtod xiveicbar; Susy yap th [tod] uy abtws Syew OnohayBdverv, GAN etvar ual Fuds cob m1 mpabar y wy; 
tov trmov xohdev aétodv, Ett ph ottv dvbpwros, xal tHv drwy Twwy 10 mpatar xupiovs, ¥ ovtos twos xal 20” Futv obtws, ws Tposipyxayey, 7e- 

25 Exaatov, Gu tadtys tHe Toyys xal wh Bedtiovog tetuyrxaaty tevos, AN’ 3s metadot td toto pav deddos elvat, mavta 68 xat ta by’ Fudy xpatrs- 
obdets Dadapis obtws cuds te xal avdytnc, dos eri tive tay obtws yevo- usva xaTa Thy Fuetépav sbouciav yivecda xatyvayxaousvens. 7, ‘jv@ptov 2 
udvey xodkafety tov mojoavta. eri tigtv obv al xoAdosts evAnyor; obx Su of ev ardvtwy ytvoudvwy xad’ sivapuévyy abtod: me(Bovtes ws Séov- 
an’ adhots tiotv, 7 enl tots napa thy abtév poyBypav alpeaty ytvopévors. olay Fyovtds ttvwv tod te mpdtrev adta xal wh odGtv dv mapa tyvde 

90 eg dy jap adtol thy ffouaiav tis aipésews eyovtes, xatuhtmdvtes tov 80 15 thy lot 2v toils mpattoudvots dydototev, ty unde thy Loyyv tiv ytvo- zB 
c4onuy tMy xpattoucvwy bo’ adt@y moetodar to te xahdv xal tov vo- ugvy twos be abtiov elvar xdptot, doh 6 xlvduvos tis xata TdT dra 
UoV, xspOous yapw 7% 7O0v7¢ twos, Umepopw@vtes exeivwy, mpattovat ta paprias mpderow wéypr pyudtwv. lt Bf ye, Jvtos TWds xal 29" Fuiv xal 
* 


ape 


gaia, wwdtous | gious Fyodviat xoddcews navtes avbpwror, avyyvbuyv 66 
* 5 Gtdavtes tic aby Gdtws Guaptdvouaty. Gpa 6H Taow tig xaxols TO 
Bavuactov sdyua todtTo napa tv pilocdywv padodaw dddoxerv tobs 
gdasxovtas, Str elat xat adtol cvyyvwuns (abtor), obdev EAattov tiv adxov- 5 
Giws auaptavoviwy. od yap Ord twos efwdev xatavayxdlovtos abtobs 
motodaw & xotndatv, my tows ev7v adtots xat pudatacbar, aX bd tis 
10 S0csws tH ev adtois obdev otdv +t’ eoriv Aabdvtas roryjoae xat tis odx 10 
Gy t+ abtots tots auaptavopevors attiov. sf 8’ ot’ aAAns tes 0dr” of td 
GO{MATHS TOUTOU AUPLOL GUY]VepNY Golev Tit TAUTHY THY AuapTavoudveny 
oépovete thy altiav ms hbedddc tt [xat devdet] A€yovtt, SFAov we Ord tooTw 
xai ond THY Ghwy axavtwy Suoiws memtoteutat to elvar td é—” Fuiv 16 
15 007 tov Ond tHbtTwY Khedocetat, Stav ele td TPdPAHUa pshetidvtes éyw- yay odtws Snepopav. gota G2 Futv xt 6 wept todtwv Aoyos ent r90N0- 
atv, GAN ofw elvar abt [6st] Sta tiv Epywv odtot te adtol xal mavtes 30 tov, 8 daov gott ypyotuos mpc 7a Rpoxeiveva. oaciv Oy toy xoguor 
avilpwrot paptupodav. si yap qoav obtws éysty memtotevxdtes, auveyi- 20 cévee, Zva évta xual Tavta Ta GvtTa ev abtw TEpteyovta, xat UNO vocsws 
~vwsxov By nao tots ayaptdvovaw do obx Eyovat tod ph mavta mpat- 


wh navtwy ywoudvuy &€ avdyxys, neibsota: piv undevis uas stvar xu- 
pious, noAAd mapahetbousv t&v dedvtws dv mpaybdvtwy bo Judy xat v0 
oy Sta th BovredcacBbar nepi adtmv xal bra th tobs emi tots rpattougvors 
xaudtous npodipws Spisctasbat, dpydtepot yevouevor mpds 76 Gt adtidv 
tt | notetv Gta thy miotw tov, xual undév Fwy npaypatsunucywy rept 7H) 
tay mpaxtéwy, td dpstiov (av) jeveathar. odtws Of todcwy Eydvtwy mpsdyhov 
hs aipetdtepov tots pthogopodaty, thy axwouvetépav Obdv adtous te al- & 


% 


25 peiaar xal tobs ahhkous ayetv. 
3 ~ f f # 4 3 4 4 4 ~ er 
Od xetpov 62, todtwy xpotsbewpypevwy xat auta TA Tept tHs st- XXII 
wapuévys ox’? adtév heysueva napabepevous idstv, ef tia torautyy eye 
Biav, dz evAcyov slvar Gia tHy pds tO ddydes olxstotyTA xat twv evap- Io 


Sintandpevov Cwttxys te xat Aoyexys xal vospaic, Eyetv Thy tov view 15 
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192 aolzyaw aiStov xatd sipuov twa xal tay npotodcav, thy mpedtwv Tos ta te xal ywwopeva Tapa pdstv, & tHy dpyyy odd Staucvery oid te; ef 
weta tata ywvoudvors altinv ywoudvev xal todctw ty tpdrw ovvdeopeveny 8 6 pév [el] pdotds ev tote putots vexa tod meptxapmion, th 8b nept- 
addijAots axcvtwy, xat pHte odtws tevds ev adc yevoudvon, de py Tav- xdptiov tod xaptod yapty, xat apdedetar udev fva tpépytat, tpe@star 2 
tws Enaxodoudety abt xal cuvypdat ws alti Ztepdv tt, pyr’ ad tev 20 twa xapropopy, GAN gotwv ye modda av adtotc ebpetv xal wh todtov yvO- 15 
5 exrywwouévwy tivds drodkeAdobat Suvaugvou tiv mpoyeyovdtwy, do py Tt 20 peva tov toonev. tivo yap av tts elmot tad ceoymdta xat ta Enpa tHv 
2 adtav dxnhovbetv Ganep ovviedyevov, ahha mavté te td) yevouevep xapra@y attia tHv peta tadta; tives 6 tyHv ttvwv poAhwy didoporTyta; 
frepdv tt émaxohovdeiv, yotyucvov (2f) adtod && dvayxyns ws altiov, xal % gE dv pavepdv tots Spav takyO% Bovdopévare te xal Suvapévots, St, danep 20 
nav td ywouevov Eye tt mpd abtod, m ws aitip cuviptyta. pendéev ob nav th Sovatdv evepyety (2vepyet), otwe ob88 nav, 6 Av yévorto atttov, xat is 
yap dvatting prjte elvat pate yivecbar tiv av tp xdopp Sta tO pydev aww altiav on 7 yéyovey H yevyjcetar. GAN odde wav td yeyovds Ebthbs tw 
10 elvar t&v ev adtm drokehuuévov te xal xeywptopévoy tay mpnyeyovotwy 25 elvar dy xal attidv eotiy goowévou tivdc. to 8 budce ywpndvtas py x 
andviwy. Siacndobat yap xat rapetobat xal pyxdte tov xdopov Eva ué- 80 héyetvy xal tadta, xatapesdysw 88 ent td ddydov elval twos atta (omep 2 x 
vety aiet, xard piav totiv te xal olxovoutav Storxobyevov, ef dvaitids tis dudhet xal amt tie npovolac ths xat’ adtnbs dvayxdlovtat mntety aoAda- 
sigdyorta xivyots: Fv eladyecOar, ef wh novia ta dvta te xal yrvoueva xis) edropiay aotl toic andpots pnyavwydvav. todtm yap Ypwpevous 
gyo. twa attia npoyeyovdra, | ofs 26 dvdyxns gnetat- Spoioy te elvat 72 dvéotar nepl novtwy tHv dtonwtatwy Agyewv de xat dvtwy xal eddoyous 
15 gas xal buotws dddvatov td dvattiws tp yivecBat te ex phy Gvtos. Tot- 30 éyévrwy twas altias, Fuiv b& ddydoug En. dp’ odv todtwy obtws Eyav- 80 XXIV 
abtyy 8& obcav thy tod mavtds Stoixyow &€ amefpov elc ametpov Evapya@s twv advartiog tt yevyjoetat xal tod8’ Fudv 6 Adyos mpokevet, 7 Sdvatat | 76 
ze xai axatactpdpws yivecbar. obeys 8 tevos dtapopac ev tots altions, & abfeaha: th uydév dvattins tHv ywoudvey yivecdat xal todtov tov tpO- 194 
* fv éxttOévtes (autos yap aitiwy xatadgyouctvy, ta wey mpoxatapxtixd, mov éyovtwy ws Fuets heyousy thy mpayuadtwyv. dv yap ravaduevot tys 
* ta S& cuvaitia, ta S& Extixc, ta GE cuvextixd, ta S2 ahAo tes Obdev Yap ahdcews tiv attiwy xal tod this mpebtnts yevousvnic Aéyew &¢ avayens 5 
* 920 det tov Adyov prxbvety Tavta tH Aeyspeva napattépeva td PodAnpa ad- 10 Exeabo cd altiots pbast dusthew yivectar ws ev ty obcia abtay td at 
tay Seigar tod mepl tHs ciuappevys S6ypatos), avtwy Sy mActovewy altiwy, 5 twy meptgyouew, and thy ytvouevey te xal batépwy thy anodes tay 
2x’ tors ext maévtwy abtmy adyiés pacty elvar td a@Odbvatov efvat, zwy aitiwv xoubusha ett te tv ywousvwy xvotws Cyt@pev tas aitias, oute 
adtHy axdvIMWY TEptectyxOtwY Tepl TE TO attioy xat wm éstey aittov, até dvattiws tt thy yivoudvwy vevycstat ovte Ota toUTo 2E avayxys xa’ ef- to 
udv 6h py obtwot nws suuBatver, ots 5& obtws. eaecbar yap, ef ob- 15 UaDLEVAY TOLAUTHY TaV Td ytvOuEvov gota. bx EE avayxys pav yap & 
25 tws yivoto, dvaitidy tia xivyow. cH O& elvappévyy adtyy xal thy @d- Swepovioxns tH elvat Fon nal matyp gore xat altids tee téby pet abtov. 
atv xal tov Adyov, xab? Sv Seorxettar th wav, Bedv elvat paw, odaav Sy 10 st pévtor Lewxpatys ety 26 advayxns, abt tis yevéssews Lwppovionns ef * 
aig ovaiv te xal ytvoudvors Eracw xat odtws ypwevyy anavtwy tov dvayans attios. ds yap Dsyedlov wey dvtoc obx avayxatov oixiav yeve- 1h 
Gvtwy TH olxeia puder mds THY tou Tavtds olxovopiav. xal totadty wey obat, olxias G& avoxys monxataBePAHodar tov Deuektov, avayxy oOtws eystv * 
1:93 de 8a Bpayéwy elxetv 4 neol tHs eiuapudvys On’ abt&v xataPeBhypevy Omodyntéovy xual av wis ytvouevots pbost ta aitia 2€ avayxys, 90 tois 
dba. ore 8& cd deddos tay heyoudvwy ob Adywv twvav ob68 eheyyev % XXIII mpwtots 26 dvdyxyns Enowevov tH altints elvat tivwv, BAMA Tots batgpors 20 
¥ ’ 44) r r , ’ ¥ i , ‘ Bole v ~ 7 ¥ v f 
cEwdev Seduevov, add adtoflev yvebptuov. tic yap Edeyyos Aoyou gave- 15 ytvoudvors tO e avelyuns eye tt tiv xpd avdtdy attiov. cote bE trv 
pwtepos tod ph epapydtew todtotc mept abv Aéyetat; 1d yodv npitov tHy yivouevwy xat THadta, wo Eyety udv aitiov tt, ob UAV olxetov obd8 
5 elonpévoy do na&viwy thy Svtwv altiov twv@y ywopévwvy thy peta taOTA Tpoyyobuevoy, GAN ws Fulv eos Aye xata cvuuBeByxds. 6 yap sb- 
xal todtov tov tpdmtov dyopevwy GAAyAwy thy npayyatwy tw Sixyy GAV- 30 pedele Dnoavpds Ord to Sta th putevEtv axdimtovtHs Eyer usv TO sxamTELy 2 
Gews tois mpwtors cuvyptyobat ta Sedtepa, & Gonep odaiav tic eipapus- aitiov, ahd ox olxetov 0068 ‘yevduevov 6, abtov. ta usy yap xuptws 
vys brotiBevtat, ms 00 pavepidc daddet tHv npaypatwy; ef yap tay 20 attix 7 &€ avayxys pdvov ws ToUToIs Soxet xal ws ext TO TOAD Emduevov- x 
téxvwy of matépes aitior xal det | xat’ olxetdtyta tas altiag arattetv, 74 Eyer th attiov, ta 68 xatd cuuBeByxds odtws aitta onavims yivstat tThv 380 
10 &¢ dvOpmrov pev avPpwrov attiov elvar, frnov 3 Crrov, ttvos attiat tay tolobtTwv aitia, dhote tals toUTOv tov todTOv éyouGW Aua wey Enecar 
wet adtobs of thy dpyyy undé yipavtes, tivos 58 of matdes of mpd tis tT unoev avarting ytvesdar Acyetv. Sua 68 to owbfewv 19 te and thyys xal 
Hdixlas StapBapévtes; ToAka yap tHv ywoudvwyv, Ord tis xata th Toddv 5 adtopdtws yivecdal twa xat evar xat | to go’ quiv zat th evdsyduevoy 78 
uhetbews 7H wh xvyBévta 7H pbapévta npdtepov, oddevds epby yevoueva 25 év tois mpdyuactw AAX 00 owvhv pdvov, mis yap ob pavepios zh Aéyetyv XXV * 
[rt] xata thy brdpyovaav Sivapww adtois atta. tives 8 epodaw aitia Webdos Tiv th Erousvav tive SE exetvon tyy aitiav tod elvar gyew xual o  * 
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ggstys dAAyAos ovta tw ypovw od navta Ord ta Cunpoobev xal xpd ab- 
Thy yeyovota yivetar, oute yap to Badisat O12 tO avactivat, odte wht 
Gia THY Tucpav, ovte 6 tiv “lafuiwy dydv da tov tHv "Odvpriwy, GAN 10 
ob8& da thy yetudova td Bépnc. Sdev xat favudcetev av cts abinbs thy 
thy aitiwy arddocv todtav motoupévous tov tpOnOv ws alel wh TOwTv js- 
jovds aitiasbar tod peta todto xal moiety emtadvdcoly twa xal cuvdystav 15 
tiv altiwy, xal tabtyy tod urydev avatios yiveobat wépovta thy aftiav. 
Op@uev yap ext nohrA@y (td) abtd xal tig mpwtote ual tis botépnte 7t- 
vouevots Ov attiov. tod yobv dvactyva xal tO cepixatyaa to adT4 at- 
ttov, 90 Yap TO avactivat to nepinatyoat, GAN aupotépwv 6 avagtas 20 
xal Repimatay attiog xat 7, todtov npnaipects. OpWuev O° Gt xat voatos 
xal Auépac taktv tiva Eyousdy mods aAAyAac Sv xal tabtOv atciov, dustwe 
6& xal t7¢ tv xatpiy wetaBodys' of yap 6 yetmdy attias tod fEpous, 2% 
GAN éxetvwv te xal todtov (¥) tod Belov sebuatns xivysts te “at Tept- 
popa xal % xata tov Ankov xdxdov Eyxdtatc, xad? Fy & FAtos xwaduewns 
andvtwy Owolws thy mooetpyucvwy aitios. xal Itt un (7) voe Ho useas 
aitia 7 0 yedv tod Bépous pdt eundmdrextar tadta ahAyAots aAdsews 30 
Sixyy, F av Bws tadxa yivetat, 7 si uy obtws yivotto, duasrachysscat % THU 
xdapov ts xat toy év abt ytvoudvwy te xat dvtwy vmware. leave (ap 
ta Hein xat | 4 todtwY mEpIpOpA THY tay ywoudvwy gv tu) xdauW suve- Sl) 
yetav gpuddacetv, GAN 0058 th nepimateiy dvattiov, axel wy gx tod ava- 
otyvar thy aitiav éyet. Wot ody F odtws aitiwv sipuds Ox avtiov Az- 
ypevos ebAdyws Av tod pydev avattings yivecbat ogportn wy altiav. ws 4 
yap af xwycets xal of ypdvor Eyouer pév tive altiav (ob unv Guts % xt- 
vats thy mpd abdt7c odte 6 ypdvos thy xpd abtod ypdvev). oUcws Eyst 
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fi 


unt ta év abtnic te xat ta Ot abtiy ywousva mpaypata. t7¢ ev yap 10 
cuveye(ac tivy yivopévwy gori tte altia, & Fv O xdopos sis te xal didins 


xata th adtd te xal doadtws del dtorxoduevos, xat Set tautyy Sytetv te 
xal (uy) napadinety tiv altiav, ob phy yph totabtyy UnodauBavery, dws 
2x tod mpecPutéonu yivecbar th vedtepnv, ws Sp@usy yivousvev ext THs 1 
thy Cuwy yevgoews. ebdoyov B& xual dpyyy civa av tots altints elvar AE- 
ystv, obxét’ aAdyy xpd adtis dpyty xal altiav Eyovaay. ob yap si [raven] 
ta (tvoueva maven alta gyet, Fox xal mdveey elval twvas alciacs avayxy,, ob 20 
yap mTavta td Ovta yivetar, mas yap obx atomoy td Adyetv én’ ametpov 
elvat ta aitta xat tov efpudv abtay xai thy émobvvdeow do pte npw- 
tov tt elvar pyte Eayatov; td yap prdev elvat mpdrov attiov Adyew dvat- 
petv 2ott to attiov: dvatpouuévys yap apy7s dvatpetcfar xal td pet 2% 
abthy avayxyn. dvatpnito 8 av xat ématypy xata tov Adyov todtov, ef 
ye amotypy uv dott xvpiws fh tHv mpdtwy altiwy yvdats, odx eote be 
xat adtobs av tots aitins tb mp@tov. ob maod te tabews napdBaats 80 
dvatpetixy, thy év ofc ytvetat- yivedbar yap evia xal mapa thy tod Bact- 
héws tatty obx addvatov, @ ob mdvtws tis Pacthelac FSy yivetae Odapte- 
xd, o088 ef tt Totlodtov év TH xdapep ylvotto, Kavtws Fy toOTo Aver thy 
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eddatuovlay tod xdozov, | xaberrep ob8& thy tod otkou xal thy tod beondtov 82 
¥ teyoboa tev olxetdv padroupyia. 

“A 8&8 dmopodaw mpds td elvat totodtov td ay’ Fulv, Omotov } KXVI 
xowh Tpodydic tHv dvOpwrwv menioteuxeyv, dmopety péev odx adoyov, 
td 8& totic dropovugvors eroyouuevous ws Spodoyoupevots avatpety udv, 6 
@ oitws évagyy, oxtaypagpiav 6€ teva xal nathav drogpaivery tov tay 
dvOpwrwy Biov xal cvvaywvilecbat toic aropouudvets yal adtév, 
ns 06 navtdnactwy dAnyov; 0062 yap ty wy Suvandvy Ade tivad téy 10 
Zivwvos Aéywv tv xata tHS xtvycews Foy xtvysw dvatpergov. fxa- 
votépa yap % to npaypatos evdpyera xpos ovyxatabecw ndons ti 
Std Adywv dvatpodons adtd mBavotytos. 0d yetpov 3& tows xal fudic 16 
tay dropovpévev Ox’ adt@y, ots wddtata Bappodorv, tadta mpoyetproae- 
vous eberaiaat, mas Byet. tows yap 008% ayav pavettar f els adta. got 47; x 
tt tiv aropoppévey br’ adt&y xal torodtov. ‘el, paaty, tadtad éotty ay’ 
piv, dv xal ta dvtxetueva Suvaveba, xal enl tots torodtots of te erat- 20 
vot xat of Yoyor, npotporai te xal arotponal, xokdgets te xal tial, obx 
Zatar td ppovijots elvar xal tas dpetas fyew nl tots Eyovow, Ste pyxér’ 
elaly tiv dvtixetévav xax@v tats dpetatc Sextixol, dyolme 68 of88 af 25 
uaxiat art toic xaxotcs 008% yap énl tobtors td wnxér’ elvat xaxoics AAG 
Wy atonov to wy Aéyewv tac dpetas xal tas xaxias eo’ Fpiv nde tods LOT 
éxaivous xal tobs boyous éni todtwr yivecdat- obx apa to to’ Fuiv tor 80 
odtov. | of avyywpyoavtes dvanoBArztous tas apetdcs te xal tac xaxlas et- 84 XXVIII * 
vat, tawe mpoyetpétepov AauBavouevoy Aéyotuev Av xata toto tas Ebets 
éxi tots éyovaww elvar, xaflocov mpd tod AaPetv adtac én’ abtois Fv xal 
wy AaBetv. of te yap tas dpetas eyovtes xal tod tv Pedtidvenv 
duehetvy éhdpevor ta PeAtiw abtots aitror tH¢ thy dpetwy eysvovto xT7;- 
Gews, of te tas xaxlacs eyavtes napandyoing. 6 6 abtos xat éni tay 
teyvv Aoyos: xal yap tv teyvitiy Zxagtng moo pév tod thy Téyvyy 10 
gyew etyev xai tod wh yevéoDar thy aouatav, yevduevoc 5% odxét’ eatat 
xOptos tod py Yeyovevat te xat elvar toLodtos. at yap yevéoets tév TtOL- 
obtwy ay’ Fpiv, xal Sa todto ody Syotov to aAyfes ani te tHv peddov- 
twv xal ent tay svtwy te xal yeyovotwy, Ott (tO) pev Ov te xal yeyovos ts 
oby otdv te 7 py elvat 7 wy yeyovevat, tO de péAdov yivecboar evddyerat 
xal wh yivecBat. dd mpd pév tod THY dpetiy eye tévde twa adydec 
Hy th évdeyeadar xat uy yeveoDar torodtov, 6 8& totodtav yivetat, toOUTO 20 
uat yevouevov ary Pes oStws Agyetv yeyovevat, ef wey ody Fv ex Yevetis 
6 @pdvtuwo¢g totodtos xal toUTO mMpos tots aAdots Tols OmO TIS PucEWS ad- 
ty Sedopevors elyev map exetvy¢ AaBdv, 000° Gdws av Hy ex’ adtwp TO 
elvat towodtm, orep ob5& td elvat Sirod: 7 Anya, 006° av eEmyveito 25 
Ett ent te towmitos elvat, GAN e@avudleto ws Eywv napa t7¢ Detas oo- 
sews S@pov tyAtxodtov. ws yap thy Oytavovtwy, door pev dobeveis ov- 
tes THY puatw Sta tH¢ olxelas emtpedetac elol totodtot, THdtoVs pev erat- 
vouuev ws Eaut@y mpdvotay thy mpooyxovgay motoupevous, bt Fv npdvorav 30 
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25 obx elaty av tH vodetv, tobs b& ex pbcews dytetvobs [xal tobs voaodvtac] 
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avev Tpayuatetas xual ppoveidwy obxete wiv Eratvodpev, paxapiCouev de 


hs ywpls xaudtwy | todto Zyavtas, & xat tots dAdo ayanytov, et xat 86 


uta xaLatov Tapein, tov adtoy todmov 7) xal ett wa&AAov ént tiv ape- 
thy énotoduev dv, ef Hoav éx pocews ttow mapotoat, dnep dpéder rot- 


odpev éxi tiv Bedy. arel 8 dddvatov Huiv todto, xal abdév addovatov 5 


Set napa tHe pbaews draitelv (adty yap Suvata) te xat ddvvatp pétpov" 
Tehetotys pay yap % apety xat [7] dupotne tis olxelas pdaews Exdoton, 
aouvatoy G& atehéc tt Gv év tedetoTyTt elvat, ateddc BE tO yevouevov edhd 
TH yeveodat), ob4& tiv doethy oidv te tov avOpwrov (Eyovta) pdvat. ov 10 
u7y cobpBodos 7, gbots abtd npdos tHY xt¥ow adtys, GAN Eyer map ad- 
t7¢ Guvapiv te xal emityOedtyta dexctxyy adtys, Fv obdév tHv ahdwv 
Caxwv Eyer. ual da tyvoe thy Sovautv 6 dvOowmos tHv ahhwv Cy wy 1s 
phase Sravépet, xattor ToAhGy Cow anodetndpevos ev toils swpattxots mthen- 
VEATY AGW. ef pev ody OOtwWs elyouev Tap abtis Thy Sbvapty thy Tov apetéyv 
GEXTLXT]Y, WS TPOLOVtEs xat eee tou eyo. xal tadtyy AapBdverv, do TO Teptra- 
TElv, WS TO Ghovtac, ws TH ysvera ay, ds dAdo tt tev Sreywoweveny Fury 20 
ANTA postv, O06’ adtws dv By’ Fytv Foav at apetal domep obSe tov mpoetpy,- 
udvey Tl, 2ret G& Fj TOOTOV thy THdTOV adtas xtwpEDa (el yap Fy worep ta 
aha, itws 68 xal wpovyats te xal dpety tots avipwnns ovyyev, mavtes dv 2% 
7 of ye rhetotat, donep tv ahhwv xara pat adtois tuyydvavetv, odtw> 
od thy Gbvayty thy tov apet@v Gextixyy povyy, adhd xal tas apetac 
abtas map’ Exelvys dv elyouev xat obdev 000’ obtws Av Eder Exaivwy 7, 30 
WOywv 7 Tos Toy torodtwy ant [68] tats apetats te xat xaxiats Jerotépav 
xpopaaty te xal obclav tis napovotas adtay eyousv), enet 6%, sby od- 
tws yet (ob yap tobe mavtas 008% tobe mhetstous Opmuevy tas apetac 
ELOVTAS, G THY LATE us ytvoudvwy oy|wetov gottv, add ayanytoy zva 88 
nov AaBetv toodtov, Ss bt doxyjoems te vat SiBacxadiag Selxvucw tH 





thy avilpwrwy mpos ta ahha Cia puoixyy mrenvetiav, o¢ abtod mpoott- 
Jets th avayxatov évddov Fudy ty @dcst), bia todt ep Fulv te eotw 5 
7, Thy apet@y utzots unt obx aypyotor dds patyy aote st Ematvot ovte 
f fa wv fie a ~ oa 
at Uayor Cute (at) mpbs Bedtiw rpotponal oot? ¥ Ota tHv BeAtiovwy ebev 

4 4 a a ~ ~ 
KATA TODS VGUOLS A{WY7, THY wsv Yap @dset tialy OTnapyovtwy OdEY 10 

# i ¥ aad * ‘i 
ntov te oro twos Edoug addniov yeveodoar (o0% odtwS ToAAdxts tO Bapus 
Vv. 4 eo) ? a F sa éf} OF, 4 A) i aed Ld had i 
Zyov avopprp)rcetat, we ebtobFvar xata tHy abtod guow avw gepecbat), 
+ Oh yA a + § F ~ 4 ~ 1 - ? oa~ ’ 
ca G& 7,07, tov avdpwnwy toia ual tota dea twv Stavspovtwy e0m@v yive- 
Tat. xat él pev toy poaer Tpwras tag Zeer az eae! HOTWS EVEP{OU- 16 
wev xat abtds (od yap idovtes moA\aute tH dpactixyy Zew utwucda, a), 
vw Sot fad tm ~ ~ ~ 
Exovtes adtyy obtws Opmuev), ext S& tHv od gua ex thy evepyety Tas 

Fé bd ‘ v é a ‘ 5 4 
ters xtwmpeba. ob} yap ahkwe téxtwy wo Gv yévorts pH Rohagdurs Evspy{7- 
1 ~ , f r ~ Am? 

Gas tas tod téxtovos evepyeias xata tas Onobyxas to0 Stddoxovtos, dat’ 20 

4 7 1 ~ 
nel xai tas dpetas odtws xtmpsda (avepyodvtes yap ual ta swopovens 


ywvopueda awepoves), obx Av Fpiv dndpyouy woos. ot 6& paoxovtes e€ XXVIII 


3 * fa ~ r 1 * ~ 
avayxys Fas elvat te xat yivecat torodtovus, xat wy xatadumovtes Tuty 2 
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thy ééovalay tod tadta mpdttewy te xal py, dt wy dv tesdtor yevoiucia, 
ual Std toUTO p7TE Tols xaxols ytvopevots ecetvar pH tavTA marten, a 
mparrovtes vivoveat Todo, pyte Toig ayaNotc, TMs sby Ouoho TTS 30 
udxtotoy yeyovevat thy Cwwv anavtwy ond TIS uc ue TOV aulpwmavs 6t 

Sv was nevta taAha yevecdar we auvtehéoavta mpds tHy todtav swty- 
piav; el yap } pév dpety te xat 7% xaxia povat xat’ | adtobs 7 pev aya- 90 
thdv, 7 88 xaxdv, xal ob4év ty dhhwy Zq'wv abdetépan tot Eestiv Emt- 
Sextixdv, tay 2 Seu of maetoror xaxol, paddov of ayatos per ets 
7 Ene poe bn’ adt@y yeyovévat pobederat, orep tt nagddotov Laov xat 6 
mapa pctv onavidtepoy tod golvines tod map’ Aitoyw, of G& Tavtes 
xaxol xal enians ddAyjhots totodtot, ws pydev Siapeperv dhhov ahinu, pat 
veciar 8& épolws mavtas Goor pi, aopol, mo: odx dv abMwrtatov cuwov 
amcviwy 6 avOpwnos etn, Exwv tyy te xaxiav xat to patvecdar oduputa 10 
abt xal ovyxexkypwpeva; Gadd tb yey tas mapadogohoyias adtav Tas 
ay tig Sdypaow acetate, 6: div pis tadhyOy stapwvsdav, mhetatov 


napatytéov tod viv, énavtdov G& Slev eéetpanoucia. edelcauev Ge aus XXIX 


obtus én’ adt@ tH ppovinw To elvat torodtw, tt tHe Tolmdtys Stews 
wal tH xrygews adths abtos altios ty xal tod uy yevdobar tondt6s 
yew mpdtepoy thy e&oualav. tay uv adv Zétv wyxst eet oy én’ ad- 20 
TH (donep odd ty abtoy ano Owous dipavtt td otyvar xaitoe tou pityar 
ne xai wy thy akovalay eyovtt), én’ abt 8& t&v evepyerty dy tHy eet 
éxwv évepyet xal a molyaat tia, xal rap el Ott wadtata evdoyoy tH thy 
poouey (ras) xara toy hoyov xal tHV ppavnaw evepyelag évepyetv, mpa@tov 2 
wey obx dptopévws alde tivks toradtar H expe tH0de evepyabpevat, GAN 
Zotty év mAdtet tivt Tavta tH ywopeva TOUTOV TOY tponov, xal tO mapa 
prxpoy ev TOUTHLS OX divaupet td mpoxeipevev’ Enetta 52 ob xATHVATAATHE- 80 
vs @ Gpdviwos dy atpettad tt modttet, GAN wo xal too py mata Tl 
toitwy adtos dy xipios. sUAnyov yap av Sdbar mote tw ppovipip xat 
mép tod Setéar to tév evepyetdy ehedifepav xal pH noryoal mote tO yt- 92 
vopevoy av edAcyns bx? abtod, ef mpoefnor tie adtw pavttc 26 avaynys 
abtiv todto mpdtev. WOH tor xal ot pavrets elvar Agyouaiv. ye bpopw- 
wevet pebyovtes todo mapa ndbas ehéyyous udsev towwdto mpodeyousty tois 5 
ehéytat Guvaudvors, dX Gonep to tobe ypdvoue dpilew tiv mpodsyouevey 
bn’ adt@yv wc gooudvy de ebddeyxtov quddaoovtat, oitw webyousty xat 
th héyetw te xal pavtedecdar tots Guvaudvors napaypya tO avtixetpevov 10 


notyoat to pavteduatos, to b& A€yetv evAoyov elvar tobs Deobs ta eoo- XXX 


eva npoetiévar (dtonov yap to déyetv exeivous dyvosiv tt tiv ecopevwy) 
xai toto hapdvovtas xatacxevdlew neipaodar & abtod to navi 2& 

« ¥ : f 4 3 La id td 5] 4 v ¥ ~ 
aveyxys ts yivecDar xat xad’ cipapugvyy odte adnfec ovte evdoyov. THs 16 
udv yap plcews tis tay npaypdtwy tote ywpotays, obdéva [waddov] 
ebduyhtepov eldzvar padhov tHv Pedy ta péddovta, adbuvetov 8 ovans 

4 ¥ td zt 4 é ‘a 4 1 4 ¥ 

cy towadtyy mpoppyow xat mpdyvwow dSéyeaQar, od8E tobe Deods evroyoy 2% 
Vv ’ f ~ 3 f 4 4 im ¢ land cf f 
Ect vivetat [rd] eldgvar we thv advvedtwy. ta yap abovata tH aotwy po- 
cet xat mapa tots Deots thy adthy poddtiee pic. dddvatov yap xal 
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tots esis H Th Thy Stduetpov noryoat tH mhevpa abpwetpoyv H ta dlc 
600 tévte civat 7% THy yeyovotwy Tt wy yeyovevat. 
Bobrovtat T ari tHv adduvadtwy odtws yap Fv év tots Aeyoudvors Sucywpia. 
ois Guoiwg adévatov xal th év tH olxeia pdcer Exov td Sdvacbar yevectar 
te xal UH wo sodusvov navtws F ws wR eaduevov obtw>s mpoedgvar. el 
yao 7 nepl adtiy mpd adtidbvy npdyvwats dvatpet td ev adbtoic evdsyopuevoy, 
StAov ws, el adbLoito tdto, ddbvatos av 7, mept adtay npdyvwate ety. 
tt yap | xat [el] xata todtovs todta adtws exer, SjAov éx tod AaPovtas 
abtobs, Sct of Deot npoytyywoxovew ta wéddovta, dt’ adbtod xatacxsudlery 
ty 8€ avayxys adtad ylyveodar, ws obx av ef uy odtws yyvotto mpnyvuw- 
cougvuy. ef 88 tH tHv Deity npoyvwaer te xal Mponyopevoet TO avayxalov 
Zxetat, xa xav adtods, el ph td dvayxatov év tots yvopévots ety, Obx Av xat’ 
abtobs of Deol mpoywwoxotey ta péddovta, Mare xsi adie tTHy aoTHy 
dduvauntav tois Peois puddasous, ef ye uat’ ddvvaulay yoy vat asile- 
verav Aévew yivec)ar to ta addvata ph ddvactar. od 6H tH thetw 
TAcov tt Sdvacbat Sta THs Mpoppycews avdTtevaty, GMa Gta TOD TtPGT- 
hauBdvew toito thy baw thy THY npaypdtwy tmadtyy siadynustv ov- 
Sauds axddhovba xal cuvipSd tic ywopdvors te nat Evapygor Aeyovtes. 
tobtH yap mposypwuevous evéstat mavta ta Adbvata (duvata) Gelavovat 
t) evAoyov elvar py ayvoetv abta tabs tends. dbvatar yop tts Aadiy 
t> a@tomov elvat tobs Meobs ph eldévar th aneipov méswy att ué- 
tpwv, Béuevoc toto npocdapBadvery th duvativ elvar ylyywaxeothar th 
dnetpov moowyv eoti pétpwy. ef 58 todto, Suvatov sive th dnetpov mprows- 
voy tivay pétpmv. ef yap wh Fv, 008’ av of Beol Ydeoav abt) modmy 
ort pétpwv, emel bé, ef th mpoyrvdoxew ta péddoved Zot TH Hmatd cate 
toradta abta yvwpilev dvta (AA yap th mpoywaoxety tod Tatsly) GyADY 
Gu (6) td evdeydueva mpoytvdboxwy ws toadta mpnyviseta. Ob (ap 
npoyvwats to Td evdeyouevoy ws Zaduevov avayxatws cacatar Agyetv. Mote xa 
of Deol th 2vbexdusva dv ds evdcysueva mpoytyvebountev, @p ob Ravtws ZK6- 
hovbyjoet 16 dvayxatov bia THY ToOLadTYY mMpOYywatv. GvTws 6 xal mpe 
heyovtwy axodouev. of yap peta tod soufovdsbe tivad aipetobar te nat 
npdttety & ypy npod€yovtes oby we 26 avayxys | éooudvwy ment ov TpO- 
héyouaw (Aéyovaw). xabdhov 68 ef udv mdvea tots Denis duvata pact etvat, 
ota 6& xat ta ddbvata exetvors duvatd, ob phy detyOrycetae dvd t7s exetveny 
mepl thy pedhovtwy rpoyvwboews tO mevta &€ dvoyxys ta ywwdyeva jtvE- 
cia. ef 5 cuyywpodaw ta addvata xat toils Dents etvar tornota, 
tov pév adtods yoy Serxvivar Sovathy elvar ty todvds mpoyvwarv, sith 
adtws abthy avatifévar tots Deots. ovte yap évapyés outs UN THY tvo- 
uévwy Guohnyoopevoy TH toLadtyY THY Rest TOV weAhoVTWY TPGYvwWoly Tht- 
cicada: tobc Deotc. Feito pév ody odTE dvatpoduev UavTIXYy OUTS Thy 
mpdyvwowy thy Be@v, we syet pdcews ta npdypata obtws. autods Tept 
abtmv mpohéyetv heyovtes, GAN od8& apatpodpeba tiv avipdrwy to and 
uavttxhs ypyotwov, 6 yivetat ty Suvacbal tive xat goddgacial tr, wy, 


obdt yap THY apy Hy 2% 
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puhatduevoy dy py cuuBovdedoavtos tod Deod> of 3 Guvodvtes THY Uav- 
Ttxyy zal xata tov adtdy Adyov pdvov owlesHat Adyovtes adtyv, xal tad- 20 
TY (tH) Tlotet tod ndvea xad’ eiuappdvyy yiveoOar ypdpevor mpd ted wry day 
ah7Ves eyetv mposett xat atond twa xal AAAdtpta wavtdnact Dedy népe 
adtéy tohwmot heyetv. mio yap obx atone tak mept tobtwy On’ adtdv 
heyGueva; aropodvtwy yap tivwv mpdo¢ abtods, th Syjmote, ef movta ta yt- 2 
voneva 8 dvayxy¢ yivetat, at mapa thv Dedv pavretar wey ylyvovrat cup- 
Bovdais gonuiat ds Sovapevy 8. 8 Yxovoav xal puddtacbal tt xal Tor- 
Hoar thy dxovadviwy, xat dy xal tov tH Aatw sobévta ypyopdy mapeyo- 80 
pevev, dt’ od Adyet mpds adtdy 6 LIbdi0¢ mepl tod uy Setv nardororetadar 98 
“el yap potedaets malda, dmoxtevet o 6 ous 
nat mas od¢ olxes Byoetat bt’ afpatos” 
(00) gaa, we xnpdtter td cuyypdppata adtéiv, oftws abtov ypzjcat 
ws obx .elédta Ott py metatyaeta (mavtds yap paddov ye), aGAd’ Ore 5 
wydey pev adtod totodtoy yeycavtos abdev gueAdkev thy xatd thy Tept- 
nétetay thy nept tov Adidv te xal tov Olatmovy yevoudvewy yiveoBat. ourte 
yap dv ebétyxev 6 Actos tov yevdusvov abt matda, we 2tébyxev, od’ 
avaipebets @ nats bro tod Bouxsdov xal Sobeis mpds elamoiyorv tw Mopw- 10 
Din [orAdBw, avépwhets xal meprtuydy tH Act xatad thy O8bv dyvodv 
te xal dyvoubmevos améxtetvey abtov. ob yap dv note dhs vio évSov nap’ 
adt@y tpepouevos Hyvoyse tobs yovets, ws tov pev adtav droxtetvar, thy 13 
6& ayayéobat mpos yapov. srw odv navta tadta awh xal mhypwly, 
TH tis etuapucvys Opdua, pavtaciav o beds Sta tod ypynouod tH Ante 
napecyey ws Suvauevw puddtachat ta heyoueva, xat énel vebvotets exa- 
Oorotrcato, etéyxev to yevouevov natdiov we Stapbepdv, Ftts exdeors 20 
aitia thy dvoctwvy pibwy éyéveto. elta tie tata Adywv mos 7 oebZer 
pavttayy, % mept Gedy edbseBets Srdcoxer mpodyipets, 7 yprjoudv te det- 
ASL EYOVGAYV THY pavTixyv; fH wev yap pavttxy Soxer thy peddovtwy 2 
Tpoayopevots elvat, of 68 tov Andhhw novgtiy dy npoayopsder noida. 
8 yap obx &v obtws eyéveto wh todtov tov tpiney ypraavtos tH) Bend, 
zal dia Todt oltws Eypycev, Gnws yévytat ta ex’ adtmis yeviueva, nas 
OOx Epya tod ypraavtos, ah od uyvusts tov gonugvwy; ahh ef xal det 30 
ThEov tt tH GAhwv poavrewy eyew tobs Deods, ws ual cuurpeisserv tis 
Zoopevats mpos to yiveadar f suvepyabuevev (xa yap of mortal todts ye 
Tept Ve@v vpvodvts¢ Statehovaw, Sti dpa elot Swoytypes edwv) | xacd ve 10 
ta Und tobtwy Aeydpeva els ayadv wav oddtv 6 [50s tH Aatw svvee- 
het, adywviletat 6& xal mdvta mpatter npds th uyddv tiv dvosiwidtwy zz 
xai doeBeatdtwy mapehDety tov olxov abtod. dv dxotaac tis odu dy eb- 5 
cefsotépay einot thy Aeyouevyy ond tay nept "Emtxoupov anpovnyaiav ty; 
TorauTyS Tpovolas; TMs 8 cuvwda aAdyjAnts tH Guod pev Osdv dévetv 
etuapuevyy xat ypyabat totic adoiv te xal yvoudvas gv tH adam 
Gwiypia abtod te tod xdopov xal t7¢ twy gv abt tTatews, Gund BE ct- 0 
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25 


titas Go thy meol adtd onnvdyy xal tov [lddtov suvepyav;- ent teeny 
yap awrypia épodar ypyaolar thy eivappévyy matpos Od mardos avapese! 
yal yuu wytpds xal natdds avast xai yevéost matdwy ads\pay a4 
ratot; tt tH av xdoum Gtomycems ex tobtwy Eyety evdujov Thy Gwry,pt- 
av, ws uot tov Andhhw poBetodar px tt napgrthy todtwy ainpaxtov; 7 
tepov gunddia uy ywopeva tH thy dvilpwmwv xata TOAels TE xa VOIDS 20 
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xt te xal ddl meprpopa % tive tv 26 dy tov xdspov suvestaval 7 
unt dinrusioNar xara Adyov svuBéByxev; GFAov 6? St, xdyv ahhoy tive wd- 
ov naktv dxodawow napa tives Toy tpaywbonody, off Epyov ta Ttonyta 
ahdouuta, % yovaixd twa ba Syhotontay émipovdredsacav wey ah oTplots 
réxvotc, Umoxtetvacay O& ta Eautic, % Ovdotyy twa dvorvzy, yEpovta tivy 
cupxdy tov natdwy abtod éolovta "Atpéws Tivos ddedpod tormdtyy Tapa 30 
Yévtog abt@ rpdérelay, mtotedoval te tals pillars de jeyovdor xat THY 
ciuapudvyy te xal mpdvorav & adtay xarasxendfovery, Gonep epyov Tot- 
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nbpever & Bobhovtat xatacxevdGew Gt adtiy tay xataoxev@y avatpely. 
xai tor waxpip Béhttov (dv) hy xual ebyywpovestepov advaipetv tas brobecets Sta 102 
thy thy Enopevwy adtaic dtoniav, 7 wis situs axororg Sta tas brode- 
Gets Tapiotactar. ot Ge xal MLOTEONVGLY THIS atonwTatoLs p4diws xal tov & 


uty toobtmy Gato (ixavdy yap ao’ Sadatov td evbettaodar thy tis b0&7¢ 
atontav), txavas 0’ otuat Gedyxhdalar, nos déyerat tH emt tH Ppoviuy 10 
elvat th povely xaitor ph Sovauev ph gpovelyy od yap Ste voy, Ote 
Sott gpéviuos, ex’ abt to elvar totobt (Fv yap av xal tod voy wy 
gpovelv xiptos), GAK Gtt mpd tod totodtos yevéodat elyev darep [88] too 
yeveodar odtws 6& xal tod py yevéodar totodtos tHy Egousiay, 6u Fv Mpo- 1s 
etpyxapev altiav mpds to yeveotar totes cuvypyysev aut. ent d& tev 
Yewv odx ety Sv to elvat toodtnes (Snep Fv xual adbts ev tots on adta@y 
axopovpévots), Ott yap sot adbtédy év tH puaer (Td) toLovtov, obbéy dé 20 
tov obtws drapydvtwy én’ abtep. did todto yap ta pev exelvuy a-ada 
tiuid te xal paxaototd, peildv 1 tHv énatvet@v dyalhiy eyovta, Ott 
chy dpyyy 7 pbas adtiy dvenidextéc dotiv, Huets 08 Ent tH XT7GEL THY 
apet@y Enavoupeda, tt, THs plcews Two enwdexttx7s vans xal TOD % 
yelpovos, obx @uvioauey npos ta Bedtio, xal tiv pev yetpovwy aviGpwtt 
xat ywpis xapdtwy nepryivectar Soxovvtwy, THs 58 dpetis weTta TOVWY TE 
uot peta xaydtwy xal mohh@v (pdtwv. eyet pévtor xal 6 wpovins Et 
roy xadéxacta mpdéewv tod xat wh mpdttew abtac thy ekovotay, elmote 80 
udnetvors mpdters ttvés ylvowto nepl ta evdeydpeva xal aAhus Eyety. ud 
yap apipryta thy eovolav adte 6 [Tdbios tod sq adt~p ypHoat te xat 104 
uy, odte 6 Aoxdymods tod napistacda. mavtes youv syeddv avbpwror 
aatepedyouaw én’ adrév, Evla dy enpavéstatns f, Tematevxotes Ott tats 
anwvddtovew adtoy gyew latpoy waddov thy od onovdaldvtwy emdidwary 6 
a0THY. 
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Td 8& Adyerw F Fyetabar tobs ody Fyoupévous ev tH owlecbar tHY XXXII 


xa’ dpuny tav Culwy evépyetav Foy odbCesbar xal td ey’ Ftv tH [ur] 
nav td xab’ Spyhy ytwvopevoy ent tots Opyd@ory elvar xal Gta cto épw- 10 
tay, ef wh dvépynd te th by’ Fyiv dott, xal AaBovtac ext todtw madi 
Cowrav, el ph thy avepynudtwy ta udv elvar Soxet xaf’ dpury, ta 0 
ob x20’ Spuyv, 8 AaPdvtas moddtv mpootiBévar Todt td un tHV evepyy- 
udtwy udv, wy xa’ downy &8 elvai tt ep’ Fyiv, ob xal adtod cuyyw- 16 
podpevon nl todtos AapBdvery td nav to x08’ dopyy yrvopevov exl this 
odtws avepyotaw elvar, énetdh ev pydevl tHv adhAws évepyouudvw dort, 
xal bid todto Adyew adbLesBat xat’ abcobs xal td torndtov go’ Sptv, 8 
Suvatav by’ fiudv yeveobar te xal ur, elvar 6% xal ra obtws ytvdueva vo 
dv toic x08’ Spuhy yvoudvors [Sort], mobs ob navrdnasty dyvoobvtwy t20ta, 
mpds & motodvtat tobe Adyous; 00 yap ef ev tots xaB’ dpuny évepyouue- 
vots td ay’ Fuiv elvat ovyxeympytat, Sid tod Adyou Foy wav td xaf)’ 2% 
Spyyv evepyodpevoy 2p fyiv. tadta yap pova t&v xab’ dpudv yvope- 
voy td ay’ Futv dyer, 8a xara Aoyixhy Opyyy evepyeitar, Aoyixn 8 
dotlv bpuy (fh) av tots Bovdeutixots te xal mpoarpetixoic ytvopdvy, toutéatty 
4 tév dvOpdawv, Btav exl todtors yivytat. tov yap ahkwy Cwwy ai 90 
xa Spwhy. évépyerar ob toraiitar, Str pyxdr’ ev axetvors sbouaia tod xal 
uh Toryoat td xad’ Spyhv evep|yodmevov. Std av tails xa’ opury eveoyet- 106 
ats th 2p’ Fuiv, of phd Sta toto naaa xab’ dpury évépyera yevopdvy 


*205 


to ey” fuiv gye. nds 8 odx adyvoodvtwy ta by abtay ywoueva to tH 6 XXXIV 


dhndeta tv yvoudvwv, Fv dvatpodow Std tod Soypatas, adty [pds 1d] 
xeypjobar mpds xatacxevyy tod avaipodvtos abthy Sdypatoc; AaBdvtes 
yap to Exactoy tHv cuvectmtwy pocer xab’ efpappévnv etvar toLodtv, 
énoidy éott, de tadtod dvtos tod te pdcer xat tod xad’ eluapucvry, 10 
mpootiéaaty td ‘obxody xata trv eluapucvyy xal alabysetat ta Coa xat 
Opwyoet, xat ta pev tv Cuwv evepyycet povov ta S& npeter ta Aoytxd, 
xal ta wev duapticetar ta bt xatophidaer. taita yap todtotc xatd pb- 
aw pév, dvtwv 8& xal duaptyuatwy xal xatophwudtwy xal tiv toLrodtey 16 
GITEWY “LL ROLGTITOY UF Ayveovudvev, xal Ematvoe xat hoyor xal xoAdgers 
uxt cima, cada yap otcws Eyer dxodoviias te xal tabews’. 0d BAY 
dxchondet rata eu wodtev yivecdar tov tpinov tois thy pdaw te xal ta 20 
ywousva naa odo els Tv siuapudvyy te al THY avayxyy wetapspoudry. 
uate GUStv ubv Yao THiS TOAATIXOIS Te xat Aoytxnts Cuots td xat Auap- 
Tavew xol xatopiody covactar to p7Sétepov adtay novelty xatynvayxacpe- 
vs, “at oUt dAndds fort xal codtav eyer tov tpdmov. ob pHV tots 26 
TAVTA A Roiobusy &F avayxye Huds moretv Aéyovaw Enetat tobs wey xatop- 
Qodv tiv dAnytatos evepyodvtwy, tobs 8° apaptavery. €€ avayxys 
68 avian moodusy xal} als addvatov pev tHvdé trywy Teptectw- SU 
uy, npaocsy ude, ta 6 8 avayxys | Fuds aet meprotyaetar 108 
Ta07% Ot 2 Tpacoouev. ob yap tov Oxwandy yapleyv xowwodvta xadop- 
adv <t¢ Adyet. AN 960’ auaotavey thy Srwandy padAdv tt mpdttovea, 
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30 


20 


25 


ahh ef Grwaodv év ekavolg cts ay thy yetpdvwy aipettat xal mpdoger 5 
[%] 74 Bedciw codtoy Agyouev xatopbedy. tov yoiv ta abta tadta amd 
Toy ys Toryoavea oduct Agyopev xatopndv ws tod xatopBodv tHY xpict 
abx anh ty mpattougvay yovtns wdvev, adhd TOAD mpdtepov and tis 
Ztews ts ual Guviuews ay’ Fs modoceta. xal 6 abths Adyos ent tay 10 
dy G8 4 ekovala tod npdtrev aka twa map’ a mpdttov- 
aw Ond civ nentsocdhtwy dovpyzat, obd8v adtol cvvtehodaw ele td [ta] 
nis Gv Ett todtove tie 7 Auapta- 1b 


a 


AVA TY LATWY. 
mbtols TEeptestavat ov & mpattovary. 
valy % xatopOndy Agyot; alte yap THs toumdtys Bkews, do’ Fs tHvde te 
VWY TeptesteTwy Tepl Th tTdde tivk TModttety Spuh yivetat, abtde sort 
év atnvaig obte tnd tH meoteatmta tomdta elvat. Sta todto yap tay 
adijwy Sowv obsty tobtwy xarryjopeita, dyduevoc Oy Ent tO mpdttety 20 
= ewe xual meptatdicedy tiv prydevos xbptos abtos ToD pH toUTOV 

gysiv thy tpinov, 606’ Av duaptaverw ett i xatopBodv ent tots sdtws 


c 
= 
° 
al 


. # 


mourtougvats Adyourn., amet 88 of te erator xal Poyor, xnAdoets ts xal 
cipal én tote duaptyuacty te xal xatopOduac, he xal abtol Aéyovotv, 2% 
GF hov ws dvapnuudvey todtwy dvatpott’ av xdxetvwv Exactov. th Oe 
xatnoiodv ant tay Bev od xupfws av dévorto, GAN che toov tw tH avada 
motetv, et ye av nts udv th xatopbodv, 2v todtors xal 76 auaptavew, [ev 30 
toOtHtIG] dven(dextov 62 Guaptyudtwy zo Hetov. Giz toute yap onde Exatvou- 
uev tovs ends, Str xupetttous sistv % xat enaivous xat wa go nic ai 


~ 


¥ in ‘ a aa 
Enavor xatopddmuata. | uydd exsivey 38 napalsizwusy tay hoyav. wm thao- HI XXX 


podatw ws Gerxvovat duvauzvon ty Tpoxstudveny tt. Adyousty yap ‘ou 720 
4 . . 
Gott wey toradty 4% eluapudvn, ob% sou 68 wexpwusvy, ¥ # 4% OD% Eat 5 
i i i iceneth is 

Gi alsa, oddé Zor udv alow, obx Fatt 63 veusots, ooss Este wey veussis. 
obx gett 6& vouns, 906° gate way viuns, 904° Zor G8 Anyos Solbis 

‘ ’ t ‘ ‘ 
Tpooraxtixhs udv wy Koiy,téov, anayopsuTixds GE dy oy Toten. adda 
“aT90thw- 10 


arayopsistat uby ta Luaotavousva, mpnorattevar Of TH 


ae led v fee ee Sel ie a Lionel nh - eier. Pe 
usta, obx Gon eott wey toadTy 7 sivapusvy, ovx Est 68 Auspryuara 
xat zatoodmuara. y 
* A) ‘ td +a! ~ Ld 4 1 4 é 
apeth xat uaxta, si O& tata, satt xahov xat atsyony. 
™~ 3 


hov érawvetav, to 6% aioypov wextov. bx apa Gott usy toauTy 7% siuas- Ui 
Oa Th wev sratvera Ttu7< 


3 ? 3 Ld e a 1 f wv 
OX st sot auaotyuata xat xatopihouara, edttv 
OMG th wiv xa- 


é nae ¥ at 2 4 \ aces 
uévy, obx eat G& Ematvethy xal dextov. 
atin, tH GF exta xohdcews. odx aom Ett wey tToAdTy 7, slumowsvy, ovx 

‘ ' | i i at) 
La f 1 Ww x UN ‘ 
ott S$ tiuy ual xddacs, GAN eotty wev ttuh yeows abiwors, 7, GE xohags wo 
4 f 4 Ww ¥ f a a td 3 yw =A f 
gravepiwats. ovx dpa eatt wey toraven 7% siuapucvy, oda gate (5) yous 
# 


dkiwats xat Sravépwors. si de tadta, (vx) anelpytat usy stvar ravewy ytvs- 
udvoy xalP stuapuévyy xatopwuata te xal quaotyuata xal ctual nat xnda- 
asis xal yéows dktbasic xat Emavot nai woyor’. ahAd tata ye st wiv OTH TW Bi 
vov aitiwy mspieotwtwy adtots oOtws avavnaCovtat Agyewv, Guyyivaszsty av- 
snis agtov, xa addev Set od! Huds mepl tv On’ exetveoy xat avayxyy heyo- 
udvey Tokumpayuovety odte exetvovs wept Thy ody Ouniws abtnis Asyavemwy 3 
(Exdotots yap ty Acyougveny te xal dubaloucveny aitia % thy Teplectucey 
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4 ~ 4 4 oF 


Sivauts), xal obd&v Get tbs Adyovtas | aizudabar addev siz tH OTs Agyewv Ile 


FL v, ot Le oo - = da = 4 uy? a o A 
guvtehoivtas, el Ye UATE Thy Teptsatuwtwy Ute THs S¢sw:, xaih yA ony 


ry meprecthtwy sitws abtols xvetobar cuuBesyxev, thy aitiav Eyavaty gv 
abtots. ef 68 BEovolav eyouev xal yeipdv te xal BeAtiov simsty, ws abx 5 
dv abtaiy Davusica tiv advdeow tod Aédyou de amépettov wat &€ -dpoho- 
youpévwy xat évapyav ouvdyougay to ph betv + dy Fv th apa tHe mepl 
zabs auddoytopobs doyodias paxpais. Déwevor yap td thy eluapuevyy xp7,- 10 
ala xdow tis yeyovdat te xal ywouevots xal’ eluappsvyy mpds thy axw- 
hutov tay On’ adtic ywopévey avépyerav obtws, ds yéyovey Zxactov ab- 
tay xat picews Eyer, Ow pev ds Bw, gut 88 cs gute, Cop 8 we 
Cou, ef 68 do Cube, xat (ds) Spprtixg, ev te) ttBévar cd ypRodar adtHy ty 16 
Caw ds Cow te xal dppytexg xal yivecbar ta by’ abt@y od toy Cow 
vtydueva xara thy tOv Cow Spry éropévev xal todtwy twv e& avay- 
xs Tepiscthtwy adta tote altlots duva Gy * * * Fyobusvor Sta tov td 
x28 Souhy avepyetv ta Copa typelv av tH Iravra yivecdar xad’ elwapwevay 20 
xal td ay” fuiv elval ct tmpetv, tods te aAhove [ods] Epwraatv Adyous xat 
dh xai tov mpoetpycvov pol Soxet we ode dAndet motedovtes togovtov 
adto Foov da pyxds te xal wARBos dvopdtwv xai doapy covbearv Tapa- 2 
tew Fyoduevor tods dxodoveas. Twuev 68 th Aeydpevov Huets St abzod 
ra TOAhd tev xetudvwy Gvopdtwy rapattyodpevor td voy, thy 6 nenpw- 
ugvyy xal thy aloav xal thy vépesw byehdvtes, ofc dvdpaaty ép’ dv ad- 
xois doxet onvawvouévwy ypaveat, enl tiv drrwv ebetdawpev. attov -yap 90 
uatety tiv dvayxny tis dxohovdiac tis ‘od yap cote wey torauty Fh el- 
uapudvy, odx gott 68 vépioc’. ef yap ta pev yvdpeva xa’ eluaowevny 


ine 


Zrevat tots &t dvdyxns adta nepteot@ar altion nat ody | ofdv te tov xab’ 114 


Souhy avepyodvta ph dxohovietv todtors tote altions thy aitiav thy &€ ad- 
cod Trevtwe axelvots auvantovta, do ode thy dnd Sdovue dgebevta Acdov 
uh xdtw ogpecdat 7 thy opaipay xata tod mpavods py xvdiecdat dge- 6 
Peisav xat? adtod, tic ee ypetz vouwv; do yap 6 AiBos odx dv Ord tod 
Agyoveas ph Seiv xcitw pépecbar xwhvBeiy not ay tH abtés te thy b- 
ow elvat toLodtos té te StwOev Eyer altia cuvepya mpds todto, oFtws ob8é 
hudy tts netode’n not’ dv hoy 7 vow Gmc dkodvtt mpdrrety mapa 10 
thy thy nepeotdhtwy dvdyxyv. 08 yap mAdov tt Fyiv éx tod cuvedvat 
tay mpoctaccouévwy ond tay vonwy eyousty npoxarafePAyuévas altiac, 
als nepteatdaats dxokouBeiv thy Spehy avdyxn. oftws && dvatpott’ adv 15 
to éx t&v vépwy ypyoysov, ef ye of wav vouot mpootaxtixol pév efor tiv 
noijtéwy, anayopeutixol S& tHv od notntéwy, oby Emetar 88 tH) tav vo- 
umy mpoctdter td xad’ opuhy fds avepyetv, Stav ta nepteotata alta 
aE dvdyuns fudic ex’ Gra wwd xvi te xal pépy. dvatpovudvon 68 bra 20 
thy totadtyy eluapudvny tod dnd t&v vouwv ypyaiwou, avatpotve av xat 
(of) vowor. tf yap Opedos vouwy, ofc refPecBar thy fovaiay ond tis 
eiyappévns dpyprieba; odx dpa tH toradtyy elvar thy elwapudvyy Exerat 25 
td véuov elvat. évavrla ydp elpapudvyn te xal vépnc, et ye & pev vdpos 
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Tpostaxtines ott tay npaxtéwy te xal py, wo tay Mpattopevwy Suvapé- 
vov abt re(decbar xeAedovtr (81d xal tabs wh merdoudvous do duapta- 
15 vovtas Cyutot, tyn@v tobe metboudvous ds xatopPodvtac), 7 6% slpapudvy 
ndvta td ywwoueva avayxnatws te xal 8 duolag altias pyol yivecbat, tay 
88 8’ duolas ywondvev altias ody ofdv te ta pev Guaptrpata Adyewv, tad 
8& xatopPwuata. ef yap Adyor tio xal tov vouov ev totic | dvayxaloc te 
xat mpoxataBePAynuévors Ord tHe eluapudvys altiots elvar, SHAov do xal 
20 tots mpdacoucty xed’ douhy ta xat’ adtdv dv toic mepteot@arw attlore 
xal adtds gata xatyvayxacpdvuc, 06 meptatyaetat 88 tots npdtrovaw td 
uh xat’ adtév. of 8& tadtyy tod ph mpdocetv ta xatd tobe vdpous 
gyovtes thy aitlay mpddydov de obx Av péyowvto. mas yap ator; td yoov 
dv toils meptect@awv xar’ dvdyxny atria, off wh Eneobar thy dpphy oby 
25 olév te, odx Fv éx t&y vépwy altia, xar dvdyxyy twa xal elyappévyy 
mapetvat xexwdvudvy. GAAd obtws ye 008' av véuoc en ety symv xal 
netfoudvoug abtd, ef ye yph todt ne(Pecbar Adyerv 8& dvdyxns Exopdvouc, 
xal tobe ph metBoudvouc bd Avatyxns tivds mafPecbar xexwhupévous. dete 
moAd Gv adyféotepov ely cuverhyupdvov to ‘al Zor cotadty slpappdvy, 
30 obx dott véuos’. dvatpoupévou 88 véuou xal abv adtq duaptyjpatés te 
xal xatophduatos, dvatpoir’ dv, dhe xal abrol 8d tic dxodov@las édcuRe- 


116 


10 


16 


VOV Ts xaTa Tov hOyov, apety, te xat xaxia wal tO elval tr gv dvbowrors 20 


aloypov te xal xahov xal eratvetdv te xal dextdv xal tye te xal xoda- 
Gsws aciov, obdtv apa péver tod Ord tod usta tosadtys téyvys Fpwrty- 
wevov Adyou xatesxevacpévon, axodovyjce. te adtotc dptapévwy xatwdev 


5 axohouBia, Fv Ensadat A€youcw ols dvatpety metowuevors tO ep’ Ftv 28 


fT stva ds abtol typodvtes Spodoyoupevus abtd 8a tod mpodaBovtac 
GAdots exipgpew adta to ph Soxeiv eyecBar td nat tots Stapedyetv Fyou- 


pévots. el yap wy elor tral pds xohacers, ob88 Enarvor obd5t Poyor, ef 80 


1 a f ‘ 1 fF f + ~ 
8 wh tadta, 0088 xatophwuata te xal duaptypata, ef 6b py tata, 90- 
‘ \ ~ f 7 ’ i! 

10 8& dpety ual xaxia, ef 68 pH tadta, gaciv, Ste pyde Deot. ahaa py 1d 
Tp@tov to py elvat write ttuas wyte xoAcaets Eretat tw wavta yiveodar | 
xa ciuapudvyvy, ws débetxta. (xal) td teAevtatov apa, 8 atomov xal 
ddbvatov. dvatpetéov (apa) to navta yivesBar xa sluappevyv, w toot’ 
efxeto. tdwuev 8% xal (tov) Sri todtw Adyov Fpwtyuévoy, sl pH tas Opotas 

15 avayxas Eyer. Adyer 68 oOtws' “od navta pev eott xaB’ sluapuevyy, od% 
Zott S& dxd@Avtos xal anapeurodtotos 7, tod xdayov Stolxyjors. ob88 Eote 
wey toto, Ox Eott S& xdauns, ob8& gott wdv xdapos, adm elsiv 6& Deol. 
el dé elat Deol, eialy dyabot of Deot, GAAa ef todto, otiv dpety, GAN el 
EGTIV APETI, EGtL PPAvyais, GAN el toto, Eotty % entatin mointéwy te 

3 4 f f 4 f 9 f 

GMa mowntsa péev got ta xatophwuata, ob morntéa 68 


-—_ 


4 3 ‘ 
20 xal ob ToLnTéEwy 
1 +f f 3 id ~ ‘ r 3 3 ¥ 
T duaptyuata, obx apa nav pev yivetat xad’? elpapudvyv, obx éote 58 
dudptjua xat xatophwua. ddka ta pew xatopfwyata xadd, ta 68 duap- 
tyuata atoypa, xal ta pev xaha Enatveta, ta O& xaxd dextd. obx dpa 
mavta wey éott xaf ctuappivyy, obx cote 8& enatveta xai dextd. ahd 
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ef todo, elotv Exatvor xat ddyot: GAA’ G pev exawvoduev tunm@wev, & Fe 20 
wéyouev xohdfouev, xal O pey ttndy yepaiper, 6 62 xoddlwy exavopboi. 
odx dpa mdvta pv yivetat xa’ cipappevyy, obx Eate 68 yepatpev xat éxa- 
vopDodv’. xal odtos 8 9 Aayos Ant tis abt7s Tahatatpas dv d¥yhov ws 
Gia tay adbt@y av evdys wv ehéyyorto, np@tov pev yap av tts auyyw- 2 
pyccte Tpoyeipws tH ‘00 navta pév éotr xa’ ciwapuévyy, odx core 88 
axddutos xal anapeundsdtatos % tod xdapov Stnfxyars’ [év] tH yiveo8at 
ta prev 6 avayxys, ta 5 evdeyoudvws, xat todtwy ta ev xata pvary, 
ta 6& xatd mpoaipecty te xai Adyov, ta 88 xab?’ Oppyy, ta G and tOyy< 30 
te xal abtoudtws. dvatpetta: S& navta ta ada Ono t7¢ eluapucvys. ovx 
dpa (ndx av) dnapeprodtatos 0068 dxwdutos 7% ToD xdonov Stolxyats pévot. | 
GX el xal cuyywpySety todtd te xal td xdopos elvat xat xdouov dvtos 120) 
Deods, xaitor xat’ "Enixoupov éxti¢ ovtas adbtods, xal tobs Bends ayaBob; 
elvat, ety 6& xat to dpetyy elvar totic Dents Exduevov, ns tw thy tov 5b 
Pewy apetny etvar Erort’ Av th elvar ppovyatw; tis yap H tyes axodov- 
Bias tadtys advayxy; si pev yap Fy elAjupdvov to t7y avOpwrwv apethy 
etvat, 2xott av todtw xal % ppovyats, eet 8 ex tHv xetudveny eldyrrat 
’ ® in Peo Sts: Us i 
to THY tay Dedv apetyy elvar nis av ett Zroita tH tHv DsGv dpery 
ppovyats, avOpwmrwy obua dpety; ob yap tac abtas adpetas otdv te Adyetv 
~ 4 ¥ \ ~ ~ ¥ 1 te 1 1 4 4 
elvat tay te dvdowmrwv xat tov Pedy. ote yap ahkws aAybes tH tas 
tihy toandtoy GAAyjAwy xata tHY pbaw Stectmtwy tas abtas tesistytas 
te ual dpetas Adyetv, 008 of mpds adthy mept abt&v deydpevar Adyor 
ebdoydy tt ev abtoig gyousv. avPpwmmovn 8& f ppdvyats dpety,, 7 satty, 
hs gaa, émotyun mointéwy te xal ob motytéwy. av ots yap olov te (uy) 
Seana Sirol iss coo ear: + 7p By, 
npayBFval te xal tay motytéwy, ev tobtols thy mointéwy te xat ob Tat- 
4 if 4 4 4 +] i 
7téwy emiotiuy, ydpav yet. dAka phy navtwy ytvoudvay xab’ efuapé- vo 
4 -” ~ # 1 ta fd 1 ¥ ~_ 
vay Aypyotos F yvMors tay noijtéwy te xal pH. th yap Opehos THs tor- 
QUTHS yywGsws tots pySev my npattoust purdkacdar Suvausvors; ef 6& uy,- 
Sév 7, tovtwy emiotyuy ypyciuov, avatport Av 7 poovyats, ws Eelvat Thy 2% 
axohov¥tav adyPeotépay try ef Coty etuapuevy, wy silva ppdvyatv. xat 
Sy yap éyov 6 vows avypeita xsiucvys THs eluapudvys, xata toUTOy dvat- 
psiyaetat xat (7) ppdvrats, FS dvapouudvys S%Aov ws xal tov ahrwy Ey 
Exactoy avarpott Av thy xata try axokoubiav thy pos Thy ppovyaty tt- Ww 
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Ysuévwy. Ott Se wydt [ol] éx tod Gerxvdvat trv xa? Goury xivyaw tore XXXVI 
L Ly f Puy i 


Cwots pévovoay mavtwy ywoudvwy xab’ cipappevyy odbfovat tO gp’ Fuly, 

ef 27, Boddartd tes anA@s | tO One ttvos xata thy olxelav ywopevey qua [22 
én’ éxeivin éyety ado tt oypatvonevav tod ey’ fyiv elaxywv mapa th 
meTioTeupevey te xal mpcetrdyppevov, 6 wauev elvar Sta to eye Tuas ef- 
ovetav tiv ev tots mpattomevots avttxetmévwv, pbdver Sta tHY Towtwv 6 
Theovaxts elpyobat te xal debstyOar. napardyjarr 8& todtots xal Baouc 
GAkoug el¢ adotacty todde tod Séypatoe Adyous napatiPevtar éxl mdhéov 
xal péypt pyjuatwy thy xoptelav eyovtes, GAN obx ex ths Tpos ta Tpaypa- 10 
ta mept why héyovtat cuppwvias tHY miotty AapBavovtes. 
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Tadta bpiv, & Perdtaror adbtoxpdtopes. ths "Aptatotéhous S646 mepl te XXKIX 


eluappevys xal tod ée’ Fytv xat’ dujy ddbav td xepadata, nad’ Fv SobdCovtec 
etc te Beobs edceByjcouev, ta pay elddtes adtois ydpw avd’ dv pPdvopev 15 
Sr’ adt&v ed menovBores, cd 88 altodpevot nap’ adtay ds dvtwy xal tod 
Govvat xal tod py xupfwve goducba bt xal mept tobc Fptv duolous dpyovtas 


Tpoalpectc mpattery Owas alpgcer tod Bedtiovos xal tod xepl thy xpiaw adbtod 
ppovtiCery notodvtas @ moteite, GAN 06 mpoxataBePAnpéevors tealy altiors 
Eropévous, of¢ dvayxatov Execbar q dv éxetva ayy. motnodueda 8% xal 
dpetyc emtpéhetav wo avtes abtot xdptor tod BeAtious F yelpouc yevéoBar. 26 
Toutwy yap wovmv xuptds ttc, dv xal tod ph mpdttety adtds yer thy 
éEovotayv * # * xal ta GAAa 88 Boa npdtropev xatd tov Blov Str pdven 
edhoyws mpadttety @v Soxoiuev, ef xata thy Apiatotédouc Sdfav mepi ad- 80 
tov anndtdolnpev tac altiac, (as) dtd navtds eretpddyy Suiv rapacriaar 
tod Adyov. 
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Tov rapa Apratotédous mept tod 2p Fpiv. 159r 


Vept cod ép’ fpiv edéyetd tec xal toidide Sta. ef h pdv pdats ody 
époia ndvtwy, add’ Eyer crapopdy (picer yap edbepveis tees, of 6’ dovets- 
peyiotyy 8& lcyby H puats Eyer mpds to tolouc 7% Tolous yivectar, pers 
d& tyy poow ta Eby, 8& dv duocépwy xal % npoalpeotc nord yivetat), 5 
mie Ett cotat éo” Fuiv h mpoatpectc, Skws dmopyoetev dv tis. xal ydo, 
el xal thy Stéacxahiay altupto, o068 td uateiv eo’ Fuiv, Adyw 8& to 
totodtov ap’ Fuiv, ob xal th dvtmetuevoy buvatév té gore xual ay’ Futy, 
[Onoiov quete etvar td ey’ Fuiv détoduev]. err 8% paddov dnnpoir’ dv todt0, 
el pybey averting yivortos xal abtd Gracw sddxer, det yap tv ent tod 
Tapovtos by” Fay yeyvouévev mpoindpyety td altiov, dodvarov 3 gor 
THY adthy altiav elvar tay dvtixetugvwy, AAA’, ef toto, a dvayxns maives 10 
TH ytyvopeva ylyverat. mpoxataBeShytar yao abtév ta atta, todto by 
abtws eye dvayxaidy dor, édv jy tic dvaitios xtvyats ebpely. ebpioxe- 
tat 8& xual dot. od GeryPdveos xal td dy” Futy owlyoetat xal td ad- 
touatov xal ta ent tH toy7. Soxet 8 xal Aptatoréder elvatl tig dvattios 
xivqots ds av wi néuntw Adyetat t&v Meta ta quod. 4 88 xataoxevh 
tod elvar dvaitinv xtvyoty dot, ef Setyfefy av tots obow to ph dv 
Tapecrappévey mus adtsis xol auvodedov, ef yap éotiy mus to wh dv 15 
év tots oda, Eott to usta cuuBeByxds ov. 1h yap uh ov, T ovpGd- 
Byxsv elvar Acyouevoy xatd ouuBepyxds tr Ov, ely av tic xal xivyate dval- 
ting, 90 avtog dedetyudvey dv ety th mpoxefuevov, Ott 8¢ dori mus TO uh 
Gv év toig ovat avepyeia, edbxddws av tis emtatyjaas paflot. el yap tov 
avtwy ta wév dotiy aiBix, GAA 8& oefletpdueva, of map’ GAAyy tid dv 
aitiay 7 Stapopa todtwy ev adtois ety Gv % mand thy to ph dvtos we 
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TAUGIAY. mane yap thy tobtov pttiy te xal xpaow xat menguaiay 7, 20 


~atovia te xai dobdvex tics ph atdlots purnyoueyn XwWAEL aDTA det te 
civat xat duofws eyetv dei. ef yap py Hy Th tod uN Ovtns sv THis OdaStV, 
008’ dv tod ed éytyveto. el 88 nape ne THY TOO WH Ovtos piety to TE 
glapta toadr’ éott, xal npds abtois ta yeudi, €ott 6€ tiva ev tots oda 
Papta te xat obetpdueva xat devdy, Zot tt tod ph éveos av adtois. 
Suat dvdnadw 68 bygs dor Ayoddv- ef pH eon td wh dv ay tots odor, 


odx eater tid tv dvtwv wDaptd. gotw dpa to wh dv. ef Sy gotw td 2 


un av év tols év yevdae: mapesnapydvov xal peutyucvov, tiv 88 ytyvo- 
ucvey aitiad tiva mponyeitat ob8’ adtd dvta didta, gon xual év tors at 
tlots tt tod WH Gvtoc xal todc’ gory, 8 Aéyouev xara cupBeByxos atttoy. 
10 TG yap xatd cuufeByxds dv ev tots abtots, Stay ws altiors %, xatd cup- 
BeByxds attiov dv ely. Stav yao emi ct aitig éxaxohovdion tt, wh tod 
tToUTO Yeveadat Xaptv t7s atlas avays, tHte tobtov tod Tp ph OL Tei 


wate oomBeByxds altiny Agyerat TH THOT; DeNah, TovTeatty OOx attiov apa. 80 


exaxohouDijoav a, avaitiws & yeveto" ov Yap 8.’ olxetav aitiav. todo 
15 GE Ev wsy tots extds altiots Yevousvoy THY TOY HY énotyaey xal th adto- 
watov, év G& tais ev piv tT) ey Futv. atria 149 ev ‘piv ucts doxet 
xai eos elvat tis Mpoatpecsws, Ghia, xatdoov xai év tobtots dott td fa 
GV, Kata Tossdtov xal ev tH moompdoe, 81d xal npoatonducda god? Ste 
tavta, bv % altia ob mpoxataBéBarcar ev Fuly bY doddvetay xa dtoviav 


0 tH¢ Ovytys pocews* dsl yap Av dusiws ext tois adtots gxvodueDa. GAAd 85 


H too a OvVT95 PUD, ws etrov, év ols dv 7 taba, depmnipettan THY adtd- 
Tyta. nat oy xata ta abta asl évépyetav. & obv dvaiting xat py mpobnap- 
Zobors aitias mpoatpobpela, tadta éotwy th Asyopevat 2p’ Fyty, dv xat th 
dvtuxeipevd ott Suvata Gta to thy altiav py mpoxavaps BrAyobat, Ftts mpo- 
% Umapyousa navtws dv tob yevdabar todto thy dvdyxyy mapetyev. 81d 
Ta0TA OAKS tives xal MEpuKITES es Guotws zal év tots abtats eect 


mrpévor DI peEOvESs ney yyvovtat ae Tas aAvaltious ™poaipécets. 40 


Eotty 6& to wh dv eyKexpapsvoy Tots odaty ote TOAAOIS, OUTE, av ols 
Eotl, TOAD tt, GAA xal ev Xtyats THY OvTWY xal oMiau: Tay Te yap 
30 Ovtwy ay TOOTOIE, év ots tO Hn aiStov (toto 6 date to ep THY YTV, 
ual 6 tomes obtos Ehdytotés eotty ws mpds maven tov xdouov- ef yap 
HY Sree hoyov énéyet xatd tods dotpohoyous ™pos Toy arava 
odpavoy, nepl tautyv 62 xai ta av tadty tO Hy ov, Tepl ao) navy av 


ety): xat ev tobcots 6é duubpids mws ott xat odxétt noAd. ev 140 Tots év 4 


35 yeveoet ovaty to wev él modd Zari, od 7 pbats sie Gaov o& BER EADE, 
Tat THs pocews xal tHe Suvduews adbtis mpds td 2é avatyxys TH xaT’ ad- 
Be ytyveodar iivoueye (todd éott to én’ Zhattov, dv mb td dvbey Suevoy 
xat Gwe eyewv), nept todd gott xal F x and tod pH ovtos dobéveia. “odte 
apa év tots 8& dvdyxys dott to ph dv (dtd odd8 Td evisydpsvov), obds 

5 tO év totic énl nord, uabdcov odtws eyet, Gd’ ev tots dvcexstpevots ab- 


toils. taita 6¢ dott ta én’ Ehattov’ év tobtore bf Bort uot ca TOYS 50 


sa 


oe 
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xa abtopata xal xvpiws Aeyousva éy’ Fuiv. dv yap npoatpéoswy F pdots 


™~ r ad ~ ‘ m™ 2 + ul 

7, aywyat xat Eby eorly attra, adtar cits é—' Fuiv héyovtar ws dt Fpa@v 
~ é td 

ytyvousvat, Pf avaitio. ds xata 7H py Ov adtar Set td xuptwe Asyopsvoy 


3 cow fed i ad 4 ‘4 1 ¥ 5 
ep’ Fuiv oUtTws swCovotv, yryvouevat Gta GUGews aodgverav xual cote TO 


16 


Lily 


20 


ép’ Ftv todto, od xal th dvttxetusvov évedéyeto xpnehécilat tov todto 


npoyprjuevoy. td odv Ota | tiv tod wy Ovtos Snape etyotevyxds THY 159 


cuvéystay tay aitiwy tiv év yuiv to ep’ Tutv uatéyet, xal tadTyY THY 

xwpay syst, aitiov yryvousvoy av ais tb avayxatov emcdchormev attiov dia 
™~ W ~ Ww wh f ‘ , 

tYy toO py vtos ev TH Over pitiy te xal ovpTAOKyy, 
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T@v napa Aptatotédous rept tod eo’ Fuiv. 


T@y yryvopévwy te xal ouvictaydvoy ond t7¢ elas Suvduews tis 5 
év TH Yevyt omuate syyryvouevys dnd t7s mpds th Hetoy yertvidcews, 
yy xal odow xadodusv, titwtatov avlpwmoe gate: wovev yap xexatved- 
VAXEV TOUTO THY TYGs tY¢ tehslotatys tov doyix@v duvduewv, adty 6€ 
éott vols, xat povov doyyy Anytxty ever, nal) Fv Bovdedecbal te xat 
Cytety Sovatat xept tv mpaxtéwy adtw, xual ob napandyjoudv gott tots 10 
ahdats Cots, & tH wh xotwwvely ti tordode Suvduews anya xahodpey, 
Taig mpoomintovaats wavtactarc éEnducva te xal cuyxatatibépeva xuat avete- 


9 tdotws Exactov, dv npattet, mondvta. 6 yap avopwnos wovov tav ahhwy 


Cwv peta THY mpoonecodcay abt wavtactay mept tives we Tpaxtéov 
atos te Entety nept adtod xat Bovdrsdecbar, ette ypy ovyxatatitectar tu 
wavévtt, site xal uy. Povdevodusvos Gb xal xolvas oStwe bpud xal ext 
TH TPATTELY Ff UH Mpattety Onotepsvs xal Omdtepov mpoexpivey ex tis 13 


* ) Arc ¥ ey i aes | ~ 4 fd C ~ ‘a ‘ La a &e 3 Ot ~ Tt) 
30 BovAys Epyetat. Gta todTo xal povev tav Cowy andvtwy éo autw 


173 


a 


10 


é Vv o 4 ~ 4 é ry 4 ~ 4 +P , w 
TpAttery EYEL, Gt xal too wR ToartSty TO adtd toOTO THY skovalav Eyet. 
ée” gavtm yap ¥ alpeots tiv mpaxtéwy, et ye Bovdsdectar nal xptvery 
éy’ Exvtp. ott yap th ep’ abt tO adtd (tH) apyyv te xal altiov 

f Ltd } ¢ 7 v ps 4 Pl] cc ~ 
morntixdy elvat todtmv, @ pausv elvar én abtm. eo 68 ta bo” Fuiv 
év cabtats, meol & xal td Bovdedsolat. ~Povdcvduea 88 odte wepl tay 
yeyovotwy outs mepl tv dvtwy 7Oy, CAAM mepl tiv pedddovtwy xal avde- 
youcvey yevéodar xat wy ysvéoiot, xal civ citta Steven, tata yao old 
te bo’ tpdv xpaybyval te xal py. ev todtats dow xal tH ey July, 20 
xual cottv dpyy xal altia tiv 8 adbtod mpattopdvuv 6 avbpwros, todto 
Tapa t7s plasms etatpetav Eywv nape ta GhAa mavta Ta ytyvdueva mobs 
abtis, Stt xal povev Aoytxsy Bott pdcer xat Bovdrevtixdv. td yap Aoytxdv 
é pod ¥ 4 T y a ? nt: ¥ 4 é r ? ¥ f r 2 > en fe 
vy tobtw tH elvar eye. ef B& doyy pev FH aitla todtwv, my gor arta, 
6 8& avbpwros apyn thy noattousvuy On’ adtod, xal attins todtwv &v 
¥ ¥ 7 ae ARN a ~ \ ? v A v 
ety. sizep obv apyyy apy7s Cytetv te xat héyew atonnv (6b yap ect 
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athaS dpyyn todo, 90 gotty dpyy ws addy), 008° By tis mpnatpdoews 
xual tHs Bovdyaeds te xal toads xplsews tod te avilpwmnv attiov &hdo 
15 TL Totytixdv xpoxavaBeBAyucvoy ety (0d yap Av ect dpyh ugvn), adds 
ty wey npattoucvuy bp’ abtod abtds aitios xual 7 xplats te ual mxpoat- 


| taal 


pects xal 7, noiytizy TovtTwy altia, adtaHyv 6% éxelvv odugtt GdAo tt. 
(ap apy} piv tadta, obx eotty Sf tis xupiws Aevnugvys doyys dpyy, <e 
wat attiov (od wsv yap elvat xal ysvéctar thy avOpwndv got tts dpyt 
20 to5 Ot tade 7 tade npoatpsiaar ob, xal todto yap stvat coutéer adc 
th thy tordvds Eye Sbvapty dv adtw) fF. th yap Ere xual ypyciuov av ely 
76 Bovdedeodat, ef rpoxataBeBdyucvac Evyotusy thy npattousve tas aitias: 
mos 6 @v ect tHv dAkwy Cowv timtdtspov dvOpwnros ely dyprotou tod 
Bovdedeadat gavévtos; aypyotov 32, ef wy eo’ Fpiv ely th ex tHS Bovdys 
2 npoxptvat wt xual to mpoxpriéy édgodat. tO pv yao héyew altiav chy 
wavtaotay to) PBovAsbeabar mept tod wavevtng obdsy dtomey, td 88 xa! 
qnd mpattew tode te pH THY Bovdyv, GhAd tHy oavtaciav altiaadar avat- 
petv dott tiv Bouhkyy, Fv te Eyonev ws adans twvds thy pavtaaiav altiav. 
oz el tod wey Bovredecdar td gaviv attiov, tis 8& xpfasws 4 Boudry, 
80 tHe 88 Spurs 7% xplots, % G& Opyy thy npatioudvwy, obd8y gv tobtots 
gotiv avaitiov. donep 6& th Bovdedecdar tod ep’ Fuiv elvad te derxtexdy, 
aitws xal to patayweboxev ent xpaybetaty trotv xal adbtods xal thy abray 
afpeaw alti@cbary paotupioy yap 7% totadty altia tod xat tod xpatar 
Tite Th manpavudvoy Tude tyv altiav eyewv, ch 62 AAAo te Cotety atcinv 
Bb to) whos tt ax tHe Povdys mpoxpivar dvestv gon thy Bovdyy. td yao 
elvat tH Bovdedeadar év ted ddvacbar xptvew te xal atpstodar td pavdy 
éx tis Bovdys dpiotov. 6 6% todto tH Bovdys dpatpHv dvopa Povdys 
xatadetter povov. td yap hévety navtwy tHv éxtds meptestatwy Ouoiwy 
y tabta aipyosobad twa, % xat mpdbetv, % OH dvattiws gosodal ua, tHd- 
Stwy 6& to wey avattins te yiyveobar dddvatov eivar, td 68 tadta aipst- 
oBat tiv adtéy nepreatmtwy Setxtixdy elvar tod ta extds attia xdpia 
tay Op Fp@v npattougvey elvat, oby Sytds. odte yap avayxy ta adta 
aipetabar thy avopwrov del thy adtay neprectdtwv andvtwy, ovte dval- 
tins 7] mpaitc, el ph xara ta abtad viyvorto. 7 yap Bovdy ual 7 npoai- 
10 pests xal 7 xpiats xal 6 avbpwros tHs toradtys mpdtews aitios, Exwy ev 
adotm tHy ebovolay tod Bovdedecthar mepl tHv mepteatdtwy, Eyer xal vd 
Oivacbar &x thy adtihy pH ta adtad atpetadar, xual todto nbn dAdyws c- 
etat, ob8¢ dott aityua td Aeyduevov. ef wey yap Fv els 6 oxonds adtd, 
mpos Ov thy dvavopav tis xpisews erotetto, eddoyov Fv dno thy abta&y 
is del tadvdv abtdv alpeicbar thy adtyy ye oyéow eyovex del xal ouddr- 


tovTa Tpds- Tov mpoxe(uevay adtdd cxondv, mpds Ov Opdv enoretto | thy 160r 


ploy abtav. émel 8¢ dott mhelw ta tédy, muds & BAdtwv thy xplaw 
ual thy atpeaw thy npaxtéwy moettar (xal yap td 70b xal td avupdony 
ual th xahdv eyet mpd dofadudy), tata S& adAyjwy Siapéper, 0d neivea 
2 68 th neptsotata dyolav thy sygow Byer mpds todtwy Exact, thy xplaw 
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abta@y xal chy é¢ abta&y afpeotvy movodpevos moth wey mpde 1d 700, nord 
G& mpds td xahdv, ahdote 88 nmpds th cuupdpnv xal odx del tadta npdéer 
0068 del tadta aipyceta: thy adbthy meprestmtwy andvtwy, AAN éxdotoce 
tata ta mods tov xpthevta cxnndv pddtata auvtelvety Soxodvta. Adntzn 
256’ dy Sta todtou xal 6 ty pavracia tHy altlav dvatifels tay xpatto- 
wévwv Adyos, Stott mapa td patvouevov awewov adtp oddsle av tr mpatbar 
nové. mhelous yap ot axonal, mpds obs 7% the vavtacias upto. de O8 
008’ ef td adbta afpoitd ws thy adt&v nepteotmtwyv, Foy toitp xal Td 
xaryvayxacuevns aipsiabar tadta Exevar xai to sivat THs upicsws tH exrds 
BO attiar 0 Exdotns yap alpésews Eveotivy abtov Setxvivar xpd td mpatar 
xai mpoxptvat yé tt xat 1 dvttixstevov Eddabar duvauevove od yap we ad 
Suvdwevog xal ta dvttxe(ueva todtors Edgar atpsitat tadta, ahN ds ev- 
hoya pahhov adtai Soxodvta. ekeotiv yodv adbi@ abtd th wh xacyvayxa- 
oucvyy tyy alpeoty sivat BovdyDeve Ostcal note xual mpd¢ cota ‘orAove- 
5 xyoavett xal tb wy Goxodv eddoyow Ehéobar. ett, et wh del thy Ziv gouay 
Gyorot, xa’ Fv Bovdevopeda, odx ast ta adbta aipyodpela éx tiv xspts- 
StwTwY Gvtwy oLolwy. ef O& thy adtHy epteatwtwy tois avouoints od 
tay abtHy 7 afpects, S¥Aov ws xal tis tay Ouolwy alpgcews aitia ob ta 
Repteotwta Gpoa dvta, aA’ w meptdotyxey dv Suows aitw. Gdws 84, 


Gtt doriy te do’ Futv, metpiobar Serxvivar Sid Adywv odtws evapyts ov, 


odx elddtwy xptvev dott 5 te yebptwov xal td pyr S%7jdov yap tot, ws 


b 


10 


16 


Epapev,, 2x mo\hGv, 8x tod Bovdcdsobat, 2x tod pstavostv, ¢x tod oup- 20 


Bovdedeobat, ax tod xataytyvwoxety trvdy, 2x tod npotpenety, ex to enat- 
5 veiv, &x tod eye, Ex tod trav, ex tod xohaletv, éx-tod dtiddoxew, ox 
to xehevetv, éx tod uaveedcoda, éx tod evysotar, éx tod shifew, ex td 
voundeteiv. Srws yap tobtots xal tis totobtOIs 6 THs tiHY avopdrwy 
fiiog ypwpevos paptupst prddv odtws tdwov elvar tod avopwrov napa tx 
Gdha Cia ws td 29 Fuiv. See 88 xal tod norol yevectar td Flos adtol 
10 thy dpyyy eéyousv, 8 a xual tas aipgcets dtapdpnvs rotobpsda, d7hov ex 
tou Sta thy ebav Fuds monde yiyvecbat, tmv 6&8 e0@v ta rAsiota oo’ 
wiv slvat. xat yap ef ta mp@ta tes poydynpds ehiodety wats av ett, 
GMa obast ye navtes avOpwrot Stopatixol tiv xahay elow teActodusvor. 
addsic yodv xatd pba Eywy dvewoytds got, tiva udv dart Sixaa, tive 
15 6 adina, xal viva wey xara, tiva 88 aloypd. add’ odd’ du ex tod 20i%s- 
obal xws FH tHy xak@y 7 tHy aloypwy ylyvovtat mpoapettxol te nal xpaxtt- 


ei 


xol, add8 todto adtobs AavOdver. of yoUv doxyoal tt xai pafeiv Bovds- s0 


usvor éxt th dia thy EdGv adtobs mpodyety ta npoxetevy tosmovrat, 
as 00x ayvoobvtes THY tv eBay foyby mpds td tidy npoxstpevwy TUyya- 

? 1 vn vr 1 ~ 4 \ = f 
0 yetv, tive yap adyAov, Ott Gia to Ta Gwppovixa olety nepryivetat tH 
cwppovetv; ef 6& prjte ta xahd toils xata how eyouaw ett xal prddxw 
da xaxlav menypwpevors $ obx ayvosita. 7% ye O04¢ 7 ee’ aba ay’ 


4 


co» ? = > 4.” ¥ ~ 1 
yuiv te xal yrwputos, 80’ tylv av ety xal td mowis yivecdar ta by 


ual tas Bers xtycacdar, ao’ dy 7 tade (7 téde) alpyoopeba te ual mpdén- 35 
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2 uev. at 8 ebputar te mpds tiva xal gputat gor’ Av év tH olxs(a pdact 

trp@aw thy avOpwrov, mpds edxohwtépay dvdAybw tobtwy suvtshoucy 
rr anil Lad 
udvov 7 yahenwtépav, mpdc & mspbxaciv ev te xal xaxws. Taow yap 
A i v ? 
avOpdrats tots xatd post te Eyovaty xal aatpomots ent tiv xpiow te 
ual thy atpeav Sovatdv dpetyy xryoacdar xal dovatdv de’ abtod. Ord 
f 


30 xOhA@v xahk@e nphs ap|etyy nepuxdtwy gavddrepsy tives Tepuxdtes auetvous 
3 


vtyvovtat Tohhdxts chy evdstav tis podsws lacdusver vi map’ adtay 40 
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‘H wy, xat th abtiuatoy, Set pév dary av cols odow, txavy, mept aut@v 

4 xowh tay dvipecrwy npddytts paptupoian, ti o€ note duty Exdtepov 
‘ ~ ~ fad x. / 

abray xual mspt viva tv dvtwy, odxdh’ of rohhal tis t@v dedcyuevwv 


~ wat 4 = 
5 Stdacxaklas xdpior. adte yap Bavtois ovte aAAyAnts suupwvodaw rept 4 


cHvés, cuppwyndvres av tH mept tod elvan exdrepov abtéy Gdby. aktav 
sotvuv anratyout, ts 0’ 4, bats adbtay nal nept tia thy dvemv yiyve- 
rat, doxet tolvoy av tis [absets] alcians xal tadca xaraptbpetatar xal 
“ap 4, thyy alicia Boxet thy ytyvopdvev dnd toyys, xal th abtopatoy tay 
10 towwdtwy, évrwv tolvuv altiwy tertdpwv, nepl cy noddduts Fulv Agyerv 
Eos, tod te Ghtxod xal tod xatd th eldos, xal tod motyttxod, xal tod 


’ f é td ¥ nis = 
néhovs, av tobrors dvdyxy xadusivev sxdtepov elvat, st ye dottv atta, ws 60 


udv odv DAyy thy thyyy xal to abtduatoy oddels Sv altidoatto thy yLyvo- 
udvwy dt adtd, od yap Omoxeluevdy wt ¥ tym, OYypattlopevdy te xal 
15 eldonninduevov Ond twos ds Ohy, Onoudvovan yap aOvy Osyeta wh stdos 
uni orw alta tv yryvopsvwy ds evundpyovan tats 86 abtay yeynvasty, 


4 ~ ~ mf * ~ - . 
¥, G8 thy nal to abtiuatov ev tis | On adta yryvoudvors ade Esty Ev- 160s 


undpyov' 7) yap abtd tobto ytyvopsvoy xate tOyyy eyst tHy ztoyyy ey 
adta* 61a Tadta G3 030" we slods te ual tO tl Fy elvar altia tadca this 
030 adtd' to ubv yap eldos evundoyst tH ob altiov gatt, yeyvousvoy gy 
<7 hy xat pévov, todtwy 68 oddztepov. aAAG Ty 60d" ds téhns xat th 
ob Evexev attiov % toyy te xal td adtéuatov’ sddevl yap tiv yyvougveny 
¥, cbyn oxonds' Exdotp pv yap ty yLyvousvo Zvexév tivns (wptousvos 
h oxonts, doptatov 68 tobctwy Sxdtepov. ahha wiv ef ev pxdevl tay tory 
xs altiwy tedtwv gotly % wy, F obdevds Zot alcia, % ely dv av ois navy: 
cinots. xal phy tw motytind atti tivos Evexev motel ta yryvousva mpns 
abta@y, xa forw abrals dmpisugvey tw tehos mpoxsluevev, Insp 7 te Gusts 
aa 4, téyvy xat 7 npoalpeats, oddevl 8 todrwy tabtoy Guts Th adbtéuativ 
nde ¥, thym ado ydp te mapd tadta todtwy Exdrspov elvar doxet, xal 
n0 7a udv gory dprouéva, xal as’ cptoudvay ayer tt, dotatay ad xal ddor- 
otov td THs TtOyys. ef by Soxet pdv altid tevwv elvat, pydevt d€ éort 
tay aitiwy tadtd, xvduvedet 7 yd Shas elvar, % aAAos tts altiwy cpd- 


10 
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Toe Cytytéos. prot Gkws pwéev odv déyew elvar adta dtomov, apdypata 
togabtyy loybv év tots odaw eyetv mematsuuéva, adhdos S¢ tis xot’ av 
ety mapd tobs mpostpyugvove tpdmouc altiwv; prymot obv, eel tay 
aitiwy ta pév éott xaf? abto, t2 58 xatd ovpBeByxds (Zo yap tive xat 
xata avppeByxds alta: td yap tH xad? abtd xal xvpiws alti tid; 
cuuBeByxds xata ouufeByxds aittov, xal abtd todto xporyoupévws Fy 
aitov,  todto ocuuBeByxc. 6 pev yap latpds atttos xa’ abtd tic 
bytelac, & 8 Aeuxds xatd ovuPeByxds, ef ety tH lacpw todto cupBeByxds° 
TO yap cupPeByxds tH movodvtr norytixdy atttov xatd copBeByxde> ett 
xata cup feByxds 6 latpds norntrxdy altiov, isyvdtytos pépe elmetv, Av a5 
Oytalopévy todto 4 couBeByxds), @mel tofvuv dori tHv altiwy ta pev 
xa’ abcd, ta S& xatd cupBeByxds, xal av tots xa? abta aitiors ody 
15 olov te teDévar thy thy, av tots xat&d auuPeByxds Av ely. ta pdv yap 
@ptopeva ob xatd oupBeByxds dv ely, ta Sb xata ovpbeByxds goprora te 
zal dotata, Onotov xal td tHe thyys elvat orAst’ déprota yap ta tH xa)’ 
abtd xat xvpiws alti cupBeByxévat Suvdvsva, @ movta xal adta xavx 
cuuBesyxds attie yiyvera. GAN el xatd oupBeByxos alttioy % thy, Set 
2 cwvt thy xuplws altiwy Aeyoudvey adthy cupBeByxévat. nel odv Soxet 
Totytixdy elvat tivos h thyy (ta yap xata tdynv dxd toyys gapey ~fyve- 
obal te xal yeynvévat), thy noiytixdy altiwy til tadta Ondpyew dvdyny, 
et ye qpuddtet tyy ydpav tiv altiwy. aAAd why ta xvplws alta mory- 
tix pdats te xual téyvy xal mpnalpeors, movea pby yap ta xuplws dpt- 
2% opevug norytixd Evexd twos téous ta mpde adtav ytyvdueva roret, dpéi- 
ev 88 maven ta tivog Bvexev yryvdueva ond todtwy yryvduevd tevos: 
tobtwy dpa til ouuBdByxev H thyy. mel 8& Soxet ev tots npoatpetixcis 
elvat ta xata tOyyv, (cadta yap dnd rdyys ylyvecdal gaye, dv yaw 
xdv nposhoipeba tt mpdbar mpds td tuyety abtév, de’ div thy edrusiay 
80 héyouey, 7 Tpos to py tuyelv, dv chy buatuylav xatyyopodusv), ely dv 
7% thyyn tots xara mpoalpeaw ytyvoudvars &nduevay, xal av radtos altia 
ard oupfeByxds, Srav yap npdrrovely tt xatd npoalpeaw Fulv draveyoy, 
Hy tO mpoxsipevoy tédog xara thy mpoalpesty, ahho O¢ te xatd cuubsirxds 
yévytat, ¥ xara mpoaipea yevoudvy mods altla tod dnavejoaveds pdy, 
3500 mpoxerpevon &¢, ddyousv 8b code’ amd toyye yeyovdvaty coi [ce] yap 
GAGNTOVTL KATA Tpoaipeaty toO putsbcar yadpw av dnavryoy ex tod axa- 
ntetv }ycavpod tivos etpects, and thyns payév thy ebpecty tod Byaavpnd 
yeyovévat: odx dnd thyys 42, ef codtov ydpw Eoxantevy, tote pdv yap 
dv Fv ob xata oupBeSyxds th oudrtetv tHs ebpésews attiov, Gane obdd 
57d gutedoat, viv 6& xata aouPeByxdc, ob yap tobtov yop ayivero. F 
yobv thy7y gotl to xaTa mpoatpecty ywouevov, Stay attidv tivos yévytat 
xara cuuBeBynxds, adptatov 6&8 det attiov obtwe t6 twos ydpty ytyvdpevoy 
~lyvorto, xal ety dv f twyn altia xath cupBeByxds- ody arhds 54, GAN 
gy tots motyntixnts tote Evexd tou yryvoucvots, xal todtwy av tots xara 


on 


t 


Oo 


10 mpoaipectv. 06 yap Agyopev td and thyys ev tois xata wdatv yryvousvots, 
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Bi 


85 
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Grav ahAo tt Tapa tov tis pboews cxordy yevytat, Monep ta tépatas 
xat yap todtwy gol pev td post yryvopevov xata cupfeByxb atttov’ od 
yy toyys toot. GAN’ 006” div ta xata téyvyy yryvoueva xata cuuBe- 
Byxds attix yivetar, ws énl tH tHv Sactpopwv, ov6e xl todtwv H tdy7 
Is thy altiav fyet. ev tots xatd mpoatpeow apa, ws epapev. Gtav pay ody 
wt) ylyvouevov xata Tpoatpectvy deftod tivos xata cupPeByxds attiov yév7- 
Tal, wo TH oxantety tio ebpicews tod Dycavpod, sdtuyiay toto Agyousy, 
Otay 3& addon, Suctvyiav: ofov el oxdntwy Ox tivos Epretod byyDely 
tte évy abt te oxdatsty ebpebgvtos, obx avtos émttydeion thy ahkws toi 
20 tér0v mpds Epmetd toiadta’ ef yap mAvyjous avtog EpxetGy dd diputtev 
drepiaxéntws, ob toyn todtm THs mAyyys altia, GAN’ aBovodia tre olxela 
xal droovoysia. xal td pv tyc thyy%s tolodTOV te xal oUtwe attiov, td 
6k adténatov elwOev pdv xal art t&v and thyys yryvousvey xatyyopst- 
ofa, ob phy dAhd padov anil tov gdcer, Stay yap tH ytvoudvp pdaer 
25 GhAo tt StaxohovOyoy, AAAa ph tO 0b yaprv eyiveto, abtoudtm¢ toto hé- 
youev yeyovéval, Gonep ta tépata. Otay yap py ob ydpiv téAoue yfyve- 
tat td ytyvdluevov picer yevytat, pdatyy xal adto héyouev yeyoveval, xat 
t) énaxohoudyoav adtp, tt xatad cupBefyxds attiov td patyy yeyovds 
éotiv, adtowatws papsy yeyovevat. xal anh@s mav 1d tH xata daw 
39 éraxodoubFcav yeyvopsvp, oOx Gv ob yapty eylyveto, adtopdtws Adyetat 
yeyovevar, obtws 6 xateveyBels AfPos xal odtws mus meadbv, ws én’ ad- 
tod xabéCeatar Sdvacbar, adtopatws tivde tHy Béaw ecyev exaxndou)7- 
Gacav ty puaxy tod Aifov ta thy Bapdtyta xatapopg. Suoiws xal 4 
udv bia thy tpophy 2dbby ent tovde tov torov Irno;, awieis 62 did todzs 
5dnd t&yv noheutwy xal yap todtp 7 pusiny tis tpopys opstts tis ow- 
thpias altia, obx @Abdvee tod cwBFvar yap. to Sb Acyew thy thyyy 
aitiav adyhov dvOpwnivy Aoycpd obx eon pdaw twa thyys ttHeuzvwy, 
GAN év ty tev dvbpm@rwv mpde ta aitta more oydoer thy toy7v selva Ae- 
yovtwy, eotar te obtwe te abtd tw psy and toyys, tH 8 90, Stay 6 
10 pev abtod ywwoxy thy altiav, 6 68 ayvo7. npoogte te eet mAeiw tod 
adtod atta, ef ye tetpaym@s, adv ta wey evdgyetat twas eldevat, ta 68 17}, 
7 adtd te Gua tH adtq xual and thyns xal ody) and cyys Eatat, dv cd 
wey tiva tev altiwy adtod ywwpily, ta 6& ayvoy: 0d yap Subpiota napa 
thy nmotépov téyv altiwy ayvotav f thyy. ef yap Aéyotev wy tiv tow 
15 avOpwrots attiav adyhov elvar tHy toyyy, GAA thy xabddov naawv.avOpw- 
mots, 008° Shwe elvat tt ovyywpotey av thy thyny, Stddvtes te elvat pav- 
ttxyy xal tov ddxhwv Soxodvtwy elvat tots aAdotg yvwottaty abthy tr- 
Sépevor. ef yap todto Stopilew Bovdopevor Acyotev thy ddyhov tote av- 
exrotypoaty altiav thynv, Eotat xata toUtov tov Adyov xual tad uath tas 
2 émtotypas te xal téyvag ytvoweva tois avemtotypoaiy te xal atéyvors and 
cbyns. obte yap 6 wh téxtwv oldev tidy textovixy tHY altiav, ob) 4 
Uy povarxds tiv povotx@yv, obte dhAos tte a@teyvos ta tH téyvys’ av 
yap tH tac altias elSdvar tiv ytyvoudvy xata téyvyy % téyvy. 
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MANTISSA XXV dyer, ual tis 7, takis ev toic odaw tic sluapuevys, mdvta ta ytyvéueva 
ua? eivappdvyy ylyvecdor déyew. GAA’ aretdy rds of navy ty elpap- 
Tlept elpappévne. ugvyy amiBowusvor év tats xata tov Blov mpageoty éxelvy palvovtar mavta 


xemiotevxévat, | (fxavdv yap tad Dds payousvavs aotots dnopivat tobs ta 16lv = 181 
Wevdy nemiotevecvous héyewv) abtov Fuas dvwhev apeaugvous lBetv, tis mote 
dotwy h pbsts ths elpappdvys xat av tiow xal péypt néicov thy tayby 
yet. xal mpotév ye mept tiva tHv dvtwy eddnyov adbthy deysty sivat, 

5 Stacxebddusba: todto yap pavepdv yevdmevov mpd Epyov yevyjastar xal mpds 
ta aa tH Crtodpeva wept adbt7c. to pév abv maow tote odatv émtdacsw 5 
abtyy xat ndvta héyew elvar ta ovta xa)’ elpappéevyv, duotws aida te 
xal uy, ote eddoyov ahAws odff Oxd tHv duvodvtwy padtata tHY sipap- 
udvyv do altiay tHv ytyvouévey amdvtwy opohoyobpevov. obtTe yap tH 

10 dia xaf’ efpapuévyy elvar toradtyy Aéyetv edAoyov' yeholoy yap to Thy 
Stdpetpov dodupetpov tH mAcvpa Aéyew elvar xad’ elyappevyy, 7 1d tpl- 
ywvov Sid todto Sualy dphaic toac eye tao évtds ywviacs, xal xafodoo 
tH del xara ta abta xal woadtws Eyovta odSapis evdoyov xad’ eipap- 10 

5 pits Th THs Toyys 0 xvpsl, pyte tt uaMdov ta THs yvbuys te xal ths uévyy obtws yew Aéyetv. GAN’ obd8 ta yryvOpsva ma&vtas Goa yap xal 
olxetas TMpoatpecews Eppwrat, émt THY cluapuévyy te ws xpyopbyetov Tt 15 tobtwy edtaxtév te xal dptopévnv eyet thy yevectv te xal ulvyaty, etw 


179° 95 [ept t7¢ elwappévans attov entoxédactar, th té date xal ev tive tiv 

Ovtwy. td pdv yap elvat te thy eluapuevyy, ixavas H xowwh thy avbpw- 

Twv aoviotnow mpodybie (% yap bats od xevdv 0068 aotoyov' 4 yap 
"Avakayépas obx déidmiotos dvtipaptupaiv tH nowy Soy: Agvet yap obtds 25 

ye, pdtv elvat thy eluappévnv ddws, GAN elvar xevdv toOto tobvoua), tH 

30 6€ mot’ éotty xal év tiaw, odxéf 4 tov avbpdrwy mpddyts fxavh todto 

pyvooat. ouvte yap GAdyAots OUtE abtotc mepl tose cuupwveiv Sdvavtar. 

Tpos yap TOvS xatpads xal taco Teptotacets xal THY nepl tHe eluapucvys 

180 ustaBadAover Gofav. nots pev yap anapdBatov te xal avandépactoy thy 
cluapuevyy tiDsvtat, xal ma&vea ye th-te dvta xal ta yryvdueva rotac- 80 

Govctwy adbty, ote 88 eat adciv xal 6 napa thy eluappévyy dxodoar 

ToAhaxts AeyOvtTwy, xal TO Tapa woipav. xal ws emt td mhetotov ofc pey 


xaragevyoua, ty aitiay tHvy ph dedvtws menpayuevwv FH Tpattopévov 
gautois ap’ abtav én’ éxelvyv petapgpovtes, xal mavta yé paciw outot 


tote yivecdat xad’ eluappévyv, petamecodans 88 t7> tUyns abtois ext td 35 


1 


i=) 


Bérttav, obxete Ext t7c abtys Bobyc pevova: ols 6& ta tHe olxelas yva- 
uns Seba xal tadty oovwpda ta mapa tH¢ thyns, els Eautobs paddov 7 
tiv elyapusvyy tv altiav thy ytvoudvey avamovaty. aAdor 8 ad thy 
wey Seki@y andvtwy 7 Eavtods 7 tO Detov alte@vtar, ext 88 tote yefpoaty 
entBod@vrar tHy elpapwevyy. ial O¢ tives xal yortec avBpwrot, oftives 
15 xatavoyoavtes. thy tHv TohA@y dobevetav mepl thy tio etwapyevyc xat 
thy xat adthy yryvousveyv xptawv, xal td padtov abtéiv dtd otdautiav xal 
TO pyoty abtots ouvetdevar deftdv moos nfottv too mavtwy thy auaptave- 
wevoy thy siuapucvyy atriaiobar drogatvovtat nav td ytyvopevov yivve- 
ofa xa eluapuévyy, xal téyvyv Sroxptvovtal twa toradtyy, xa? Fv 


/ 


cast otol te elvat mavta rpoytyvwboxety te xal mpowyvdew ta Orwoody 
gojueva, tH pydty adtay yfyveotat ywpls avayxrns tds, Fv eluapudvyy 
héyaovowv’ xal AaBdvtes Borxfobs tabs xal t%¢ téyvys abtots aitfouc, dva- 
ne(dovaw tobs mAc(otoug tHv avopwrwy, év talc meptatdceoty adtots émt- 
zi}guevot xat tals cupoopais, povov obx ebyopevors todd’ odtws eyov 
wavyval, xatd tiva tpiByyv te xat mepl ta totadta cdvecty xal ti¢ av tHic 
torabtote axodovdias Bewplav mpodéyovtes ebotéyus tid THY tol OdTWs 
eyovaty axchoddws ecouevwyv, do 8H Todt’ bx tHe téyvys tis nepl thy 
elpapyévyy éyew Aéyovtes wrobobs odx ddtyous rtp tis toadtys xaxote- 
yvlas exdéyovtes, aopevws abtots tiv metpwpdvuy S8dvrwy ws Bonbnts 
30 xal auvyyopots thy ofxe(wy auaptyudtwv. ot xal tobe mAelotous Tay dv- 

Dpwrwv avanene(xacty St adpyfav apepévous tod axonelv, Ory Trott tadta 


bo 
qn 


the 


= 


nixtet xal tadta tHq eluappévyc. od yap xa’ elpapudvyy O FAtos év 
yetpeptvatc F fepwats tponaics yiyvetar, ob Exactoy tay dotpwv stpap- 
ugvyy aittav éyer tHs olxsias popdc, aN’ eotty wonsp xata td elvar xat 
thy obaiav eheddepa tie totadtys altiac, oOtws 88 xual xata tas olxetas 


0 évepye(as. 8d tHv pay diBlwv % xara ta abta xal daadtws del ytyvo- 15 


udvwv addevds attinv 7 eluapudvy, Soxet & ev toic ev yevdcs xal pops 
tys elpappevys Epyov elvar. av yap tots emitydelors daov ent tH] puotxy 
mapacxery, mpds TA avtixetpeva tHe eluappevys loxbs elvar Soxet, ev da- 
tépw tiv avtixetpevwy xatéyouga abta xal qvhdttovem xatd twa tokens 


IF ha _~ ~~ 4 
95 dxohoudiav. & yap obx By obtws Eyor avev tis eluappevys, tadta Taps 


cic eluappévys av tide tH tober puddtrecar Soxet- tovadta d€ eottv 
odx Ghia ttva tOv dvtwy F% ta ev yeveder xat obopa: Gots evtadiba v0 
mov xat to tH elpapugvys. ret 8&8 xal todtwy ta wey xara téyvyy 
te xal Adyov teyvixdv tiva, ta 6& xatad mpoatpertv, ta 6&8 xata dary 


30 yéyverat, oxentéov av tiotvy todtwy to tHe eluapucvys, |ef py otov te 


dy mdowv. ta pay ody xara téyvny yyvopeva xa’ eluapydvyy sivat 
ce xual ylyvecbar Adyew odSapds tals nepl tis eluapycvys Solas cuvep- 
Bév° yehotov yap td thy xdtvyv 7 te Baiflpov xal’ sipappévyy yeyo- 
vévar Aégyewv, 7 thy Adpav Fpydodar xal’ eluappevyv: obtw yap epodusy 2% 


35 nacay téyvyv elvapwévyy. add’ 008’ chy mpoatpects artia, tadta xaf)’ 


eiuappévny av ety: todtwy yap év Fpiv h apyy, add obx egwhev, 
7 && elpappévy, odx av fuive xal yap ef xal nepl tabta eotw h etpap- 
pévy, mepl & xal td ep’ Ftv, AAA Addo yé ott tod ep’ Fpiv. doar 
petéov dpa tho eluapuévys xal t&v ev yevéoer ta ytyvopeva xara téyvyy 
te xal cpoaipestv. todtwy 8 apypyyévwy Aoindv xatahe(netar tadta, ols 
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5% bots the yevécews altia, év ols 3% xal doxet dvvactedsty to tH el- 80 
uapuevys, el yap tts emtotyoas ebetatety BodAotto tac Sdfas tas nepl 
tis eluappevns xatafeBAynuévac, 00 mepl dda tev, 0088 ev aAAots abtac 
ebpyjcet thy eluapwévyy tiBeloac, add’ ev tots ywopdvors pbaet, xal todtTwy 
udktota év tH tav Cuwy xal tiv éx avyxploewy tay év yevésers od yap 

107) thy té&v ototyelwy els AMAnha petaBodny xad’ eluapudvyy yivecbat Aé- 
yew mdvu tt advybes. Svto¢ tofvov tod xa’ efuapudvyy év ole mpoetpy- 
xapev, xal todtou yvwotuov yeyovdtos, dxdAoudov ay ety peta todto Cy- 35 
t¥.oat, métepov totodtév aativ de avayxatév te xal dnapdBatov elvar xata 
TOV TOLNTHY TOV ACyovTa- 

15 wotpay 8’ od twa pyut mepoyévoy Eupevar avipay, 

od xuaxdv ob88 pev éobddv, exhy ta mpwta yévytat. 
7, tovodtov olov xal mapafaiverdar, xal wh mavry to dvayxatov Eyew ev 
abty. éx pdv obv ts xowys tov avbphrwv mepl todde xpicews od8é- 
tepov Eyopev PeBalwe todtwy tebguevov, mots pév yap td tic eluappevys 

20 buvodow we dvayxatoy, notk b& 0d navty tHY ovvéyetav adbtye miotedovot 40 
able. xal yap of bid tiHv Adywv Smbp adbtic he boys dvayxalac dta- 
tervonevor apdipa xal ndvta dvatibévtes adty av taic xatd tov Biov 
mpdteotv obx gofxacw abti memtotevxévar’ toyyy yoov ToAhdxtc ErtBody- 
tat, GhAynv Gwodoyodvtes elvat tadtyy altiav tH eluappevys’ ada xal 

25 tois Bsoic od Stahe(rovew edydpevot, ae Suvapévou tivds bn’ adtiov Sea 
tas evyas yevéodar xal napa tHy elapuevyy: aGAka xal Bovdedovtat mept 45 
TOY Tpaxtéwv abtots, xaitot xal tata xa)’ eluappévyy elvar dEyovtec, 
xat oupBoddoug napaxadodaw xal pavtefats odx dxvodat ypyobat, de evdv 
abtots, ef mpopabotev, puddactat tt thy eluapudvwy. emel 6& odtor wey 

30 abtots mepinintovoty mepl ta péytota pavep@s odtws Stapwviav Eyovtes 
(antbavitatat yodv efov adtmy al mpd tHY tobtwY couuwviay ebpratio- 
viar), Soxet 8& év tots év yevéoet xat pbopa xual tO avdeyduevov elvat, 8 
100 pyoév dvayxaiws ev tobtots ev ois dv y ytyvecbor attisy aottv. détdv 50 
oti emotion nepl todde, ette cot ette wy. atty yap H pbate dpr- 

35 afletoa mpos tH thy tHe eluapudvys obctay edbpetv Huty td weytotov ovp- 
Bddretat. fxavh wey odv xat h ypysts 7 xowh ovaryoat thy avdcyouevyy 
obaw: obdets yap 0088 tay e& avayxyns mavta ytyvestar Acyovtwy ev top 
Civ xal tats xata tov Blow evepyefats ob paptupst ta Sdvasdal tiva xal 
thy ytyvonévoy uy yiyvecdar xat thy un yeyvoudveay yiyvecdar of phy 

Baad kat tH Ady todto | Setar pabtov. moAAd yap tov ytyvoudvwy ta 162r 
uv and tOyys, TH 48 and tadtopaton ytyvecbat neniatevtat, td 8’ elval 
wt xal ép’ ftv obtws évapyés eativ, ws 708 tobs ta tis eluappdvys ws 
avayxata tavu xpatdvetv metpwievous avtiBlérev Sdvacdar tHde tH 40y- 
watt. ahad wyy ef Eotty ao Fury tt, xat todte mepl tabta dott, nepl a 

10 xat tHY eluapucvyy elvar oouPeByxev, avatpettar tO thy eluapucvyy ama- 5 
péBatév te xal axdAvtov xal dvayxatov elvaty dv yap Twets eousv dpyat 

Ehéotar te xal yj, tata addvatoy xatyvayxdobar éyetv. GAka phy 
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dvayxn tots déyouotw thy eluappévyy elvar, nept tabta Agyewv elvar, mept 
G xat ta ey’ Fyiv. elte yap ta téAy pdva déyotey xa’ elpapuevyy 
15 yfyveobat, ette xal tas mpabetc, afc Execbar ta téAn oupheByxev, appo- 
tépws axodovbet mepl ta adtd Adyew elvar thy ciuappdvyv, mepl a xat to 
ey’ Fpiv. ef pav odv xal tas mpderc xab’ cipappevyy Aéyou tts, attotev 
S¥hov td xeluevove av yap tabtats dott xal to eo’ Five ef 6& ta téAy 
udvov, wy al mpadtets yadptv, axohovier && tac toalads npadtectv ta todd, 
0 téhy (0d yap 8h toils Snwaodv npaybsiow Exeta tadtov téhos), avayny 
xal tas mpdtatc, atc dxoknvbyjcer ta toradta téhy, xaberpapar déyev. 
od yap dxohovOyce tb xad’ eluappévyy téhoc py mpoynyyoapevwy tay ent 
Toto ayous@y Tpdtewv. xal to eg’ Fyiv S& mepl tadta Str yap dori 
tt ay Fpiv, S%Aov xal éx tHvd’ av yévorto, ef ye Set nept tov evapywv 
25 drodelfeow yp7ola Ex te yap tod prydév uty (ribv) ond tHe pusews 
Tpoyyoupéveng yeyvouévay ylyvecdar patyy, ev Ge tots dvObpdbmors ov td 
Bovredectar piser, dv 88 xal mpoyyobpevov Epyov tH pudews, et ye Tote 
Goxel paktota thy ahhwv Cowv avOpwros diapgperv, patyy yiyveada:, [ye- 
yovotns xevinc] ef pydtv ax ty¢ Bovdys 6 Bovdevopevoc Ehgotat xdptos. 
30 GAAd yep ws Eyovtes tovse thy Bkovalav abtol ye ap’ abtév Bovdrevopetla 
mepl tv mpaxtéwy Fyiv, add’ obx elfavtes tats pavtaciats tois ahoyots 
tiov drwy Cow napandyoiws abtatc Exopeda, svpBotdous te napaxahod- 
uev, O0¢ dv eldmpev rAdov tt Suvapevous Fuad, sic thy xpicwv tay mpoxet- 
ugvov, ual chy alpsaty ovvdpasba. Fon 68 mept tiv pstlovwy xat 
yoherwtépwy obx duveduev couBeddous xat tobs Deods napaxahety, adétodv- 
tec nap’ adrav palsiv % Oe ypyowdy 7 Gta ovuBodrAwv, 7% 6 dvetpwy 
Tivay, SRGTeps py wadhov Huds Ehéatar tiv Cytovucvev. traval d& xal 
hat voundestar todt ovst7on, ey ats Gtdacxahiats te ttvwv xshebovtae xat 
Kpnstdocstat tH montéa, xat twdvtar pay ot metdduevor todtoLs, xodaZov- 
tat B& of uy. GAL why Gvtns ye tvOs eo Fyiv val td evdeydusvay 
Zot, et ye 20° Yulv gor tw te npagal te xal 7 py. tHbtoD GE dvtns, 
dobvatov dvavagiov sivat to THs slyapysvys av Sv tobtots, ev ots xal TO 
inde’ fuiv yer yeopay. tuavat 68 xal at mpos tobs teobs ebyat, tv pév 
dnotponty www aizavugvoy nap adbiav, thy ce doow dyabdov ws vty 
tivay zvdsyougveny xl yevéobor nal wy ad thy Tustépav attyat Ord thy 
Vey. ovation wh elvat twa evdsyousva, AMAL wy ual ex THs Ouarnys 
Guatdszms THY Sviwy Exdotov todd’ olov te xataupabstvy. Yap puate 
15 got, toils wav 86 dvdyxys odaly te xat yryvopsvars sbdsulay emttyderstyta 
mpds dvtxeiuevov Zdwxev, tyy 48 avemityOstoryta mpos addvata: woryy 
yap Sew Yuchdey why axicyseatyta mpoc thy eis tabta fletaBodyy, saved 
yal dobvata GAkws yet. dpusy yap Gt ovte th nop eyer ddvouy 
Wy parytos sv abt, abze F yuby pshavias, abte ta Bapéa xovsdtytos, 
W udvavTa ye tabta (k) erty, ante (xt) tv didlov to oDapivat. ots 68 adx 
dvayraiov av Vatépp vv dvttusipzvoy dpwptopeving etvat te xat pévety, 
cadena ual tis els th avttnstuevoy pstaBohis ex pbssws syst thy napa 
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Gxsuyy. TaLMUTA tTHv ey yevsost xal ollnos whstata, ots uv 


a 


25Tt Datepny 


ian 


Toy aytixstuzvoy Gbwoutov’ Exaotov yap abt@v offv te th dvtixeluava 
~ 


~ 


25 Raoyew te xal wy, tToOT evogystat walksiv te xual ph madsiv. 8 dé év- 40 


Géystat wetaBdddety els TH avixetusvev, tots odx gottv 26 dvatyayc, ev 
 ollisav gotly abtiy. auvictyow G2 to py mdvea db dvdyans ylyveodar 
tH YUyvousva To te 20° Fulv, wos epauev, uai 7% toyy, Cav Baxddae thy 
Guveyetav thy gy tager tevi ylyvecar Soxsbvewy. ef O& abddy why Frrov 
O evapyés tH stuapuevys tO stval tr 9’ Futv, ual cd yyvector xal and 
TOYAS TOMA ual and tabtoudtov, xal Gkws ev tots ev yeveoet, av o 


¥ w 


PT] ~ ~ 
zott xual 7 stpapucvy, sivart xual thy tod evdsyoudven wbotv, toto 68 45 


Gvaypst To dvavzotov, a6ovaroeyv sivat tyy stuspusvyy dvayaaioy tt xal na- 
paBacdyvar wy Svovawevov. adhd wiv duodnyetrat moivta ta xa’ siuap- 
Wevyy yryvoueva xata tactv xal dxohnoblay ytyvecbal twa xual tw eoscis 
Exe év abtoic. ob yap oh tts amd thyys Spow ta ths elyapudvys: 
éxetva pdy yap aotata te xat onaviws ytyvdueva ual oysddv avatces, td 
568 xal)’ eluappévyy nav todvavtiov: elpudy yodv aitiwy adtyy oaow stvat 


Gd’ ob88 tH xatd npoalpsav tadthy f siwapydvy Goxet stvare Staxdrte- 50 


ciat yap th ovveyés adtis bw’ Fudv xat tis Fuetépas mpoapssews Toh- 
haxts, ahha why ev tots yevytois te xal obaptois tadta épmuev atria 
Tapa thy cuvctacay pbow abta ual Syutovpyodoav, npnalpeoty te xal td 
10 adbtopatov xal THY TOY (0d yao av tobtOLs TO xata TéyvyV), wv sddevt 
TaUTOV TH THS siwapusvys elvat Soxet. Aefnetar apa tYy sluapuzvyy 7 


Gév ahdo H thy otxetav elvar odow Exdotov. od yap 5H dv tH xalbddou 162v 


ual xo TO tis elyapucvys, olny anhO@s Cawv, avbpatewy, aA ey tis 
xa’ Zxaota, Lwxperg te xal Kaddtg. ev 8& todos % iia odo tpyy 
15 zat altia, tordde oboa, tH xata tadta yryvoudvys totews, dmd yap tad- 
tys ws ext th nav xat of Bior xat at tay Blwv yiyvovtae xatactpowal, wy 
éprodtobetays ond tevwy. dp@ucy ydp, Gtt xat td cua ww toidvds 7 


TOLOVOE Ex GUGEwS elvar xat ev. voaots yfyvetar xat év olopaics, dxodndtws 5 


TH puaxy ovotdost. ob phy ef avayxys txaval yap éxxpodaat tryvde 
1 + 2 ? 4 heed ¢ i 1 4 f om P) ~ ‘ 
0 thy tay eniudheal te xal dépwv dradhayal xal mpdatakts tatp@y, xat 
couBoudiat fe@v. xara 6& tov abtdy todrav xal emt tho duy7s eSpor 
Tig GV Tapa THY PUDtAny uaTaGKeuyY Grapopous yLyvousvac ual tas mpoltete 
ual tas mpoatpeasts ual tobs Biovs. Filoc yap avbpwrwv xata thy “Hpd- 
xhettov, Gaidy, Toutzate pbotc. ds énl th mhelotov yap Tals pustxatc 


Y5 xataoxsvats Te xal Gtatkzccaw xat tac mpeigete xal tabs Bloug xal tas tidy 10 


Biwy xatadtpoods dxohovbety cupBéByxev. thy pev yap adtudywv xal 
pihoxivoovey pucet Bias tis xat 6 davatos we ent td metotov, adty yap 
ciuapudyy te xal wbats abt@y, tH 8& dxohdotw xal ev FSovais Cave 6 
év tats axpactats: xal tp xapteptap 6 8: dmepPodye movwy zal xaxo- 

F ~ ~ bs i ee ee ~ am ~~ BY oom 

40 naderiov, tp 6& avedsubzpm 6 ex tHs mepl td ddtdpopov onmnvdyc, ot Fv 
zal aorxodow xal adtdv éktywpodow xat novodow omep thy Sbvayev: did 
tabts yoov eldbacw xal emtddyewy tois toodtots, ws abtds abt yéynvev 15 
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airing td Davdtov. toindtov 68 Gvtos tod xal’ efuspudvyy odte thy 
pavtixty epnduev dypyotov ett, mponpwudvyy te td xatd pdaiv dinfy,- 
35 oouevov xal Boy odoav 6:4 tod cupBovdedew te xat xedederw evioractar 
TH THs pboews yelpovos dxodovlig. add’ 008’ 7% tis tyne dvatpsbyas- 
tat bots, aAK Zier tivHv altiav cuunintovoay tots ytyvoudvers xara 
mpoatpeotv. ett b& waddov td fetov xat af éx todtov Poydstn, xal al 
3 e ~ 4 fa 4 ta 4 # f ? fh. Wa fad 
nmap FMv ebyat te xat Seyacts tHy olxetav yedbpav ovddgouaty, ovtos TOD 20 
T7¢ elpapudvyc totodtov. Opodoyyas: 68 todtots xal TO Asyousvov, Ott 
5 TOAha xal napd potpav ylyvetat xal mapa thy eiuapudvyy, ds mov xal o 
ToytHS Eupatver A€yeov 
uy xat Ontp wotpay dopov “Atdoc eloapixya. 
cuvistaito 6 dv Foe ¥ dota xal Gnd toads pavers, ev ols mpohsyouoty 117 
mavta énttuyydverv. ef O& py tyvbe tHY Sdcav neol TY ¢ eluappevys tobs 
10 avopwrous Eyer oupBéByxev, Bavpactdv obdév. of yap moAdot tots pev 2 
TOROS OO XAXDS Kept THY Tpaypdtwy otoyalovtat, év Os tots xat) Exacta 
xat év tw StopiCe te xat e€axptBodv modhhad Stauaptavousty. tH wey yap 
pbasus, To 8& emtotyuns Epyov. yoy GE too tHs siuappevys bvowatos 
"Aprototékys pyywovedet xat dv tH mpwtw tov Metewpokoysupévwy oOtws" 
te oo. 4 # f Ww ¢ # lrg F 4 f r 
15 “GMa xdvtwv todtwy attiov onodymtéov, Ott ylyvetat dtd ypovwy si- 
uappéveny,- olov év tats xat eviqutov pats ystwwy, odtw mepiodov twvds 
weyaAys wéyas yetwedv.’ eotxev 68 bid te todtwy trv -eluapucvyy thy 80 
obow Agyew (odtor yap ciuapwévot ypdvot, ystwadv te xal tHv ahrwy, 
ot muotnas tas avtanoddcets eyovtes obx Eyouat abtas anapaBatovs xal 
20 xatyvayxacuevac), GAAG xat av tH néunty tHe Ducxye Axpodsews citws 
mddw elwappévys pvypovedet: “ap obv xal yevdosts elot Bian xat oby 
a ¥ ra é e 1 # 33 “i om } * a fed ~ ss 
eluapudvat, ais évavetar al xata pdow. [7%] & dy nadtv, Ott wep r%%s 
eluappévys dvdpatt ext tv xata oda yryvoudvey yp7tat, yveoptuov. ef 
yap py th elpapyevn evavtiov gyolv elvat tO xata quot, tH GE apd 95 
2 thy elyapudvyy td xa) eluapuzvyy evaveinv, tadtov dy ely te xata cdow 
b i}? e , , 4 57 iN ’ ats ‘- Eyl v ~~ 4 fy a 
td xaf’ eluappevyy. ob yap oy rhetw oldv te évl over tH wh xal}’ si- 
uapudvyy avaveia Adyetv elvat, td te xal)’ siuapudvyy, mpodyAws Ov évay- 
tiny dbtd, xal td xata guow ado ov tod xall eiuapudvny. oavepiitata 
G& Bedgpactas Sefxvvory tabtov dv td xall eluopudvyy th xara dat 40 
a0 év tq Kaddcatéver, xat [loddcydos 6&8 év tH odtis extypaxzougvey [lepl 
eluapudvye suyypaupat. 


QUAESTIO II. 4 


Ort, ci tad eg Hytv to dvtixefucvov wh oy’ Ftv, 008 adr 
[2g Autv, 0088] tb oq Fyiv eo’ Hutv eotar 


30 Ei ap’ Fuiv 2ott toto, 00 th dvttxe(pevev [uy] ap’ Hyty, td od cd 
dvttxetpevoy py ap’ Fuiv, exeivo obx ep’ Futv. tod 6 eg’ Fuiv cd av- 
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tixsiuevay ox ép Fuiv, tH yao ep Fuiv to obx eg’ Fulv avi- 
xeipevov. o08& td ép Fuiv. si 88 th op Fulv uy fo’ Fuiv, od- 
bév Zotty 2’ Ftv. xa 8 ay’ Fuiv aot, ob xat th advexstucvoy 10 
ep’ Fptv, xata tobtoug oddv cot ap’ Fyiv. (7%) weddos th ef uh 
[to] ép’ Ftv cd elvat 2” Fuiv, odd€v dot ay’ Fuiv. tH wiv yap éy’ 
Futv te elvar év tH doce Fay xat ty obaia dv odx ay’ Fuiv est, 1s 
@orep obbe td Aoytxois elvat, ta wévtor mpayyata of yowuela xacdk to 
ép’ qulv, tadta ep’ Fuiv, todtwv yap xal ta dvtixstueva 2p’ Fuiv. 7d 
uty yap ep’ Ftv te elvar odx ay’ Fuiv, td St mepimatzan eo’ Fuiv, Gre 
xat tO pH nepimatyoat. xal yap Woy <b dvitxeluevoy tod ay’ Fuiv sdx 20 
ap’ Ftv Std todtov, td 88 ey’ Fuiv f SF%Aov. ws odv ta aveinetueva oo’ 
july, tadta xal abta ey’ Fuiv, Et wh ey’ Fuiv av tots mpaatnis. 9d 
moaxtov | 8& to elvat te [td] ep’ Fuiv ev toig Bovdevtois xal tots avae- 95 
Howevors xat ahrwe gyew. odx dvtos d& ev todtors tod elvad tt do’ Fyiv 
elxotws h pev duvaytc, xad’ Fv dot ap’ Futv, odx 29’ Futv, mons (2) 6 
SE ypwueda tH tod ey’ Fpiv te elvar duvducr, ey’ Fuiv tadta, donep 
ual 7 pev ypiots tod Adyou é¢’ Fuiv, odx 2Q’ Futv Ob 7% Gdvauts t7¢ 
Xpyoews. 


ee 


QUAESTIOIL5 


Tlept tod dtr xat td ey’ Fyiv xad eluappevyy. 10 


Te ep’ Fpiv te stvar dveixertar to pyddy etvar 2p’ Fuiv. f-addvatoy 
To obv TH Ep’ Fuiv we elvar [td] avttxs{uevoy dddvatov. GAka uty w 
i ‘aed : bcd wg eae ey 


tO dvtixetuevoy dddvatoy, todto xa’ ciuapucvyy, et ye tadta xad’ sipap- to 


# ¥ r I 3 * jas f é 7” rT 7” fd 
pevyy yivetat, ols ta avttxetueva adivatév éotiv 7 elvar 7 yevéofar. td 
abv ep Fuiv tt elvat xab’ elpappevyy. to 68 ep Fuiv we elvan xall’ 


25 sipapucvyy obfoito av vo ey’ Futv wm elvar xata tobs Anavta yiveciar 


xa’ eluapwevyy Aéyovtac. FH odx aAyOes 16 th dvtixeluevov dbuvatoy, 20 


tobto elvar xa’ elyappdvyv. ef wey yap tadtov Fv cd 8 avayxys to 
xa? eluappevnv, (hv) av wanep tod ef avedyxyc dptopds th td ave 


xe(pevov dduvatov, | odtws xal tod xal’ eluapudvny. at mAdov b& cd 26 96 


* 


30 avayxys tod xad’ eluapudvyye ad yap m&v td ef avdyxns xaf’ siuap- 


52 


5 ob uyv ws sn toys abtots etvar ef 6 


évyv. ti0sap% youy TA Gls Guo 8¢ dvayxys. od uy xa} stuaguvyy, 
rf 


v a ~ f . a? ¢ f rtd ? Sere) x v. 
t {3 sv TNls ytvousvots TO xath etuapugvyy, Mor obxét av dptcuns sin 6 


i= 


f 


fae 


oF 


= a? - f te, eee ro # ca ‘ 4 ? sm f hs ? 
TOU “aU SLUIGUEVIY O ADYOS & ASTWV, 8D TH AVTLAstuUsvOV GOUYaTOV, BAA 
Onopyot usy av «at wot tois za)? cluapudvyy, énsl xal abcd dvayzata, 

: 2 un an’ toys, ob% Emtotpsder. od 10 
~~ ra ? “ a bie 9 ~ b * ws 
GStTat TAVIS WM TO GvTtxstusvey aduvatov, toot ual)’ stugoudvyv, ahaa 
DVA{ATOY THOT. OD 7ap Opisuos O Tposipyudves dMayns. 7 20’ Tuiv o7 
stty avayxainv udv, Gtt nav ty av TH obaia wWwds Iv dvayxatws abt 15 
oo eee 4 q = 3 e a4 Loe ae Gy? att 1 aA re f 
uTrapyst, OO pry zak stuapuzvyy. ois yap xall sipuov aitiwv yvougvntc 

5 ans ~ ; 
10 7 avitxsiusvoy addvatov, tadta siz av xa’ eluapudvyy. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


20 


en 
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QUAESTIO II.13 
Hept tod é9’ Auty teva. 


Enel td @y’ Fuiv dot ev doytxy ovyxatattéoer (Sta toto yap gv 5 
pov tw avOomawp td ep’ Fpiv, Bee xat pdvoc tov Cwy avOpwaos Ao- 
yexndg té dott xal Bovdeutixds), cuyxatatiBetar péev yap xal ta ahoya Ca, 
GhAd TabT2 Ev Tato Mavtactats tats dnd thy alcdytwy Sta tiv alaby- 10 
Gewy ytvonevars év adtots Endueva xal tH and todtwy ev autois ytVvo- 
weve nader tas suyxatabdcers notettat dydueva On’ abtayv, 7 av éxeiva 
ayy, 6 & avbpwros, Stay deo avpwros motytat tas cvyxavabécers, Settat 15 
mpd tats pavtaciats xal Adyou, Ov Eywv mapa t7¢ PboEWS TpPoOS THY Tay 
toLodtTwy xpiaty avPpwmrde gotiv, dt’ 00 Adyou xpiver ta pavtadopata. 16 
x@v Bovrevopévw mepl ths npoonesotays gavtasias adtw ph Townidtov 20 
doxy, Omotoy tyy apyyy epaivero, od asuyxatatibetrat abt], svyxatatibe- 
wevoc dv tH donv éxl tm dnd tHe gavtaciac nader, xat Eott mpoatpeats 
H tovavty cvyxatabects pelts oboa Bovdenttxy. to yap ex tHe Bovd7s 25 
mepl tov éx tod aicdytov [te] | xat xpd adtod xpoxptdév H mpoaipeats. ef 207 
wev ov xal Bovdevopevots Futy efmeto TH pavtacia ovyxatatiVertat, odx 
dv ay ey Ftv 008 4 peta tis Bovdys avyxatdbeau, excl G& aAnto- 
TEpav Ftv ToAAdxts td Bovrdedcacdar thy cuyxatdteow motel thy emt pav- 5 
tasia too an’ adty¢ maBons, obxéd Av ebAdyws tats pavtasiats heyotpeda 
cuyxatativecvar, Emel yd tate pavtaciats cuyxatatibéueda, Fv O& tod 
éy’ ‘uty dvatpattxdv toUto, 008’ av to 2p’ Futy elval te dvatpotto, xal 10 
yap ef wév efneto mavtws Fuiv to Bovredecbat ext macy gpavtasia, tows 
dy éd0xer xal abtd odx ey’ Fuiv elvar, GAG cdurtwpa tw Tho wavtacias 
yevopevoy Ox’ abtys, ob nap’ éxetvys to elvat Eyovtos Edokev av xal 7, 18 
éx’ abt suyxatdbsarc xat’ exetvyy yivecbar, xab? Fv xal td Bovdedcadar, 
ep w ¥ suyxatabects. ef 6& pH fh pavtacia tod Bovdcdecdar tov av- 
Dpwrov xupia, ahd gat én’ adty xat td Boudredcacbar xal to py 20 
(mohdais youv pavtaciats ywpis tod Povdrevoactar svyxatatibéueda tors 
Ghoyors Cypors mapanhyatws), 038 dv ¥ toadty cvyxatabects ths gavea- 
clas Epyov ety brevavtiouuevy &v moddoic te abty xat TOAYHS. Gt 6? % 
Fusts to Povdsdecbat mepl tv pavtaciiy xbptor, Sydow Ex te tod mpo- 
ewpypevou tov Fyae exer thy ekovaiay tod Bovdedoaotlat te xal uy, xal 
uy, thy pavtaiolay sivat tobtov xupiav. ef yap pH gavtacia, th av aAdo 208 
tefetn nap Fuas td xdptov todSe; od yap eel xowwotepov Adyousv gatve- 
afar Futy xai th) xata tov Adyov sbpebev te nat Socav, Foy yph pavta- & 
Gtav te xal ext pavtacia Agyetv thy tovadtyy ovyxatabectv, st ye ¥ xupios 
wavtacia gotiv xivyors Und t7¢ uat évépyerav alabyjcews. ahAa to Sra- 
vetoat pév tobs Bovdevopevouc, deyecfat Gt tabs py, arpstov tod eg’ 
jutv elvat th Bovdsdeodar xal wn tis pavtasias Epyov. of yap Enarvor 10 
xai of doyor ent totic ep Fyty, do ent tats wavtaciate oUte enarvobueda 
obte deydpeda, ef 7} teat adtmv Fuets atti, ani 6& tats an’ adtats 
suyaataveceow Foy tTootwy Yatepov. veyoueba yap xal tHv pavtacdy 15 


* 


* 
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10 én’ exetvatc, Soar yivovtal ye & dvacuysiav fyiv toadta, Fe daxyjoews 4. 570.4-11 (Aristotle 8.11 161 b 38). 
Fuets Tyev xdpro. erst tb avuBoddcuc mapadapBaverv 7 xal todde pahhov 


t 
| 1 ~ 3 + = ya f ieee en ¢ ‘ 3 fr ° ) yap | avaLpiv TO Ta tdvta xa” ELLOPHEVNV 
7 Gvtt tivbe ep’ Futlv, oFAov de ao’ Fyiv xal td Bovledectar thy dpyyy. 20 6 ytveoSat xat ASyov 6La 13 udtnv | efvat tote te 
el yap éy’ ftv tb twiade ypyoacdar aupBoddots, 8 oSs % toradty avy- he = aries ear 
xatadeatc, ep Futv xal 1d Sovdedecbar. mel wept trav éx mpovolas Enatvous ual tods PSyous nad’ avTov Yev 
. 5 a 
Hee Garth i P peers Z éEetagépevos ovx | av GEvog énutrutcews gatvouto. 


15 Gyaptavopéveny peiCoug af xoddosis ws xatd mpoalpecty nenornxdtwy, SF%Aov 25 


: ie : ; acs el 6€ tus avtdv éEetdtou mpds Td npsBAnua, 
ws xat may to éx mpovolac ytvdpsvov ay’ Futy. | 


8 | Evéccotépws Gv Exerv Sonot TH 6rd tAerdévwv xat 
g EvdoEotépwy SUvac8au 13 | mpoxetuevov SeCuvucsa: 
5ud yap tod dvatpetosau n&v Td EvdexdpEvov, GAAQ 
10 | uat 13 ép’ Hutv, ws udtnv evar xal 1d 
Alexander, in Aristotelis Topicorum libros viii BovieveoSat* odtw 6& xat Td pA etvat Tv apetiyv 
Commentaria, ed. M. Wallies, Commentaria in 171 vat TAY xnaxtav | ép’ futy dvatpettar. 


Aristotelem Graeca 2.2 (Berlin, 1891). 


1.. 76.26-77.3 (Aristotle 1.11 104 b 5). 


ExaAaTE POL 6 EacuUTOTtS éEvavttus 
27 =| S0EdzoX0LV, év Lav tots cogots rept ths 
28 eluapuévns, mept this d8avactac | this buxiis, wept 
anetpov, mept uevod, nept tiv tovovtwv, of 68 
77.1 mordrAot mpdg | adrAAMAouS, Ev o€s of pav adtHY TAY 


2 vyetav Tod nAodToU alpetwtépav of | 6& éundauy 
A€yovor, uat of pev Coxdv xddAove of 52 xhAXOS 
3 LoxJog npotulpuior, xat S0a toLadta. 


2. 95.7-12 (Aristotle 1.14 105 b 25). 


8 Eott 6€ tuva | npoBaAtuata uat mpotdoers uat év 

g tots puotnots "pds alpecuv uat puyav" | tay 
avagopav gxovtas 13 yao 'xétepov aévta nad’ 

10 etpapuévnv xadt | xatnvayxacuévws yUvetau;' guauxdy 

11 Ov tiv a&vagopdv Fxer "mpds alpeotv | xat quyrv's 
EL yap 6oxet Bovreteosar nept tHv mpaxtéwy A uh, 

12 évtetSev | fhotntar. 


3. 566.18-23 (Aristotle 8.11 161 b 11). 


A€yeu yUveodar nat év tH StaréyeoSat uxad’ add 
duapttas év Adyous | xat napd tAv &yvovav xuat ste 
ov Sudptotay néte ta avtuxetvyeva nat rdécte 
20 |r&@ év aApxf AauBEvovEL: 6a 
21 ydp 13 dyvoetv todto moAAdurs ev tots | Adyous 
duaptdvovor. vat tadta cvuuBatver nat ég’ éavrtiiv 
22 rdyovtas xat | dnoxptvopévouss 6 yao A¢gywv tdévta 
23 etvau nad’ eluapyévnyv nat etvat teva | evdexdueva 
xat ep’ uty a dvtuxetueva adt® Adywv Aav9dvec. 


19 


UTA Peer ‘co@ 


h 


lat. 


Sigla 


(cf. also Introduction, pp. 29-32) 


Parisinus 1868 (f.166.2-end). 

Venetus Marcianus gr. 261 (16th cent.; all the 

works included here. On B? cf. Bruns Suppl. Ar. 2.2 

p. XXlli). 

Parisinus 2049 (/). 

Mutinensis Estensis III G 6 (15th-16th cent.; g, f. 

Bruns’ G in q). 

Neapolitanus III D 12 (1523; gq). 

Havniensis BVH 88 8° Fabr. (16th-17th cent.; m 

24, 25, f, g2.4, 2.5). 

Vaticanus Urbanus 54 (16th cent.; all). 

Matritensis cod. reg. 109 (15th cent.; m 22-25. 

Bruns’ Cin m). 

Venetus Marcianus append. A IV cod. X (16th- 

17th cent.; g, f, On S? cf. Bruns loc. cit. under B2.) 

Venetus Marcianus gr. 258 (10th cent.; all). 
v.c.V—vetus corrector (10th cent.; cf. Bruns 

Suppl. Ar. 2.1 vi-viii). 

V2 —altera manus (12th cent.; cf. ibid. viii ff.). 
Vindobonensis phil. gr. 110 (16th cent.; m. 181.2 — 
end. Bruns’ K in m.) 
13th cent. Latin translation (above, p. 29 and 
n. 205), ed. P. Thillet, Alexandre d’Aphrodise, de fato 
ad imperatores, Version de Guillaume de Moerbeke (Paris, 
1963). (4 m. 25). 
lat. (E) Scorialensis lat. V III. 6 (end of 13th 
cent. ). ! 
lat. (G) Parisinus lat. 16 096 (end of 13th cent.). 
lat. (O) Oxoniensis Corp. Christ. Coll. 243 (1423) 
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arab. 


q! 
ae 
Cas. 


Vict. 


Lond. 


Sp. 


Bruns 


Eusebius 


Cyr. 


Bag.! 


Bag.? 


Bag. 


Sigla 


Arabic version of m. 23, tr. Abu ‘Utman al- 
Dimasqi; ed. H.-J. Ruland (below, p. 287) 194- 
210yef, 227-231; 

V. Trincavellius, ed., Opera Themisti omnia, etc., 
Venice, Aldus, 1534 (m, /). 

id., Quaestiones Alexandri Aphrodisiensis naturales, etc., 
Venice, Zanetti, 1536 (q, /). 

J. Gaselius, ed., Alexandr Aphrodisiensis de fato, etc., 
Rostock 1588 (/). 

Marginalia of P. Victorius in copies in Munich of 
a! (m, f), a* (q). Cf. O preface (= O’s ‘Mon.’), 
Bruns Suppl. Ar. 2.1 xiv, 2.2 xxv. 

Alexandr Aphrodisiensis de fato, etc., anon. ed. and 
trans.; London, typis T. Roycroft, 1658. (/). Cf. 
R.W. Sharples, ‘Dr John Fell — editor of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias?’, Liverpool Classical Monthly 4 (1979) 
9-11. 

MS notes in copy of Lond. in British Library 
(shelf-mark 525b2) Cf. p. 31. 

J. Orelli, ed., Alexandri Aphrodisiensis de fato quae 
supersunt, etc., Zurich, 1824 (f, m. 24, 25). 

L. Spengel, ed., Alexandr Aphrodistensis quaestionum 
naturalium et moralium libri quattuor, etc., Munich 
1842 (q). 

I. Bruns, ed., Supplementum Aristotelicum 2.1 (Berlin, 
1887; m), 2.2 (ibid. 1892; g, f). 

Praep. Ev. 6.9 (f, parts; cf. p. 29 and n. 201). Sigla of 
K. Mras, ed., Eusebius: Praeparatio Evangelica (Berlin, 
1954; Die griech christ. Schriftsteller, vol. 43.2). 
Cyril of Alexandria contra Fulianum 3, PG 76.621c 
(FXXVIT 198.19-26). Cf. R.M. Grant in Journal of 
Theological Studies n.s. 15 (1964) 272. 

Elieronymt Bagolint Veronensis in  interpretationem 
Alexandr Aphrodisiensis de fato praefatio, etc., Verona 
LS 1GMhen..22°29..¢, 1-42-21, 3.15): 

Alexandrt Aphrodisiensis Peripatetict  doctisstmi 
Quaestiones naturales et morales et de fato, Hieronymo 
Bagolino Veronensi patre et Ioanne Baptista filio 
interpreibus, Venice, 1541 etc. (f. g.) 

agreement of Bag.' and Bag.? 


Grotius 


Schulthess 


Nourrisson 


Fitzgerald 


Boussoulas 


Sigla Za 


Alexandn Aphrodisiensis ... de anima liber secundus, 
Angelo Caninio Anglarensi interprete; with 1546 
and subsequent eds. of Bag.? (m; m. 24-25 reprinted 
in QO). 

H. Grotius, Philosophorum veterum sententiae de fato, 
etc., Paris 1648 / Leiden 1648 (/; reprinted in O). 
J.G. Schulthess, Bebliothek der griechischen Philosophie 
IV, Zurich 1782 (f); also his annotations in his 
copy of Lond., cited by O. 

F. Nourrisson, De la liberté et du hasard: Essai sur 
Alexandre d’Aphrodise suivt du Traité du Destin, etc., 
Paris 1870 (f; paraphrases of m. 22-25 in ch. 3 of the 
Essat.) 

Alexander of Aphrodisias on Destiny, translated into 
English by Augustine Fitzgerald. London, 1931. 


N.-I. Boussoulas, ‘Recherches Philosophiques; II, 
Alexandre d’Aphrodise, Traité du destin et de ce 
qui dépend de nous’, ’Analekta (cf. above, p. 19 
n. 118) 10 (1961) 80-135, cf. 144. (/). 


(There is also a translation of f. into Latin, which I have not 
seen, by G. Hervetus, Lyon, 1544.) 


Casp. O. 


(= J. Caspar Orelli) 


Bloch 
Heine 


Gercke 


Schwartz 
Usener } 
Diels 
Apelt 


von Arnim 


SVF 
Rodier 


conjectures cited from O. 


O. Heine, Stowcorum de fato doctrina, progr. 
Naumburg, 1859. 

A. Gercke, ‘Chrysippea’, Jahrb. f. Klass. Phil. 
Supplbd. 14 (1885) 689-781. 


conjectures cited from Gercke or Bruns. 


conjectures cited from Bruns. 

O. Apelt, ‘Die kleinen Schriften des Alexander von 
Aphrodisias’, RA. Mus. 49 (1894) 59-71. 

H. von Arnim, ‘Textkritik zur Alexander von 
Aphrodisias’, Wiener Studien 22 (1900) 1-10. 

id., Storcorum Veterum Fragmenta (above, p. xi). 

G. Rodier, “Conjectures sur le texte du de fato 
d’Alexandre d’Aphrodise’, Rev. de Philol. n.s. 25 
(1901) 66-71. 
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Amand 
Hackforth 


Donini 


Sigla 
Cf. below, p. 000. 
R. Hackforth, ‘Notes on some passages of 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis de fato’, Class. Quart. 40 
(1946) 37-44. 
P.L. Donini, ‘Note al Pen heemarmenes di Alessandro 
di Afrodisia’, Rivista di Filologia 97 (1969) 298-313. 


Notes on the Text 
De Fato cap. I 


p.164.4 adt# BSal2Lond.0; avt# V. 6 lege paptuptac 
[As] 6Uxavocs. hg delendum coni. Bruns; fic VHal: gv 
Hyp.a*; dv E mg.; &s Lond.Diels; tis B2; ws dv 
d5Uxatog etnv coni.0O; cum testimonio tali quod dignus 
est obtinere lat. (Thillet, 17). 6-9 éneu && uat 
[et] uA... SUvatat (égettar yap Sev ... ofdv te), 
eES$dponoa coni. Donini. 7 égettar] évtéArAetat V mg.; 
precipitur lat. lege Lepots <tots Seots> Seuv 
(Bag.Cas. Grotius O Donini, sed post %Uetv Cas.0). 

9 éEovotq] uLufoer B%. tuvag Lond. 10 énapyiv 
HESB*Cas.0; dnapxfis Val2; an’ dpxyfis lat.K; dnapyds 
Lond. xat dvdéSnua B*. 13 nepudyet B2 lat.: 
nepu¢xetv Val2, te] 6& coni.0; yap Diels. 

19 tuva & xat a2Cas.O. 20 €xovta V2(?) al; éyouatv 
via? Cas.0. et non esse omnium prefixas causas lat., 
? ex coniectura (cf. Donini 299). lege avt§, coni. 
Casp.0, Donini; ipso lat., avtf) codd. gr. 21 éottv 
(del.) 6doxet tH Sonetv E; Soxet tH Sonetv a% Cas.O. 


p.165.1 <n> add. Diels. wut V2al2; om. vi; in 1it. 
B; ovx von Arnin. 2 avttrdoyra sic V!; dvttAoytav v2 
lat.; év dvttAoydav B. 2-3 lege év tots udAvota xat 
auts tott’ elvar vouttw), xatda tAv ‘AptototérAous &dEav 
ellOv noLufooval (Hackforth). uat Hackforth; xév von 
Arnim; xat’ cett. avtd Hackforth, von Arnim; attot 
cett. tott’ etvar Hackforth; tet elev V (in mg. tu ut 
vid. v.c.); teu evev B; t¢ etev HSa2; elev (in ng. 
eLopnxdtes) BE; té etn? K; tv eln Gv Cas.0; od6ev olpac 
alLond.; totté y’ etn von Arnim. vouttw Hackforth; 
vettw ev VH; pettw fal2; petzcov A Cas.; dua TH) von 
Arnim. fort. <td> xatd Hackforth. elndv Hackforth; 
eLnetyv cett. ... fit manifestior, nos qui 

Aristotelis opinionem sequimuer faciemus 
sermonem ad eos qui dixerunt de hiis non similiter 
illi lat. (cf. Thillet ad loc.), quae ex coniectura 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.I-III 
esse censet Donini, 299f. 5 nutv lat. alo. 
8 nodovete | preestis lat. yovv] yap lat.0; odv E. 
10 S6€ev Via'*; SdEav Vi lat.; 6d—eL<tLva> coni. O. 
cap.II 
p.165.14 tu] te coni. O. 20 tdAAa &v év tots 


v7al29. dAda wy avtots sic V!; GAAd dv avtote E; 
TdAAa Sv avtots 82. 21 obx] GAA’ H; del. Casp.O. 
24 odxnéS’] od} naSdrdov ES. 24-25 od ydp - ovdé del. 
Freudenthal (cf. Bibliog.) 14f. n.1, Bruns. Ante 
atavtes habet lat. concordant; cf. Thillet 17. 

26 avT® om. a0. 


cap.III 


p.166.16 dv del. V2; pro dv etvau exh. lat. guorum est 
(Thillet, 16). 17 tu V2 lat.; te vi. 18 ytvetac 
v2 lat. al; ylveo%au Via2. 19 npaitov V2 lat. al; 
todtnvy Via2. 22 altu®v Euseb.(I) Lond.O. 23 xadds 
atttdas Vi lat.; naddc¢ V2al: nad’ Acs altdas a2; nadds 

6 %etos Euseb. Lond.O, ‘fort. recte' Bruns. 

24,25 inter ipsas (sc. causas), lat. in utroque loco; 
cf. Comn. 28-29 tocottwy - dedyeva Euseb.; om. V 
(sign. in mg. adposito) lat. al2; el nat advta td 
yuvdpevd tus oxdatto evproer ovy B. 


p.167.1 5’ Euseb. B* Lond.O; ydo V lat; al#. 2 63 
Euseb.; yao libri. nobis post Sev.xvup¢vn iterat 
lat. (Thillet, 17). 3 6é@ Euseb.(I) Cas.; 6 libri; 
igitur lat. 8 etéds éotiv Euseb. étoxetov 7 
dxuovtUCov Euseb. (BON) alLond.O; Suoxevwv (sic) ff 
axuovTUtwy Euseb.(I). 10 6devtepetov Euseb. (ON). 

11 yeyovds fotu] yéyove toutéotL Euseb.; factum est, 
scilicet lat. (sed scilicet saepe addit, cf. Thillet 
147 s.v.). els del. B*; ct Cas. %e0d¢ Bruns: Sedv 
Euseb.0O; Tivos libri. 12 o6’ dv V2lat.; ov yap vi. 
14 tountuxots Viyp.al*; tovodtous v! lat. Cf. Thillet 
16. 15f. Th ... téxyvn Euseb. 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.I1IV-V 


cap.IV 

p.167.18 Set] 6 Euseb. 21 Adyevt V2lat.; Adyevv v?. 
Tv yuvoudvwy om. lat. 22 yOp om. Euseb.; ye coni. 
O. Und om. Euseb. 24 xapgiv Euseb. a*; xapriv 

V lat. at. 25 G& om. Euseb. a*; & yap Stu O; Sudte 


Diels, cf. Ind. Arist. 260b49, Doxogr. 742. ev odv 
a*; wev yap Euseb. 26 tUvoc va!; tuvds a2 O Long; 
tThv o0 Euseb. 


p.168.5 yuvdueva Euseb. 6 évotdav Euseb. (évuotayv cod. 
B) a* Casp.0; éot’ dv Vv!; del. v2; om. a!0; aliquando 
lat. (i.e. Tote or not’ dv? Thillet, 17). 7 téAos 
(pr.) om. Euseb. 168.12 lege xat <td> xata; itaEuseb. 
(om. ND), lat. (cod. 0), Donini; om. libri. 

13 avtots Gaisford ad Euseb. 14 yCveTar a“Bruns:; 
ytveoSar V lat. Euseb. a0; ws ytveoSa. Schwartz. 

17 punct. post avtots, non post novtotoav; ita V, lat., 


Donini. 17f. et de generatione ipsorum faciens 
ipsa habet ratiocinationem de ipsis lat.; sed de (pr.) 
ex coniectura esse censet Donini. 18 lege <altuov 6> 


tov ToLOUVTOS cum Donini; 6 exhib. Euseb. Lond.O. 
yUvetau] y in lit. V; nyettau Euseb. Lond.O. tottov 


é6¢ éotLv év Euseb. Bag.‘; Gotuv év V alBag.?; sunt 
autem in lat.; €otuv obv év a*; Eottv ov Cas.Lond.; 
IpSceEoTLV oOvV Y. 20 noponyoupévws B2Euseb. (vulg.) 


Bag+Lond.0; nponyouuévuy V lat. (et Euseb. cod. C; sed 
cf. introd. n.208); quae principalem alicuius gratia 
fiunt sic Bag!. Cf. Comm. 21 yev Stu n&v Td npd a2; 
uev StAov OTL nav TO Td E; pev ta npd Euseb. 
yuvdépevov om, Euseb. 


cap. V 


p.168.26 ntoty] tUvi Euseb. 


p.169.3 énet tiv] in hiis lat. 9 yotv] ydp Lond.o. 
10 te] 52 EO; om. lat. 12 dv] quomodo lat. (= ws? 
Thillet 146). 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.VI 


cap.VI 


p.169.20 uatda oou.v xual td xatda gvorv eluapudvov add. 
v2 in marg.; om. lat. (Thillet, 16). 22 xa9’ 
eLuapudvny &’ od a20. 24 alta (Eotuv 6e@ tata <td> 
Bruns; attuas fate o6& tatta V!; altia téte V2Ba!; 
attua H; altud éotuv: of 6& (tou E%, of 6’ Lond.) 
atta tad KESa*Cas.Lond.; altita 1d 0; causas ... 
aliquando (= atttas Eotuv ote?) lat., cf. Thillet ad 
loc. 24f. thv ... cdtaxtov meptLgopay a“. 25 uat 
ths etuapudvns 6& altta A¢yououv Ta adté Valo. 

27 tovUtous| talibus lat. (= tovottois? Thillet 17). 
ws} quomodo lat. (= tis? Thillet 146). 29 napa y. 
30 lege ¢unodvcopeévn rote. Sud [pev] ws ext (Diels); 
Euntodttouévn 6d note uwev wo ent libri (note om. 


lat.; SUéneo pro 6L6 note wev B). wav (alt.) -om. lat. 


a0; post yUvetau coll. H. 31 @yeL del. V2; exh. 
lat. 


170.2 otte|fort. o¥S5&, Bruns in app. 3 punct. etiam 
post av9punovu. ws V@lat.al2; odxn vi. wote | lege 
odte (Apelt, Rodier); dote V lat. a*; 6S¢ev alLond. 
vat del. Diels, om. lat. 5 ovx det Schulthess O. 
ToU add. Lond.O. 6 téyvnv <tTov napd téxvnv> coni.O; 
subaudiri tamen potest. 12 trv HATAOTPOGHV a20; 

at dvaotpogat B*. Cf. mantissa 185.16. 13 totov 
(bis) Bruns, cf. mantissa 169.36; toLdv (bis) libri; 
tolévée (bis) Euseb. 14 xataoctdoet Euseb. (ND) Vict. 
Onotws ént navtwy ovde EE avdyuns Euseb. Vict. 
ExxpoUVoaL toAAdutis Euseb. tdEtv] EEL Euseb. (ex 
AfEuv corr. Euseb. cod. 0). aéowy | Btwv Euseb. 
Vict. 16 ovupBovAtvat Euseb.; cf. mant. 185.21. 

17 napa] uatd Schulthess 0; sed cf. mant. 185.22 et 
Comm. 18 avSpunw Lond.O. 21 lege axodovdetv 
(Donini, cf. mant.185.26); axoroUSws Vilat. al2. 
auoAoUS0UsS Lond.Cas.0O. 24 dv uh] aad’ ev a0. 
xaTtachv] vita deficere lat. oavt# sic V. 25 lege 
yevopevov exceton tot xatda gvarv <Blou, tH 5é 
WAPTEPLKD> aL tv (Donini); factum eiciat ab eo quod 
secundum naturam lat.; yevduevos éxnvontns xatad gvorv 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.VI-VII 


etc. V; yevduevos éx mton tis x.9. a!; yevdpevos éunéon 
TNS. Heo. Hy yevouevoyv Cyeviipevov a2) EXOTH THS U.Q. 
Hyp .ESKa“Lond. ; yevévevov exoth tod x.g. Cas.0; nal TH 
XAPTEPLAG ante al tTHv mévwyv addenda coni. O 271 n.27a 
ex mant.185.29; yevduevov éynodttn, <tH 6€ naptepuxp> 
“x.9. Bruns; yevdyevov exoeton this <anuorkactas, TH Se 
HAPT.> X.M. Diels; év avtH yevviduevos exndon ths x.9. 
<dnuokaotas, TH 6@ napt.> trv pvotv Apelt. 26 al év 
TOLG ES: €v TOUS a20; HEV TOLS Viiat.; WEV: TL TOUG v2; 
udvtou tots Ha’. 


p.171.1 mdéAuv om. lat. etot in lit. V; exh. lat. 

4 nat’ avtad|] lege uatd tatto (Bruns in app., lat.). 
toUtous ES lat.; toUtous 6t3 a*Cas.; tovtous V1; 6td 
v2Ha!Lond.O; tovto olv Schwartz. 5 tovottous]| istos 
lat. (= toUtous, Thillet 17). te] ye V2. <nat> 
add. v2al2o; om. Vlat. (Thillet, 16). 5f. etpapudévny 
lat. H Lond.O; elyappd¢vats V; elyapudvac ES; 


etuapuévns al2cas. 6 yeydvoouv V; fort. yeydvacuv, 
Sandbach. altvot a2. 8 mdvtws avtods V lat. al; 
navta avtods a2; andvta avdtots O. 9 TdévtTa vata TAY 


pJoutv lat. Donini. 14 éogd\SaL Euseb. 


cap.VII 


p.171.20 noli te delere; om. Cas., del. Bruns, sed cf. 
Apelt ad loc., qui Platonis Philebum 63e in ius vocat. 
21 napadArras Val. TapaéAAnAa a2; TapadAfAw Cas.Lond.O; 
secus invicem lat. 23 atopfoar vi. AMOPNOELE v2al2, 
Agyovtes Schwartz; Adyovtat libri (sine accentu V). 

24 tavtn a*Casp.O, ‘fort. recte' Bruns. 24 tovds 
pLAcoogoUvtas del. Bruns. 25 vnodapBdvovtes a2; 
vroAauBdvovtes (supr. vTtESs: VoOLV)V; UaoAaUBdvovo Ly lat. 
a*O, 


p.172.1 avtots H. avagdpovtas in mg. petagdépovtas H. 
56En del. Diels. 9 odteL lat. Lond.; odteLv V; 
ote al2, avutad V(n supra 1a v2, ut vid.), lat.; 
avtd gotu at2, 13 odcetar V2al2; odceosar V!; salvat 
lat. <Av> V2lat.al!O; om. via2. 14 interimit 
naturam eorum gue sic fiunt et Stoo a 1 4b es 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.VII-VIII 
nominat lat. (Thillet 17). 14 avtd SetEar] lege av 
avTa 6eCEn (Rodier); atvtd 6etEar Vat, dv abta SetEac 
v2alo, av d&nodeven Schwartz. 15 Suvdueva a2; 
dSuvdnevas V!; Suvn9h V2al0. sed quia ipsa ostendere 
potest lat. HATNYOPETOVAL v2a 2. XATNYOPELTAL vi 
lat. 
cap.VIII 


p.172.19 lege nponyouyud¢vws cum Vilat.a2; noonyoupévar 
V2alLond.O. 'Exspectes mponyouydévws nountuxats' Bruns 
ef. Comm. 20 yuvoudvou V!, corr. v.c.; yevoudvy 
Euseb. 6é tu Onep Euseb. 24 ofc ... ytveoSau] 
qui dicunt aliquaé a fortuna fieri lat., cf. 
Thillet 17. 25 udv] lege Otay cum Eusebio; xdv 
Via2; &v v21at.alLond.O. 28 gyede V20; euedAe al? 
Lond.; mdéAvcv Vi lat. 


p.173.3 adtH V lat. Hal?; adtH Bag.Grotius Lond.O. 


<toU> add. Bruns. precedenti lat. (npocrASdvTtL?). 
413 16 lat.(cf. 73.9 Thillet) a!; to to sic add. 
v.c.V; 73 a%0, 5 adte Vilat.al2; adriiv v.c.V. Ge 


... téAog] del. Bruns: ‘aut multa exciderunt ante haec 
verba, aut interpretamentum sunt sequentis enuntiati'. 
<ol> téAos coni.O; tT in lit. V. 9 dnavtrfon lat. al? 


Euseb.; anmavtioet V. 10 Set lat.a*; Setv Val. 

nutyv lat. 15 tiv lat.a20; tiv corr. m! ut vid. in tdv 
V; tov yp. tiv H; td alLond. tots v.c.V lat. a!?; 
tov vi, dnavtdviwy té te lat. a*; dnavtiv to te Vi; 
Gtavtdv, 6, te V2?; anavtiv té te at (divisim, cf. 
181.5, 182.1). 17 nponynoapévous ... tponyoudvous] 


Precedentibus quibusdam causis tantum lat.; cf. Comn. 
19f. lege yevéoSar; TO <6@> undev (von Arnim + SVF 
2.968); to del. Bruns, exh. vi, TwWL ut vid. infra 
vers. v.c.V, TH lat. (cf. Thillet 16) a!, tods a*Lond. 
0. 21 lege édvoua, TH uy, cum vi, von Arnim + SVF 
2.968; tH yap v.c.V al2; 13 yap lat.(?) 0; <td> yde TH 
Bruns. 23 avtods lat.Bag.Grotius 0; adtods vVa!? 
Lond. vat om. a. 24 xuwrvoet V2a!; xwrvoavtes 

v! (post Uodite 2 Litt.) lat.a“; xwAvoavtas E Cas. 
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25 dnoSetv] concedentes lat. 26 odx dnd Viiat.: dnd 
v2al29, GAA’ odn Ent tH Beat; GAA’ Ent Vilat.; dada’ 
obn ént td V2; GAA’ on Ext Blat; GAAQ ES. 


p.174.1 lege 16 avtoudtws (Donini ex lat.); 13: 
avtéyatov libri (13 om. a*Lond.0O); tov at’toudtou 
quoque coni. Donini. 2 <i> add. v2, exh. lat. 
(Thillet 16) a2Lond.o. 7 avtods] avtods Va*Lond.; 
Ppersuasum habent ipsi lat. ovdets your Val; ov bet 
yao a*Lond.O; nullius (G; nullis EO) enim lat. (cf. 
Thillet ad loc.). 8 A€yeu V lat.a!; Aéyevv a2@Lond. 
Oo. 006’ om. a“. 9 tntet lat.B2; cntetv Valo; ut 
tntetv a*Lond. 11 lege bnd (nos); ént. 12 av 
dbnrov nh attta Adyetat wns tLvwy etvar Vi (marg.), lat. 
(post Acyou¢€vwv). Cf. Thillet 17, 73, et Comn. 


AVOLWTepws coni.O; principaliter lat. 13 dv lat.a2o; 
HAV; dv al, 18 mponyovpeva V lat.a!nond.o; 
tponyouudvus a@. <td> add. a2. 22 onota neptamta 


Euseb., coni.0; ola mepvanta a*Lond.: dpoLa nlantd 
(supra 1: €/) V; Oyola nept antd H; Syoua neptantd al; 
que inattingibilia lat. té Tuva] TLva moLvetv 
Euseb. TPOEvLAnNTaL Euseb.(vulg.; mtopoocevAnntar cod. 
B); mpds éntaAndbuv y. 25 <tu> add. Cas.(sed ante G16) 
Lond.O; ov6@v ante toUtwyv add. B2, tovtwyv | haec 
lat.Bag.Grotius. 26 novtetv(pr.)] fieri lat. (EG); 
sunt lat.(O). 


cap. IX 
p.174.29 nept a2; éxt Val. 


p.175.7 ovx ddtvatov BA. <av> eUn Bruns; etn Lond. 
O; etn un (sed un del. et, supra eun, net legendum 
indicavit) V; eritlat.; etn ph Hal@; uh ES (et fort. H 
yo., sed cf. infra; incertum an de etn dubitaverit.) 
yUveoSau VH; yevéoSau Hyp.al2. 8 fort. dtonov, 
Bruns in app. toUtou SVF 2.936. 10 avtot V lat.; 
avrtod al2o; avtT® Lond. tote V lat.(GO) alO; note 
a2; aéte Lond. tunc possibile lat.(GO); compossibile 
lat. (E). 11 tiv (alt.) B@Euseb.Cas.Lond.0O; 13 Val2, 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.IX-X 


SdauturAovu tuvds] tov daxtUAou Euseb. 13 GAhws 
Schwartz; GAA’ ws libri. 15 évddéSetar| evdeébotar 
a*; data sunt lat.; evodyeTau al, 17 exspectes 
ovSev Artov; cf. Sharples Phronesis 20 (1975) 251 n.8. 
18 f v2al2; rH vilat.; tu ES. 22 vat (pr.) del. B2. 
tovutw}llege totto (coni. Bruns); TH avtH Lond.0O; todty 
cett. 24 dv el td] et otv B24. 27 fort. <dvta> 
Ev tuvt, Bruns. 


p.176.3 fv év Satépw HS; nv évS’ atepwe V; nv év 
Satépw B; Av év]Satdpw E; Av évéexduevov év Satépy 
al2, quia impossibile erat in altero lat. 
(Thillet 18), sed cf. Comm. avTH avttveru¢vy] lege 
aUTS THY avTLxeLuévwv(mos); abtiv avtTtueLu¢vwyv V lat.; 
AUTHVY nat THY dvtLxetud¢vwyv a2; adtav xuat Td 
avtuxecuevov al; adt® dvtuxetudvy Bruns. Cf. Comn. 


5 te del. V2, om. lat.a!2. 6 ¢otuv év abtots V 
lat.; év avtots évéexyduevdv eotuv al2; év adtots B; év 
WuUToOlLereaT uy. O: 7 tiv dvtuxetu¢vwy VZlat.al; tots 
dévtTuxeLu¢vous Via2. Svta V2lat.al; wy vi; dv a2. 

té éotuv om. VIESK, exh. V2lat.(te om.) al2. TE 
post ofs exh. ESK. 11 todtwy] contrarii horum lat. 
cap.X 


p.176.14 unt] wp add. v.c.V; corr. ex 7 E; 7 lat.s. 
16 6@ supr. vers. v.c.V; exh. lat.a!; om. a“. 

yévntau (<td pev ydo dvtuxetyeva tots yuvoudévous 
Tavtws uwAveosar Und TLvwyv yevéodaL>, THv 6@ ... et pev 
(15) delendum coni. Long, AGPh 52 (1970) 255; sed cf. 
Comm. 16f. yevoudévuy O. 17 xexwAtoSar. Usener; 
vexwaAvtat libri. Cf. Comm. Parenthesis a 6.td 
incipere debet (ita Gercke 83 et Bruns RhMus 44 (1889) 
617f.), non a tiv S@ (16). "TH 6@ ... Suvatd" SVF 
2.959 (qui uexdrutat legit). Cf. Comm. 19 dv vi 
lat.(Thillet 16); del. V2; om. a!2. 20 yevéogat al. 
21 yevéoSar al2. toutous] otou Gercke 83. EG Ye 
al2; over ye V; od ef ye ES; non enim si lat. 
23 téva (interrog.) SVF 2.959. d om. a*, SVF 2.959. 
[un] del. Bruns; fi sic V; un lat.al2. 
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24 navtévtwy] ridiculum lat., cf. Thillet 49 and n.4. 
ov (alt.) om. lat. 26 yvuptoer v2lat.ai2; YVvweUTEeL 
vi; yvuwotzeuv (supra ev: ce) S. 


p.177.1-2. Lege ovx éotau Suvatda Ta S6vta Suvatda tots 
elédouv uev adtda xexwAdoSaL, ayvootoLyv 6@ bd tTUvwV 
xwAvovtal (Langerbeck, Hermes 71 (1936) 473f.; sim. 
Apelt, sed td om., xexwrvugva, vp’ otwv, vel do’ dv 
alttwyv, uwrAvetar); 6.€.5. ovta Suvatots elédoiv pev 
avUTA vuexwrvudvat, ad. S6@ Vo’ nov xuwAvovtes V, sim. 
lat. (sed prohibere, ignorantes). Post é6vta add. ovo 
wavtéou AC Bag.!2, cf. Bruns p.xxxiv. etédorv] elSoor 
al, elou a%. 6.2.6. atta tots etédou buvdpeva atta 
(avTd om.O) xexwAuundvat, a. 6&@ Hutv TA xwAvovta buvatda 
éotat Lond.O. Cf. Comm. 4 év avtots K Schwartz. 

5 duvatév (alt.)] Suvatdv <dv> SVF 2.960; Suvatot 
Lond.O. ovtws <Aeyouévou> Lond.O. 6 pev] un al 
Lond. 9 udveL Usener; pav libri. énevéav fh Va! 
Lond.; énevéadv 62 fh Sa20; cum autem lat. (cf. Thillet 
126); ef wh émevédav fh BZ; éxevédav ph fh Usener. 
yévntau aAnsés a2, 10 lege €& avdyuns td (von Arnim 
+ SVF 2.961); td €& avdyxns cett. avdyune | 
elLuapuévng Heine 35 n.1. 11 avdyuns dandsés] lege 
avdyuns 6¢€ (von Arnim + SVF 2.961; cf. Comn.). 

13 lege y(veoSau (von Arnim + SVF 2.961); yévdoSaL 


cett. 14 ndvta <Aéyovtos> Lond.o. taAcv] et 
tavta Hyp.Es. <SUOLOV TH KPOELpNnLevw> suppl. Bruns 
Suppl. Ar.; <xuévov> id. RhMus 44 (1889) 614. 15 ydp 
om. a!l2 Rodier; uév yao B. maLtévtwy éote ai2, 

16 yevduevov O. 17 yCveoSaL!] o8au in lit. V; exh. 
lat. 18 ui td Lond.O; 13 ph V lat.a!; 13 a2; del. 
B2, 19 uh toLottov BA. 20 et ye univ] lege 


A¢youev (Rodier); ef ye uty val; om. a20; Set AEYELY 
(fort.) Bruns; ef ye pa[v ov yap] lat.B*, sed cf. 
Donini. 22 ws retinendum (cf. Comm.); del. Bruns. 
23 Acydéuevov Bruns; yuvéyevov libri. 24 d¢yoLTOo | 
lege yUvotto (libri); Aéyotto Bruns, yévouto KES. 

25 tét’ | lege tott’ (libri); tét’ Bruns. 27 &&@] yap 
QO. 
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p.178.2 6’ om. Va!; exh. lat. (Thillet 18). 


e. x1 

p.178.9 lege éneoSaL (Bruns, fort.); EceaSat cett. 

11 <dv> al2; om. V lat. 14 <tdé> add. a!l2; confert 
Bruns 208.2. 21 te] tu K; om. ES Euseb. 22 7 
lat.Bles; el vB2a!2; xat Lond.o. 26 yevoudcvn(pr.) | 
primam lat. yevouevn (alt.) del. V, om. lat.; 


yevouévn B*; yuvoudvn al4, 


p.179.1 nAdov tu Lond.O; S¢ovte val2, opportunum 
aliquid lat. 4 lege <tovd BovActoacSaL> 
(Hackforth); <tot: BovActeoSat> add. Bruns. 

5 punct. post wo et post BovrActopeSa (Hackforth). 

6 to corr. ex tot B; td0 sic V; td lat.; tod HESO. 
BovrActoacSat |] BovActeoSatr O. 6-7 én’ avtd te] lege 
enet avtd ye (Apelt, Hackforth); én’ atté te codd.; 
quoniam et tunc lat.; énet atdté O. <el &¢ tU> én’ 
avuté ye TO BovrAeVouoSar neptytvetar [xat] rept tiv 
GAAwY BovrAcvoudvous mept Sv npoetphxapnev, tU tot’ 
coni. Bruns; ... tapd tod BovrAcveoSaL nept avt&v én’ 
avtd Td BovrAcvedSaL nepuytvetar tAgov coni. Casp.O. 


7 Bovretoucsat] BovretecSar O. vat] trAdov 7 Lond.; 
ntAgov O (in emendandis). BovAcuvouevots om. lat. 

10 d\dov V; dAdo HB*; dddov Blal2; dado te Cas.O. 

21 <ovu> add. Lond.oO. 22 tolle punct. fort. wes 


<els> tL, Bruns; respuit Apelt. 23 napexoudvwtr vilat.; 
TapexSwevou v.c.V; napexoud¢vuay ES; napexoudvn al@. 
23-180.2 '‘'dubito num haec Alexandri sint', Bruns; cf. 


Comn. h v.c.V, lat.; ws Vial?; of > Lond. Td 
(alt.) B®; tod libri. 24 § v.c.V, lat.; os Vvial2; 
ots Lond. 25 tot B¢; td libri. 26 & B*; ws V 


lat.a!l2; of Lond. 


p.180.2 6Uvac8aL <npdtteiv> O. 


cap.XII 


p.180.5 od]  Casp.o. 6 tepiLotapuévous B24. 
7 avtous V; attots al2; adtots B; attods Lond.O; attot 
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ES; avtovs Cas. 7 dyev B2al2; dyf V; dyn BIHES; 

4} adv éxetva dyn 0; ut illa fiant lat. post dyet 
gravius interpungendun. 8 neoplt tavtd] totto ES; 
Tept tavtetovouov Casp.O. 10 un (alt.) V (corr. ex 
ftv v.c.) lat. B2H; fhutv a!2; ef uh Lond.o. <6e> 
add. B*; exhibet lat. 14 dyaSéy lat.B2H Cas.; 
ayaStiv sic V; dyaSiv al?. 15 évtdyn Bruns lat. 
(Thillet 17) Donini; tJyn V; tTUyou a!42; évtdyou Cas. 
tov] udv Lond. 16 péver B2Lond.0; el V lat.al2. 

19 abité delendum (Donini; vel éxt toto legendun, 
idem); ad id quod est lat., sim. Bag., Lond. transl.; 
ég’ autd (sic) 0. Cf. Comn. 21 xad’ sic V. 

23 yUveoSar] u in lit. V; fieri lat. 

27 S.varpetosat] lege alpetoSau (Bruns coni. in app., 
et lat.; Thillet 17, cf. indicem s.vv. eligere, 
SLaLPETOSAL). 


p.181.1 ws B(in 1it.) Schulthess 0; of> Va!l2; om. lat. 
2 5€] te Euseb. lege tovovode (Bruns, fort., et 
Apelt); totoée Euseb.; tototodSe libri; év tots 
weydAous, cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. 3.3 1112 b 10, coni. 
Donini. 3 lege avtots cuufovAetoovtas (Bruns, 
fort., et Apelt). tovs]| lege xat 13 (Bruns, fort.); 
tovs Val2; tH B*; tot ES Cas.; ds Lond.O. ... fj un, 
TaparauBavovtas 6&@ mpdEau ... Apelt; tanquam habentes 
potestatem lat. (= ws €yovtes é€ovovav tot, Thillet 


18; sed cf. Donini 306f.). 4 ddda [xat] teva] 
lege uat GAAa tLva (Donini, ex lat.(GO); [nat] del. 
viy, exh. al2, 6f. avtod] lege a’tot (Donini, ex 
lat.). 

cap.XIII 

p.181.9 ydp <dv> Schwartz. lege €yxeuptoovtes 
(B2); éyxevtpfoavtes V lat.; énxtyevptoovtes O. 

11 odtec8ar uat avtots Hyp.ESs. 14 +3 lat.B@Lond. ; 
té te Cas.; te V; te al2. vat delendum (B2 Gercke 


112 Donini (1974,1) 33 n.1; om. lat.); <xadS’ dputv> 
Su’ nuadv SVF 2.979. Cows Set Adyetv: Afyouctyv é’ Atv 
etvar td Und te ths elyapudvns yuvduevoyv xat SL’ nav, 
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B? in marg. 15 énet] ént Lond.; ént vel elo. Gercke 
112. 16 S6udgopau V. 21 Und om. lat. Cas. Oy. 
ywev}| 6e S. 23 tiv] fort. univ Gercke 112. fort. 
GAA<a TAv> Bruns. 24 uh] lege 5 (Gercke 112); un, 
S.v., v.c.(?)V; om. lat. ES Rodier SVF 2.979. 
ottuws] fort. dAws Gercke 112. <wo> add. Lond.O; 
<a> SVF 2.979. 25 iit (pr.) sic V; om. lat. 
nmepLeotdvar xat ddUvatov téte a*%. téte om. lat. 
27 lege é¢unodttovtos* th <ydp> (SVF 2.979). 
28 <thv> add. Bruns; om. SVF 2.979. vata del. O; 
udtw Casp.0. <attvav> add. B@. Stav] wot’ av 
Schwartz, quod approbat Bruns in adnot. 29-30 napt 
ws €& Lond.O. 30-182.1 ndvtws - téte in parenthesi 
(SVF 2.979). 


p.182.2 5uvdpevov al2; Suvaydévwy V(supr. v: UV )BIES; 
Suvapevou B; Suvayevw H ut vid., Gercke 112; potente 
lat. ul) (alt.) om. a/lLond., secl. O Bruns. Cf. 
Comm. 5 6¢€ om. lat.O; 60 ES. 7 <tiv> add. B2@. 
10 nupdés, <t&v 6@ 6L’ Bébatos,> coni. O, quod respuit 
Gercke 112. 13 62] lege peév (SVF 2.979); 6é€ cett. 
14 yuvoudvous y Schwartz. tots] lege tovtous 
(Donini (1974,1) 35 n.1); ta SVF 2.979; tots cett.; 
vat delendum vel ws scribendum, Gercke 112. 


15 avtda] xatda y. 16 post évepyetv levius inter- 
pungendun. ovyxataidoews al2. yovadoews V; 
olvedoews HBES!; ad placitum lat. (= odv xatatéoews? 
Thillet 141). 18 lege tuvd <alttav> (Rodier, Donini 


(1974,1) 35 n.2); aliam quemdam naturam lat. 
Agyovtes] lege A¢yovo.v (Rodier, Donini loc. cit.). 


cap. XIV 

p-182.21 tept B ; ent libri. 22 adtods] avtods 
lat.? (cf. Thillet 147 s. se ipsum). 26 Adyovtes 
ES Lond. lege ot &¢, Séov. OL. 6¢] ct oc Lat. 
ote ante 5¢ov add. Lond.O. avutéo%ev] avtots Lond. 
28 te| lege ti (Hackforth). 28-29. Lege méAA’ av 


THV nat’ avTODS TH Eg’ Hutv ndoxovta TavtTd, <totTo> 
es ae ene eee 
edeUxvucav (Hackforth); ndéAd\a tHv ual avtots tod (tH 
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ES) €9 nytv nGodv te tavtd beLxvls codd.; multa et 
ipsis eius quod in nobis esse (esse G, omne E, om.Q) 
idem ostendens lat.; ... avtots nept trod é” Atv 
<doxovvtwy avatpetuxsv>... BZ; xat nédAAa tv tap’ 
avutovds Aeyduteva nept tot ég’ nyutyv ws dv te tavto 
Sevuvivat Lond.: wat médAdAa tv tap’ adtods Aeyoudvwy 
tept tot ég’ nutv, omissis ceteris, Schulthess attrib. 


O; ... avtots <doxotvtwy avatpetLudv>, TO eg’ Atv 

‘ a ra ‘sie ' ; rd 
Emetpaoavto deuxvUvat Rodier; méAAa TH uat’ avtous, 
TOU Eg’ NLtv andoavta, totto Setxvuct Apelt. 29 un 


ouvodevovta (vel ovvdSovta) Schulthess attribuit O. 
<tH> Schwartz; Adyw, <nerpdpyevo’ te> BZ; Adyw, Sua <&e> 
this Rodier. 30 nyoUvtar] lege nyotyevor 
(Hackforth). gevyeLv <te> Lond.O. 32 dAAov | 

lege dAAwv (lat. Donini); dAdAws v.c.V; dAAoU cett. 


p.183.1 yuvoyévouv ES Lond. 4 lege tH Cuéw (coni. Bruns 
in app.). 5 lege GAAws <Gv> (SVF 2.980). 6 un] 
lege 7 (Bruns, coni. in app., SVF 2.980). 7 fort. 
Opufcav, Bruns. tavta] 6La tovto BA. 10 tovdtou ] 
ov in lit. V; propter hoc (cum sequentibus) lat. 

(= 6La todto?). tO B* in lit.; t® libri. 17 odv] 
yap Hyp.ESO (et lat.? - nisi yoUv; cf. Thillet 44 et 
n.3, 128 s. enim). 20 tot’ avtd] totr’ avtots H; 
TOUTO ES; et in hoc causandum (ipsos, sed = avtots 
(pr.)?) lat. 21 <ov> xoLvuvlav vel axotvuvlav 
Hackforth; sed cf. Comn. TOU (alt.)] lege 13 
(Bruns, coni. in app., Hackforth); tod Va!2;tovds 

KESO. volentibus ipsis seducere alios lat. 

31 <novet> add. Schwartz. 32 tu elvat Hyp .BSO; 
tusévar V lat.al?é, 33 ti] lege td (VHa!? Apelt, 
cf. 184.15); tH Lond.O Bruns; 1d corr. ex ti B. 

EV auth V. 


p.184.1 dAda] dAoya H. 1-2 nat’ avtdag] xat tavdtas 
Hyp .ES. 2 todEeus v.c.V lat.a!?: tdEeue ViES. 

9 €ywy post SpeELv B2HES lat., ante SpcEuv al2; om. V. 
13 Stu nep B*. 14 <dtU> add. Bruns; ante 
OgSuudtepov (13) add., vel Aéyovo.v (15) del., Casp.O. 
16 dAd\p ev Cas. O; anAGs Ev Casp.0; dAdws libri. 
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18 tH (tert.)] huic lat. avtTG Bruns; alti Lond.O; 
tH V lat. alé, 19 é\¢oSaL Bruns; éxyeoSaL libri; 
évepyetv B*. 24 yw} HSB(in lit.)lat.Lond.0; uty V; 
unv al2, 32 td (alt.) om. O (in emendandis)? 


p.185.1 <ovxu> ént Schulthess. Tp avepdny Lond.O; 
THv av8pdnwyv Val2; tots avSpdnous B2; in hominibus 
lat. 5 TL <uat ToU un BovAcSoduevoL> Schwartz. 

6 <Gv> add. Bruns. TOU <un> RovActedsau 

Schulthess O ('ferenda tamen et vulgata lectio', O 
adnot.). 7 lege <ut> BovdrAevoduevoyr (Schwartz, 
Apelt). BovAevoduevot <dv énpdtapyev> Schwartz, sed 
hoc subaudiri potest; cf. Apelt. Av av] lege 
<udt>nv <ydp> &v (Schwartz); nv av V; nv dv B; fiv dv 
K; Av dv al2. Bovrevoardévuy fv, dv Cas.0; 
BovAevodwevot. TU yop dv Apelt. BovAevduedsa a2Cas. 
0. 6 nat - Bovrevotyesa] quod consiliati volebamus 
tantum lat. 


cap.xXV 


p.185.7 énoxoupévous Bruns, cf. 196.15; énoxoupevwv 
libri. 8 tH cl S67 Schwartz; twrevéet V, sim. lat.; 
tp elder. at2; tH cl Casp.O. 9 voudZeLv xtvnovv 

B¢, 7-9 13 6 - elodyecos8ar] inducere autem motum 
sine causa propterea quia in hiis que ejusdem speciei 
eisdem circunstantibus, aliguando quidem sic, aliquando 
autem aliter operabitur aliquis lat.; cf. Thillet 36 


et n.3. 9 uat 6LQ B2 lat.Cas.Gercke 75(fort.). 
14 <oUx> add. Schulthess 0; dvaittus <t&v E—wSev> Cas. 
15 adtod Lond.0O; adtot va!l2, 17 lacunem post ws 


statuit Bruns, sed td clvat subaudiendum (Rodier; 
Valgiglio Riv.Stud.Class. 15 (1967) 312 n.12). ws <ovux 
gxeL év avti> f ogatpa tov uatd Hackforth; sed cf. 
Comn. 20 <w¢> unt Bruns lat. Donini; uh Val2; 1d pr 
H; t® ut SO; tod un E. 21 nat] et O. 21 <el>, 

22 <Gv> add. Bruns. 22 eye Lond.O; et 62 V lat. 
al2, 26 lege nuds tdSe tiv NEPLECTUTWY TPOXPUVELY 
(Hackforth). <alpetoSaL> post GAAa (27) add. 
Schulthess 0, post nu&s (26) Valgiglio loc. cit.; sed 
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ef. Donini (1974,2) 177 n.85. 28 natd thv BA. 
30 fort. tH <6La> tadtnv Bruns. 


p-186.1 dAAous] lege attots (fort., Bruns in app.; cf. 


Comm. ). 3 yap del. yO. 5 th gavtaotq Schwartz; 
THY gavtactay codd. 6 anaAf] fort. ands, Bruns in 
app. 11 nap’ adtots sic V; om. lat.; nap’ avt® 
Lond.O. 

cap. XVI 

p.186.14 <y(veoS9aL> add.O. odtetay lat.a2; odtecSat 
Val. 15 ev ye E; fort. ots ye, Bruns in app. 

19 ovyxetv al2; ouveyetv V3; cuveyxyetv H; ouvéyev ES 
bats) TuyetyoK: 20 el] nat O. 21 éyovtes Bruns; 
Exovta Lond.O; Exyovtas libri. un npdttetv & 
IpaTTOVOLY, ws Exovtas Rodier; sed cf. Comn. 24 61] 
S5& Lond.O et fort. lat (Thillet, 22 n.2). ¥] f al@. 
8dEa lat.B2Lond.0; 6é&a0 V; SdéEav al2. AaBetv H; 
haBévtwy a2. 27 t® B2al2; ta V; que (i.e. quae) 
lat. TAUTA al2; tavtn Vi; sic lat.; tavtny y.c.V; 
Tata corr. ex tattn B; tattnv E; totto O. 30 7 
oupBrhoetaL] ovupBrhoetaL 7 coni.O. tdvtacg HE lat.; 


tévtav V; &v advtas al2. 


p.187.1 yatpet AEyet Bic V; dicere gaudere 1at. 

noli interpungere post we. 2 lege <xnav> undev adtot 
TEpt avtHv <nov>Gorv xaddv. xav add. B2; pro ynéev 
habet lat. ut. <moL>wotv uaddv Amand 150 n.1 (et wes, 
187.1, cum nov@oLtv copulandum); dotv xaddév codd. et lat 
(Thillet, app); tov®ouv B*; olcwot vel EXWOL HaASY O; 
undev avtot nap’ avtHv dotv uadro’ Apelt; pndev adtots 
Tept avtav ovorv xaaddv Ov Rodier; undev avtots nepradov 
GEtwouv ws elouv xadov, vel ws ovouv xadots, 
Hackforth. 3 npattouévwy |] rebus lat. (? = 
Ipaypdtwy, Thillet 17, 50). 5 <f> add. a2, 

8 npd¢ ods tls Gv 6 Bruns; tpocouTtTLoLVvo V; tTpogou 
tTjotv (6) lat. (cod.0). cf. Thillet 58, 84); mpd¢ ovotv 
6 E; mpds ots tés 6 a2(tus)Cas.; mpds odbc tUs Gv Lond. 
12 of B¢; ef V; cd al2; om. lat. 
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13 énuttunors udkaous yp-HE; increpationes ... 
punitio lat. 14 tovtwv HB2E lat.Cas.Lond.; tovtw 
val2, 16 <&v> add. B. 20 7 - Enatpdgvtwv del. 
Bruns. 21 &v apaptioas Bruns; avaudetntos Vlat.; 
Gvapyaptioas (sive -Las) v.c.V; évaydptntos Casp.O. 

24 avtot Hyp.EO. 26 lege el ydp ottws éxdvtwv nnav 
(coni. Amand, 151 n.8); el yap ottus Ett bu’ nydiv 
Va'Lond.Rodier; énet ye odtus Svtwv fudiv a* Vict. (ut 
vid.) Cas.0; énet ye odtws éxdvtwv quay a! et Lond. 
attrib. O, sed falso; nec tamen ipse vel coniecit, 

ut dicit Bruns, vel approbavit; elye ottws Svtwv bv’ 
NuGv Vict. et Cas. falso attrib. 0; el ydp oUtws ws TA 
Su’ fyv coni. Bruns in app.; el ye ottws éottv, nudv 
nics Apelt. Cf. Comn. 28 yotv] ydp HE. tHv] dvtwy 
lat. 


cap. XVII 


p.188.8 6udtu] fort. GAA’ OTL, Bruns; sed cf. Apelt, 
Donini ad loc. 10 nrafov <xatnvayxacu¢vws TA S5Hpa> 
Donini, ut demonstrativo toJtwyv antecedens suppeditet ; 
nonne tamen toUtwv 'harum rerum' lato sensu 
significat? tovtous] tales lat.; avtods Donini. 

11 dvatpotev Gv (vel dvatpott’ dv xat pavttxy) Casp.0; 
dvatpotayv V; &v dvatpet &v KB}; &v avaupot av BA; 
dvatpot &v HO; dvatpet Gv al?; interiment (om. dv) 
lat. 12 pwaSetv (pr.)] lege pwdSou (Schwartz); paSetv 
<6¢0L> B2Rodier; Ladav <TOLIOELE>, ef. 188.14, Donini. 
Cf. Comn. 13 eft K Cas.Lond.; f V; f{ lat.al2. 

14 tod] lege +6 (Bruns in app., Donini). tL del. 
Schwartz. 15 npd lat.al; mpds Vat. 
natThvayxacu¢voy | prefixumlat. (= npoxataBeBAnuevonv, 
Thillet 17). Tov te a2; toUto Val; tovtous E. 

17 punct. interrog. post alttUas (Donini). 


cap. XVIII 


p.188.18 navtt nov] omnino lat. (Thillet, 139 s.v.). 


22 wav v.c.V infra vers.; S&@ V'lat.(Thillet 43 n.2) 
12 
a 








—~p.189.1 ~yovtas adtods B2. 
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TOV Topotpetoud¢vwy lat. 
Cas.Lond.0; 1@ npotpenou¢vy Val2; 13 mpotpenoudvw E. 
Tovs tap’ adtiv Adyous Lond.O; tiv nap’ adtiiv Adyous 
Val; t&v nap’ adtots Adywv a2; tHVv nap’ adtaHv ASywv 
Gercke 128. 2 <djv> add. Cas.Lond.O. avutiv O; t&v 
libri. 4 nActw] fort. tActota, Bruns in app. 

6 lege <uh> ocvyypdgetv (Bruns, coni. in app.); tanquam 
gui non prohibentur ista scribere (= os ov 
HEXWAVUEVOL TOUTO cUyypageLv?) Grotius. 


cap. XIX 


p.189.9 ovyxwonodvtwy] lege cuveyuipnoayv tH (Bruns 
coni. in app.); ovyxwpfoauvto Lond.O; ouvexdpnoav tH 
Hackforth (sed hoc Bruns quoque attribuit Hackforth; 
typorum error?). 11 lege nmpd~ews ent tepvleotiotv 
<tots avtots, el tots napa ndvtwy wyodoynud¢vots 
tpoodoxyov. Eotu yap vdépos> avSpuinors (coni. 
Hackforth). TEpLEeotao Lv | NMEepLeotutwy coni. O (sed 
NepleotHouyv Casp.O). avepinors|] dvSownou Lond. ; 
dvSpwros, vel dv3pwmnor SUxuavor TETLOTEVUPEVOL, 
coni.0O, sed avSpuntois Casp.O. 6Cxavrocg] om. K; 
SUuavtou Lond., Casp.O. 12 nentotevpévos | 
TENLOTEVLEVOLS H; nentotevyevou Lond., Casp.0O. 

16 od noAds lat.al?; ovunadrdc sic V; ovxn GAAwS HE. 
tU}] aliquid lat. lege dyvo.tav <tiv> mpattouévuy 
(coni. Casp.0O); dnatwuévwv pro tpattouévwy coni.O; 
Tpattou¢vwy del. Bruns. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 3.1 
1110 b 33ff. 17 7| lat.Cas.Lond.0; 4 V; § H; of in 
lit. B42; 4 al2. <ol> add. Bruns. 20 <npatTELv> 
add. y Bruns; post tt (19) lat. (Thillet 18) B20. 
TpdttovoLyv (tH ... agesetev) ag’ avdtiiv xivetosar (23) 
Rodier. 23 ay’ avdtiv B¢Rodier. tO [tot]] lege 
toUtw (lat. (Thillet 17) Donini); [tod] del. B¢Bruns. 
25 tdyns| buys a2; bdxns Lond.o. 27 evroyou a2; 
cerAoyov V lat.a!; 13 noAdoar evAoyov coni.o. 


p.190.1 xatodrdctnovtes (supr. ev: vu m)V; delinguunt 
lat. 2 adtiHv a2Cas.0; adtod Val; bn’ adtav Lond. 
THv - aUTHV | eorum que debent lat. 2f. 13 vduLpov 
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coni. O. 5 Spa] lege dpa (lat.E Cas. Casp.0 
Donini). 6 docereque lat. 7 GEvou lat. (Thillet 


18)a2: add. post dyaptavévtwy (8) BZ; om. V. 
8 xaTAVaAYHATOVTOS lat.a*Cas.; HATAVAYUATOVTAS val; 
uAaTAVaYXaTOVTES Lond. 9 bv | lege otov (Hackforth). 
01d] lege and (Hackforth). 10 AaSdvtas] lege 
AUS¢vtac (Hackforth); dAAws Grotius, O in adnot.; 
éxdvtas Casp.0O; Aaxdévtasg Gercke 134; fort. <fv> ové6éev 
Aa8évtas, Bruns in app. 10-11 uat t’s otdxn Gv] 
lege uot alttas o¥S8@v oS’ év (Hackforth); xat ts ovx 
Gv V; nat tus odx Av al2; Arus odv Lond.O; Atus ovbv ev 
Gercke. 11 Tv auaptavoudévwv coni.O. altuov | 
lege &EvLov (Hackforth); altvov Val; altos a2Lond.O. 
ott’ (alt.)] lege o¥6’; oUt’ Bruns, ov6’ libri. 
of tod B2 in lit.; odtou V(supr. ol: og ut vid. m!) 
lat.al2, 12 tatdtnv v.c.(?)V, lat.O; tadty Vial2, 
13 ferentes ... dicentes lat.(?). tu] te B*; om. 
lat. wat devdel V, del. Bruns; xat evs al2; as 
PUSds tL nat evdh AgyovtTL coni. Casp.O. 16 [Set] 
del. Bruns; Setv Lond. (typorum errore, O 296 n.20). 


cap .XX 
p.190.19 tL lat.a20; tus Val. dvdépacau] ¢&ovo0va 
Lond. 22 aveteloSnoav V; etiam persuadent lat. 


25 tuvos O Bruns; tuvwy libri, Gercke 107. 

26 gyovtes lat.(Thillet 17)a2 Gercke 107. 
TENLOTEVHSTL Schwartz; TenLotevpevw libri; meTeLouevy 
Apelt. Ei enim qui crediderit hoc, restat 
non increpare aliquem lat. 29 lege tod <u> ntovetv 
(Long Class. Quart. n.s. 25 (1975) 158f.). 


p.191.1 lege ¢Eovotayv <éxeiv>; ita, vel TH Efovctg 
legendum, Long loc. cit.; movotouv <A un movetyv Exerv> 


tv ¢Eovotay coni. Bruns. 2 <Btos> az; om. Vlat.a!. 
cap. XXI 

p.191.5 EXEL | videtur lat. paptupet al2. WapTupEetv 
VH lat. 6 avtd| lege ad’tiv (Bruns coni. in app.). 


8 Tdvtws yUuvdpevov Hyp.E. [i] del. B2. 11 td] 
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fort. tH, Bruns. tpattéweval 'exspectes moedtteosar 
Soxo0vta xat', Bruns; sed verba ta bo’ hav - éEovotav 
ad ea quae re vera sunt, non quae nos per errorem esse 
credamus, recte referuntur. 12 yUveoSau. Cas.Lond.0O; 
yUvetau libri. 18 lege neUSecSaL <pérAAO>EV 
(Hackforth); neUSeoS3aL pev libri; persuadeatur quidem 
lat.; mevoSetnuev B2; 6a 1d tevSeaq9aL, vel 
TeLSduevor, coni. O. 19 naparethoyev lat.B2Bruns; 
MaparAUTovev V; Tapadrettopyev ale. Taparevtoupev Lond.O. 
20 t6 (alt.) lat.(? cf. Thillet 159 s. 6.d, et infra 


de 208.10)Cas.Lond.0O; tot libri. 21 yevudpevou (v et 
uw litura obscurae) V; yuvdyevou E; efficimur lat. 
avTHV V. 23 <Gv> add. Schwartz. 24 te alpetosau 
a2: énatpecSar V lat.al; te é¢rAdoSau B2. 25 post 


drAAous: 6tA tovavtnyv lat. (Thillet 18). 


cap. XXII 


p.191.31 adtH Val*Lond.O; abt Gercke 72 in app. 
(fort.), Bruns; in se Bag.Grotius Lond(tr.). 


p.192.6 navtt lat.B*0; ndvtn V; mévtn al2. 


7 nptnug¢vov] ortum lat. <€—> add.O; ex ipso lat. 

8 nod] €& H (in mg. mpd). 12 ate’ cum sequentibus 
coniungit SVF 2.945. 15 tTwu sic, s.v., v.c.V; om. 
EH. avaLtTtws <ytveosal TL, wWonEp TO> yUveoSat lat. 
(Thillet 18); quae tamen subaudire poterat lat., 

sicut 0 299 n.5. 16 évapyis V lat.; évepyiis Grotius 
Usener Gercke 72 SVF 2.945 Rodier. 17 super 
Guataotpégus: peta BA. 18 éxttSevtat Hyp.E. 


oufivos E Cas.0; ufvos V lat.(cf. Thillet 58)a!2; unéav 
Lond. ydp delendum (von Arnim + SVF 2.945); post Td 
pev transtulit Rodier. altvwy E Cas.0; attuov V 
lat.al2, yao alttwy | dvattuov Lond. Parenthesis 
ab ovdéyv (19) incipere debet (ita Lond., von Arnim + 
SVF 2.945), non a oufivos (Bruns) neque a Ta ev 
(Rodier) . 19 é€xtuxd K Cas.Lond.; autuxd V lat.; 
Goutuxd E; éxtund al2, 20 els ndvta Lond.O; 
oUunavta Usener; 6td vel els td névta Gercke 72. 
Tapatusépeva] lege napatuséuev<ov, GAA>d (von Arnim + 
SVF 2.945); napatLSépueva Val. TapattSepcévous HKE Cas. 
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Lond .Q; LapaTLsepevovuse a’; LAPATLYEVTAS in lit. B 
(s.v. BovAopévous B*); mapatiseéuevov Gercke 72; 
mapatuseu¢vous Rodier; proponendo lat. 21 Sn] 5é O; 
&' nén E. 23f. ote pav 6h un O; ote be un A (sed ” 
del.) ote (sed ‘ del.) | Se un V; ote 6& un notredeun 
Bl; éte pev BZ; ote pav ote 6@ uth H(ut)Ea2; Ste vev 
nat @ ote 6€ ut K; ote pwev 6é un atLond.; é6te pev ut 
Cas. 24 ovtwol twe B2Usener; oUtws elnws V(sed ~ 
del.),H; odtws nwo BIE; ottw Ka2Cas.0; ottws a!Lond. 
ovuuBatvetv EKB2al2cas.Lond.0; ovufatver VBIH. Post 
oUtus (alt.) <el nus cupBatver> add. coni. O in adnot. 
27 xowuévnv lat.a!l2; yowyuévne V. 


cap. XXIII 

p.193.3-4 gaveputepos] yvwpunditepos, in ng. 
gaveputepos, H. 4 tottous at2; totto V (supr. alt. 
Oo: v v.c.V)lat.; toUtw tovtw BIE. 5 ws tavtwy tov 

V lat.: donep tiv tv al; donep tiv a2; ws tiv BA. 

11 trv del. B@. 12 t3 nogdv] ténow al. 

13 é¢dActhews lat.(ef. Thillet ad loc.)a!?Lond. 

14 [rq] del. B20, om. lat. bidpxovoav | inexistentem 


lat.(? = évutdpyovoav; cf. Thillet 133, 173 s.vv.). 
16-17 cl &’ 6 pev al2tond.; eléopev el V; elSopev el 


H; videmus ... si lat. 19 Num 4\\'? 

20 EnpavSdévta lat. Hmg.EO. 23 n&v tO Schwartz; 
tévta libri. lege évepyet[v] (Rodier); évepyetv 
<evepyet> Bruns. 25 lege <attva> pév (von Arnim + 
SVF 2.947, Hackforth); Aéyerv wev nat tadta etvar 
attta B2Bag.!(sed non Bag.%). 6udce xwoovvtas] cf. 
Plato Resp. X 610c, Futhyd. 294d; Aristot. Metaph. N 2 
1089 a 3. 26 lege cltvat, tUvos (interrog.: ita VHO 


Gercke 68 von Arhim + SVF 2.947 Hackforth); elval 
tuvog al2Lond. (sed transl. tanquam ttvos; ita quoque 
Bag. Grotius) Bruns. attLov coni. Heine 45 n.1, 
aLtvav coni. Bruns; sed supervacuo ut manifestum est. 


cap. XXIV 
p.193.31 <f> avatttwe Schulthess O. 
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p.194.3 agdUcews Schulthess 0; dvadtoews libri. 

aLTLWY sic V. ante A\éyet (corr. ex \¢yetv v.c.) 
lit. 4 litt. Vv. 4 pvcev. dgevAetv ytveoSat B2Cas.; 
gpnotv (v vel v supra n, ev supra ty v.c.) dgetreLv ¥ 
V; gnotv 6. y. al4; pnotv 6. gto.v y. H; gnot y. 6. E; 
TLOLV OgpeLrov y. Lond.O. et ab hoc quod dicitur quod 
primis factis causis scilicet ex necessitate sequatur 
aliquid debere fieri lat. 6 xuptas Lond.O. 8 nav 
tO B*, Plat.; navté%ev libri. yey om. lat.al2, 

9 Eotat O. 10 punct. post eln, non post aveyuns 
(Donini). 10-11 €& avdyuns delendum (Donini); cf. 
Comn. 11 altos ante Lwepovtoxnos (10) colloc. B?; 
causa Sophroniscus ex necessitate causa lat. 

12 punct. post dvdyun, non post Seu¢ALov (ita Vval2 
Lond.O Rodier; post Sep¢ALov Bruns, typorum errore 
solum?) 13 €& avdyuns del. B* Schulthess (cf. O 303 
n.6); fort. <td> é& aveyuns, Bruns in app. Cf. Comn. 
13 ov tots v.c.V; adtots ViEal; obxu adtots a2. 

14 npdtous corr. V! ex apidtns; ntpdtnoev E. ov tots 
(13) - tuvwv] non quod consequens sit quod prima sint 
ex necessitate causa aliquorum lat. 19 GAA’ ovxn] ov 
uty HO. 19 fort. avté, Bruns; hoc lat.Bag.Grotius. 
20 udvov] lege <énd>pevov (ita, vel <éad>pevov, 
Hackforth). vat ws] lege <f> uat ws (Hackforth) ; 
vat we codd.; et ut lat.(GO); aut lat.(E); fort. f{ ws 
Bruns. Endpevov (in fine versus) delendum 
(Hackforth). 21 tO altvovjlege to attL<at>dév (B2Bag. 
Hackforth; cf. fort. Alex. in metaph., CAG 1, 153.7); 
t3 altuov V lat.a!2; tovottov Lond.; fort. td <od> 
attta Bruns. 24 avtoudtou oO. tTUva lat.B2Lond.O; 
Tuvat V; tuvas al@. 


cap .XXV 
p.194.25f. lege detdos td Adyetv (HB20 SVF 2.948); TO 


Afyetv wevbos vulg.; td Adyetv Td etdos Cas. 


p.195.2 alttwv B2Bag.Cas.0; LoSutwy V lat.al2, 
3 wovet V!, corr. v.c.; faciunt lat. 4 lege pépovtas 
(Hackforth, cf.190.13); pépovtat V lat.a!2; of¢pecdau 
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B2 SVF 2.948. 5 1d avtd B42; td E; avtd cett. (id 
ipsum lat., 91.62). 6 to ante avtd add. v.c.V; idem 
ipsum lat. (91.63). 9 exovucav B2Lond.0O; EXOUOLYV 
Val2; habent lat. 11 lege éxetvwy te xat tovtwv 
(lat.); éxetvwv te xat tovtw V!; éxetvwy te wat tovtou 
VEC. V. ql2. guetvov te vat tovtou Grotius O. <n> 
add. B2. 12 €yxALous lat.al2; EyxAnous V. 

13 altiov KEa“@. lege uat <ovd unv> OTL (SVF 2.948); 
6tL del.oO. <j> add. Bruns. 15 &Uunv <ovd 6ta 
ToUT’> coni. Bruns in app. Gv €wo] lege dvatttws 
(Bruns, coni, in app., SVF 2.948); av éws V; dv ews 
lat.al2Lond.; @ws &v Cas.0; <ovu> Gv, Ews <ottus> 


Hackforth. YLVETaL, <etn> (se. A TOD xdopov - 
Evwois), A, el ut) utA. Hackforth; cf. Comm. yEVOLTO 
Lond.oO. 19 odx ottws] lege ody 6 Tiv (B%, ‘fort. 


recte’ Bruns, SVF 2.948); oty oUtws V(vy del. v.c.) 
al2nond.; ? 6 todtwy lat.(0), cf. Thillet ad loc. et 


p.135 s. iste. atitéy v.c.V, lat.; avtod Vvial2, 
26 <unh> add. B-, TaparaBetv Cas.O. Ws HEB41lat.0; 
€ws Val2Lond.; dot’ Casp.oO. 29 gyovoayv al4; éxovoa 
V. ov ydp el) si enim lat.(GO), sed enim lat.(E). 


[advta} del.V; om. lat.Bag.!; exh. a!2Bag.2Lond.o. 
30 tévta om. EO. 


p.196.1 ndvta om. lat. 2 ws pinte v-c.V; ws ute 
lat.; ws Vtal2Lond. 3 to uh al2Lond. 5 6’ av] 
yoo lat.(Thillet 17, 38 n.1). 7 te] lege 6& 
(Thillet, 122 s. autem, Donini); autem lat.; te cett. 
10 A\Je.] dissip a bit lat. 


cap. XXVI 


p.196.14 nentUotevuev gi2. MENTLOTEVKXEVAL V; 
nenLoteuuévat E; credit lat. 16 & va!2; +d B2HE 
Cas.0. 17 x09’ adt&v om. lat. 18 nag V! (corr. 
ex wso)alyO; wc a@Lond. of} B2 Emg. yO; obv VHal2 
Lond. tis ov] est utique velut lat. dAoyov Emg. 
Lond.O; dAUvyou V lat.a!2; dA¢ywpov BA. ov6e VHBZ 
lat.al2; o¥Sayv KB!; od O. TH pi Vi(transpos. ex uh 
TH) HB21at.0; ut tH KBlal?2. 20 évdpyeta Lond.O; 
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evépyeta libri. 23 o68 Vilat.; ob6ev v.c.V al2. 
ets avutdé] lege 6UcAuta (Bruns, fort., in app.). neque 
difficultas apparebit in ipsis lat. 25 tovoutous | 
fort. avtots Gercke 129. 27 etvat <ént tots 
ppovUtous> Gercke 129. unxét’ elouv] ui 6@ trot Vv; 
unuetetou v.c.V; unxétooe Bl; unxétevot BZ; unxéte 
elot H lat.Casp.0O; ur 6¢ trot a2; undé elov Lond.o. 
28 naxtav V(corr. m/ vel v.c. ex xdxeLvav)H lat.O; 
uduetvuy al2, Seutcxot v.c.V B(ou in lit.) lat. 
Schulthess 0; Sextuxat Vial2. 29 ov6@ ydp ént 
v.c.V lat.B2; o¥6& yao énet ph Vial2; ot6’ éxt Hmg.; 
onde yap ovd’ ént E; o¥S@ yao ent peév Cas.Lond.oO. 


cap. XxVII 


p.197.3 of] lege ots (EO); of V; om. B; tets Se supr. 
lit. 2 litt. B2; 6 vel ot vel del. Gercke 129; fort. 
fi, Bruns in app. 4 Usows habet O in textu, om. in 
adnot.; typorum errore? AauBavdpevou Adyotpyev 
Gercke; AauBdévovtes A¢yovev Grot.Lond.; sed ista 
concedentes dicunt lat.(Thillet, 18). Cf. Comn. 

fEeus] uaxtac O in emendandis. 5 én’ Cas.0; éte 
Vval2; ru én’ lat.B2Lond. O(fort.). 6 xat] lege 
avtt (Donini); <éEov> nat Cas.O. tot tHv E Bruns; 
TOUTWL V; toUTw al. toUtwy a%; td ToV Lond.O; tiv Cas. 
Casp.O. et de melioribus eligentes meliora, om. 

tot et apedAetv, lat.; cf. Donini ad loc. 13 td pev 
dv Hyp.0; udvov V!; pdévov v.c.V a ; pev Sv Lond.; gv 
a“; manens quidem lat. 17 fv om. lat.BOo. 

eyyevetns sic, accentu deleto, V; a nativitate lat. 

18 xat pd a? Grotius. 22 bytacvdévtwy B2Emg.Lond.O; 
énatvovvtwy Val2; om. lat., cf. Donini 300. 23 post 
TOLOUTOL add. lat. scilicet sani; glossema, cf. Donini 
loc. cit. 25 lege nal ov voocotUvtas (mon delenda), 
cum Rodier. tods V lat. a!%; todc ph E Lond.O; ut vel 
Sta totto uh Gercke 129. vocouvtas V; evextovdvtas 
B. vat - vocotvtas del. Bruns. 26 dvev 
ppovtl6wyv] sine occasione lat. 27 nat (alt.) del. 
B2, om.0. 28 | Casp.O; el libri; om. lat. 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.XXVII 


p.198.1 [4] del. Schwartz. 3 <éyovta> add. B4; tH 
avipdnw ovupgtvar Lond.O; virtutem ... hominem a natura 
habere lat.; lectionem codicum retinet, et non possunt 
homines virtutem gignere (cf. 198.10) vertit, Gercke 
129 (oUval transit.?). 4 autiis sic V; virtutis lat. 
(apetts; Thillet 17). 5 autfic sic V; ipsius lat. 

7 ToAABY] THV GAAwY O. 8 elyonev Cas.0; Exouev 
libri. 12 6@ ut Vi(sic coll. quod scr. ut 6&8), H; 
unde lat.al2, el yao fv lat.Lond.O; ov yap fv Val; 
oUtw Av a2; 4 ydp av Av B2; ef uev yap fv Cas. 

13 xat advtes B4. 14 lege <tiv> uatd (Apelt, 
Hackforth). lege avtots tuyxyavévtwy (Hackforth) ; 
avtots tuyxévovouv libri; &v attiv éttyyavov uat Be; 
aUTaY tuyxdvovrev Lond.O; adtws (= adtopdtwe) 
TUYXadvououv Gercke 129. sicut alia que conveniunt 
ipsis secundum naturam adipiscuntur lat. (i.e. avtots 
Tpoonxdvtwyv tuyxdyovuotv, Thillet 18). 14-15 oUtws 
ov tiv BZE; obtuse obv TAY V lat.al2; obtwe o8v xat trv 
K; ottws obv od tiv Cas.; ov6e tiv Lond.; oUtws obv 


ovuée tiv O in adnot. 15 ante pudvnv add. habemus 
lat. 16 Gv elyovev Ble’ et o in lit.), Cas.; dv 
fyoupev Val; si habeamus lat.; dv €xyonev E; avéyouev 
a2. 17 [5@] del. Bruns, exhib. lat. Post xaxntars 
add. @natvol te xat bédyou ylvovtat BA. 18 ovoltav ] 
dotav Casp.0; altdav Gercke 129. Cf. Comm. ExovGLy | 
eUyouev Cas.O. 6% Bruns; 6’ libri; o}v B4 in 
Tit: 22 avtot Lond.O; adtot Val2cyr.; se ipsum lat. 
23 lege avayxatws (Cyr., ?lat.); dvaynuatov VO Bruns. 
Cf. 197.30-198.3. 24 udtnv] udtavou Cyr. 25 otte 
at B2HE Cyr.; o¥0 V!; odte v.c.V al2Cas.Lond.; negue 
lat. BeaAttw lat.B¢Vict.Cas.O(adnot.); Ta Berttu 
Cyr.; BeaAttwv Val2; g¢AtLov HE Lond. 1) 6a] iam 
lat. (6n?). 25-26 al ... aywyat Cyr. 27 ovy’ | 


o¥6’ vel ot yap Gercke 129. 28 xatd] napd Grotius y 
Nourrisson Gercke(adnot.); sed cf. Valgiglio Riv.Stud. 
Class. 15 (1967) 309 n.7. avtoG coni. Gercke 
129; avtov libri. 


p.199.6 Post yp add. Ta SUxaLa yuvdpesa SUxavoe BA. 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.XXVIII-XXIX 


cap.XxVIII 

p.199.9 tatta] hoc lat. 10 yevoypévous Cas.Lond.0O; 
qui facti sunt lat. 13 cuvteAfoovta H Casp.O SVF 
3.658; conferentia lat. 16-17 ev efs HR om. lat. 
17 6ed3tepos transcr. corrupte lat.(0O), cf. Thillet ad 
loc. et 58; om., spatio relicto, lat. (EG). fort. 
Seutepdés <tus>, Bruns in app. 21 eln] est ... erit 


lat.(GO); erit om. lat.(E). 22 Tapa | TAS S0EoA0yUas 
m1 corr. in tds mapadoEoAoylas V; Tas mapadoEoAoytas 
HB20; nmapd tds S0EoAoyvas al2 Schulthess (sed ndpa, = 
tépeott, Schulthess; O adnot.); de opinionibus lat. 

24 tot viv] totvuv E; ta (A in lit.) viv B. amplius 
studium quam sic presens expostulat lat. 


cap. XXIX 

p.199.25 ottwe del. B2; exhib. lat. <tott> Td B2. 
6tu| fort. ws Bruns. €Eews Vm! corr. ex é€etdoews) 
HEBZlat.0; éEetdcews BKa!2Cas.Lond. 26 tod Halo; 
TS Vaz. tH - €€ovotav] eo quod prius habeat 
potestatem quod non fiat talis lat. 27 éyeuv | 
oxetv Gercke 131. unnét’ éyer Bruns; pnxét’ Exerv 
libri; non obtinere lat. we én’ Viat.ai2; en 
Lond.O; obx én’ B2(odxu in lit.)O(coni.) svF 3.242; 
unxét’ én’ Casp.oO. 28 fort. 006’ <ént> tH Gercke 
131. oty///av V; proicienti lat. 29 Ex’ avt® 
Bruns; én’ adtav libri, svF 3.242. 30 évepyet én’ 
abt® xat B2 svr 3.242. 31 <tdcs> add. B?. 

p.200.1 xatd tottov HO. TS Tapa pLxpdv | 
derelinquere modicum lat. 4 tote et xat om. lat. 
5-6 yuvduevov Lond.O; Acydpevov libri. 7 of Casp.O; 


of libri. ye Bruns; te libri; del. B@Casp.O 
Valgiglio (Riv.Stud.Class. 15 (1967) 315 n.20); om. 


lat. 7-8 dpopwbuevol te nat pesyovtes B2 Valgiglio 
(loc. cit.). Upopipevou - éA¢yyous] qui videntur 
velle vitare redargutiones lat. 9 wonep om. lat. 


11 nooddyetv O (qui H attrib., sed falso). 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.XXX 


cap. XXX 


p.200.13 éxetvous] illo lat. 16 ywpovons lat.a; 
xwpovouyv Val, ov6éva a2; odSevac V; ovSévas lat.al; 
ovéév Lond. [uwaAAov] del. B@Lond.O; om. lat. 

17 )GAAov del. ES Cas. aduvatov 6’ otons <tiis 
gucews> suppl. lat.; subaudiendum, O 310 n.3. 

18 nodppnovv ES Cas.0; 1tpdcpnoviv Val?; 
determinationem lat. (cf. infra de 201.4). 19 [13d] 
del. Bruns. 23 ént tiv V; ext tav Blal2; te tiv 
B*0; tiv ént tav Cas.; énet t&v Diels. ent THVv 
aduvdtuv] impossibilia lat.(E); impossibilibus 

lat. (GO). lege oUtws. <avtots>(Hackforth); oUtws 
libri; a’tots Diels. yap tv] yap nf SE; mtapiiv <n> 
Diels. BovAovtaL. Ext tHv advvdtwv ottus (sc. th 
avutav glceL) yap Av Gv tots Apelt. S5voxépeta B2. 

25 vel ut... vel ut lat. (add.? cf. Thillet 152 5. 
vel). outwe | omnino sic lat.; cf. Comn. 26 yn sic 
add. v.c.V. tpds Be. 28 [et] del. B*, om. ES 
lat.; exh. V(o s.v. m!) al@, 28-29 éx tod 
uaTACKEVaTELV]| quod ... astruere volunt lat. 

30 atta v.c.V lat.al2; adtg V!; fort. ndévto Bruns. 


&v suspectum, Bruns. 31 te uat tpocayopetcer om. 
lat. (cf. Donini 311). 32 post é€netat non inter- 
pungendun., vat om. lat. (Thillet, 17) Donini Bruns 
(fort.); cf. Comm. ovx Gv] lege 005’ Gv (Donini); 


ovx Gv Lond.O; neque lat.; ov yap Val2; o¥62 B2. 


p.201.2 ye] fort. yotv Bruns; autem lat. (? = &@; 


Thillet 122 s.v.). 3 6Uvac8ar] ytvec3ar Bl; quod 
dii non possunt lat. 4 mpopproews |] scientiam 
lat. (cf. supra de 200.18). 4-5 lege npodauBdvetv 
(vulg.); tpooAaugdvecv Bruns. 7 <6uvaTda> add. O 
(sed post Setxuvivar ) Casp.O. 8 yap lat.a*; el yao 
val, 9-10 pétpwv, Séuevos Casp.0; Sduevos uétpwv 
libri; udtowyv lat.O Schwartz. 10 tovtw a*Schwartz. 
10 et 11 Svuvatdv]| dduvatov a2. 12 fv obtus 006’ a2. 
13 e( delendum (Hackforth; vel é@éneuta el legendun, 
idem). cl td corr. ex el Ta V; ///td B. tS (alt.)] 
vat ad, 15 <6> add. Bruns. Tah sic V. 
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Adnot. ad text.: oc. XXX-XXXI 


16 x0 to] “To Lat: ws évdexduevov eodpevov 
Hackforth; sed avayuatws cum éodyevov, eéegeoSar cum 
TO évéexduevov iungendum; ita lat. Agyeuv] Agyeu 
lat. 17 &v post as évéexdéueva coll. a!2; om. lat. 
(librarii socordia, cf. Thillet 38). 20 dv] od 
Cas.; avtiv coni. O. 20-21 nporfyovotv A€youotv 
Bruns; A€yovou. mpod€yovouyv lat.(Thillet 18) Casp.0; 
A€youatv V; mporAéyououy al2, 21 tots ES Cas.0O; 1a 
TOUS V lat.; ta Buvatda tots qi2, 22 Tic 8.v. V; om. 
ES. 23 Ths TiV ESa* Cas. 28 neque (G, om. EO) 
interimus neque divinationes neque (om. E) 
prescientiam lat. 29 gvcews TA TOeyUATO. | rerum 
natura lat. 


cap. XXXI 


p.201.31 tu] aliquid aliud lat. 32 Tov 9Eeove 
of 6& S(5’) Lond. (ol5e) 0; tod Se0t &’ VBHEa!; tov 
= tuvos). Seot 6’ lat. (cf. Thillet 18); tod Se0t 
5u’ a2; tot Seot SLuuvodvtTEes Cas.; Tot Se0t. el 6’ 
Hng. 


p.202.1 avtiv SE Lond.O; avtot V Cas.; ipsius lat. 
1-2 xal tavtn H Lond.O; xal tadtnv V lat.a!2cas.; uattor 
Casp.0; xuat Sta tattnv vel xat 6L’ adtiv coni. Gercke 


94, 2 <tf> non addendum; add. Bruns, resp. 
Rodier qui confert Aristot. part. an. 681 a 9, de an. 
427 a 13. ypduevou lat.al?; ypduevos V (supra ¢s: L 
ml) H, 3 népt] lege nept (vulg.); xépu Bruns, sed 
mept Apelt qui Sev cum GAAdtpLa iungit, cf. Alex. 
quaest. 68.22, 69.30. 4 &dtona] ao in lit. V. TA 
add. v.c.V, exhib. lat. tovUtwy V lat.; avtiv a20; 
TQ nmept tovtwyv om. al, 6 vpavtetat] divinatores lat. 
(= udvteus, Thillet 50; cf. infra de mantissa 182.28). 
uev del. B2, SVF 2.941. 7 éo-xvutar}| assimilare 
(infin.) lat. 5u’ 6 lat. Gercke 94 Bruns; 6.6 Va!2; 
5u° dad HO. post nxovoay add. responsum lat. 

8-9 tapadcyoudévwy ql2. 'fort. recte' Gercke 94; cf. 
Comm. 9 6L8 od K; 6t’ 6 O. 10. gutetcers | 


texvuioeuts Euripides. o' 6 gts] eum serpens 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.XXXxI 
(= dgus!) lat.; cf. Thillet 59 et n.J1. 12 <ov> add. 
Bruns; <ovx> ante oUtws add. Usener, SVF 2.941. 
ws] quod lat.(GO); -que lat.(E). unpvtter B20; 
unpvttetv V lat.al2, avtav al20; adtwy (supr. v: vu) 
V; avt® H lat. 13 ody ws obn B2Cas.; UR ds Obx 
Lond.O. mavtds lat.a!2casp.0; ndvtos (supr. os: ws 
m!)yv; ndvtws Lond.O; 13 SE. Ho6U Vic¢corr. m!); 
transcr. corrupte lat.(0), cf. Thillet 58. GAA OTL 
sic V. 14 fort. unéé év avtot Gercke 94. TOV 
lat.B Lond.O; tH val2. 16 dovéSnuev Vi; dv éF¢9nuev 


v.c.V; reposuit lat.(et ita pro alt. EEgSnuev), om. av 
(Thillet 38). avtH Va!?; avtG lat.(?) Bag.Lond.O Gercke 
94, yevéyevov avt® om. H. 17 dvaupegets | 
interemptus lat.; fyouv dévadngSets BA. 18 xat add. 
v.c.V; exh. lat. -20 avtiv Schwartz; adtov libri; 
avutots SVF 2.941; att O Gercke 94. 20-21 tiv 6e- 
om. lat. 22 Sp%ya]}] cursus lat. (cf. supra, Introd. 
n.212). 24 S6Lapepwv (supra o: 9 v.c.)V; SLagépov 
ES; d.vagsepiiv al2. moriturum lat. 25 tts lat.B@. 
tic] nwo lat.; del. B@. 26 Ti nmeptl V; qu(a)e de 

lat. evoeBets SE; evoeBdas 0; ctoeBeluc cett. 
mpdandus Vilat.; mpodAfers v.c.V. 


p.203.1 dv om. lat. codd., sed cf. Thillet ad loc. 


2 el yoo B2; & yap Rodier. 3 xuat <d> 6Lad O. Ta 
en’ adtots yevdueva] que ab ipsis fiunt lat. 
Fort. (ual ... yevdyeva), mws ovx Rodier. 4 Grd’ 

ob al2@Lond.O; d&AAov V lat.; GAA@ ES; om. K. 6 lege 


ytveosay <td dyaSsdv altots> (Donini). 

cuvepyotyuevov] lege COUVEPYELV cevroyov (Donini); 
ouvepyoupevoyv libri (supra: tots ayaSots abtods bet 
ouvepyetyv B*); ouvepyotvtas lat. Casp.0; cuvepyovs 
(vel cuvepyotvtas) td duevvov Hackforth. 7 &pa V; 
forte lat. ye] lege 6% (libri lat. Donini); ye 
Bruns. 8-9 ouvtedet Cas.; cuvtéreu Vaz; ovuvetéreu 
al. profuit lat.; ouvepyet Hyp.o. 9 62 om. al2. 
yao Lond.O. 10 tUs in lit. ante duovous, et post 
axuovoas lit. 3 litt., B; tus lat. 10-11 
evoeBeotépav] minus piam lat. 12 tali 
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providentiam lat. 15 assumantur lat. 18 navldwv | 
puer (sing.)lat. dédcdrAguv(supr.w: Lmi)v; dderoav al2; 
ader9G/// B; ddeA9@ H lat.o. yal del. y Casp.O. 


19 ths v.c.V al2; taHyv Vv! lat.; fort. ths t&v Bruns. 
20 toUtwy B*Hyp.ES Lond.O; tovtw V lat.al?; toto K. 
21 eunoduet Hyp.ES. vouovs Lond.O. 23 tévu] 
alicui lat. 25-26 talia plasmata fingere 
lat. 26 énuBovAcvoapevny O. 28 tavtdtwv O. 
QUTOU V lat.; avtod BHSa!2Lond.0O; Propriorum Bag.!; 
suorum Bag. 2Grotius. 29 nuotetcovor Schwartz. 

Te v.c.V lat. B?; Se¢ V!; 62 al2; 6 HO. 

30 xatacxevdcovot Schwartz. 


p.204.1 dvaupetv] av add. v.c.V; interimentes lat. 

2 <dv> add. Bruns. evyvwuovéotepov] condonabilibus 
lat.(0); conditionalibus lat.(G); condomalibus lat. 
(E); condonabilius lat. ut vid. (Thillet 124 s.v.). 
3 rf lat.Lond.O; ob} V; ot} rel. 4-5 tod - tuvdas] 
causas aliquas secundum rationem ipsa fiant lat. 


cap. XXXII 

p.204.7-8 td - elvau 13 gpovetv] év und¢ve bv (dv 
pSceL ES) td gpovetv gtcet Hyp.ES. 8 ppovetv 
“uacttoL] povetv xattot in mg. Vv}, uy (pr.) om. O in 
adnot. Suvayévw Cas.Lond.O lat.Donini; Suvayud¢vuwv 
va!2; éuvauévou B*. yh (alt.) Bruns lat. Donini; 1d 
Val2; +d uh B2; 13 od Lond.; od Cas. Gercke 132; téte 
ov coni.O, Casp.0. OTL del. B*; fort. étL Gercke 
132. 10 6@ tov V; //// tod B; tot ES lat.; 6&€ tov 
al2; yao tod Hmg.; 6 Tov Casp.o. 11 lege 6u’ fv 
<6@> (6@ transpos. Rodier ex 10); xat 6uL’ fw Lond.O; 
et propter ... quam lat. 12 aut lat.(?) Bag. 
Grotius 0; avt@ VHBSa!2Lond. 12-13 tots Seots von 
Arnim + SVF 2.985. 13 ovx eln Gv] lege otvudér’ av 


<eln> (von Arnim + SVF 2.985, Hackforth); ovxér’ dv 
vulg.; ovx €ot’ Gv ES; fort. ovx géottyv Gercke 132; 
ovx etn dav Bruns. lege <én’ adtote> td elvat 
(Hackforth). Un éxetvwv OO. 14 ydéip éativ] lege 
tdpeotuy (von Arnim + SVF 2.985, Donini). <td> 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.XXXII-XXXIII 


add. HO Bruns; respuit Hackforth. 15 én’ avtov 
Gercke 132. 17 lege avtiv <rod xetpovos> (0; cf. 
Comm.). dventSextos Sv évavttwv B2. 18-19 melioris 
et peioris lat. 19 xat] xatto. Gercke 132, ‘fort. 
recte' Bruns. 19-20 dvispwtt xat om. lat. 

20 napaytvecsau Casp.O. 22 lege éEovotav, <Eyovor 
6& xuat of Seot tavtnv tiv E—ovovav> elnote (add. 
Donini exempli gratia; cf. ydp, 24 init.). eUnote 
v.c.V; elte V!; ? el ye lat.(Thillet 145 s. si 
quidem) . 24 tot tH al; tod tH V; to'Tw ES; Tov TH 
Cas. TH) aut om. lat. xpfoat te xalt Grotius 
Schwartz; ypfosat te ual v.c.V; ypfoetay nat V4; et 
respondendi et lat. 25 taptotacsaL coni.O; 
tpototac%al libri; precedendi lat. Fort. napvotaoSaL 
<te xat uf>, Bruns. 27 od} v.c.V lat.al2; we vi. 

28 a’tév Bag.Lond.O; avtdv Val2. : 


cap. XXXIII 


p.205.1 nyetoSarllege éfetoSaL (Hackforth); nyetosar 
codd.; itaque lat.(0); om. lat. (EG); nAavaotar B* von 
Arnim + SVF 2.1001; <ody> fyetoSar Casp.0; <dtoma> 
Nyetosar Heine 43 n.2; Anpetv sive vniidtecSat Gercke 
101; érAéyxeoSau Apelt; napdyeosar Rodier. dvux sic 
V; del. Casp.O; exh. lat.(0), cf. Thillet ad loc. et 
p.58. 2 tH] td Lond., Casp.O (a/? attrib. 0, sed 
falso). ut) sic V; om. lat.; del. Gercke 101, Bruns, 
Apelt; retinuit SVF 2.1001. Cf. Comn. 3 Ent Tots 
6puGo.v| in sic agentibus lat. 4 évépyfudtu sic V; 
Evépwthpat. ES. 73 om. lat.; tiv coni. O. 

6 tovty] w in lit. B. ut) Bruns; ufte libri; punédéev 
B*; del. Heine 43 n.2; fort. uf tu Gercke 101; unde 
Usener; un Td Apelt. 7 6& <unde> Heine 43 n.2. 

tu del. B*; te a*; 13 Gercke Apelt. od xual avtod 
(nat in lit.)B; ovx avtod V(v in lit. 3 litt.) lat. 
al2. yot attod Lond.o. 11 elvar 54] lege énerdn 
(von Arnim + SVF 2.1001). 12 got. retinendum (von 
Arnim + SVF 2.1001); del. Bruns; post tavtdmtaoLv coll. 
B2. Tig o}] nBs otv V!, corr. v.c.; quidem lat. 
Gyvootvtes BA. 14 lege <todtov> tod Adyou (Long). 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.XXXIII-XXXIV 


tov Adyou] toUtTo yoUv Apelt. 17 <n> add. Bruns. 
cap. XXXIV 
p.205.22 yuvdueva] Acydueva Casp.oO. 23-24 lege atti 


Tpooxexprosar (Hackforth); avtnv (supr.v: Lv) tpdots 
Hexphosat V; avth xexptiosxau Lond.O; avtiv mpds 1d 
xexpTiosat KB (avtav mpds Td del. B2)al2cas.; adth mpd¢ 
TO xexpfioSau HES; uti, tantum, lat.; ati xpho%au 
coni. Brung. 30 udv, dvtwv] lege pevdvtwy (von 
Arnim + SVF 2.1002); wvevdvtwy t&v a2; peav dvtwvy cett.; 
Hata gtouv, <nxatda guorv> pev <obv> évtwv [52] nat 
(fort.) coni. Bruns. 


p.206.1 asyvoouu¢vwy] lege dvatpouyévwy (von Arnim + 
SVF 2.1002). EnaLvou| lege énatvou ufvovu<ou> (von 
Arnim + SVF 2.1002); €natvot corr. ex énatvoupévovu 
v'; @navvou pav Gercke 54. 5 td uat] consequitur 
lat. 7 NN toe: V. lat.al; WEVTOU Ye TOUS a2; uévtoeu 
ye ES; pévtou ye otv Lond.O. 8 ndvta] pr. a in lit. 
V; exhib. lat.; ndévta <novetv> Schwartz. ENETAL 
Bruns; éneuta libri. 9 tiv] et lat. 11 ta] fort. 
TtaUta, Bruns; hec lat.; nud&s td&Se, EE dvdyxuns Apelt. 
12 tatta suspectum, Bruns; exhib. lat. lege yxapUev 
<TL> TovovvtTa (lat. Donini). 13 auaptdéveLy sic V; 
exhib. lat. 14 el v.c.V, lat.; om. al@, 15 1a 
BeAttw HES lat. yO; /////Bedrttw B; fn ta BeaAttwv V; F 
TO Beattw al2bond. tov yotv] et eum cui lat. 

19 ov H lat.; fidv Vv; jyadv al4; el yao (del. 6&)B?; 
o€<s Lond.o. 19-20 nopdttovev B*. 20 lege <xat> 
ovéev (Hackforth) . avtots V; avtots lat. al2, 

[tad]] lege <tat>ta (lat. y Diels (qui confert 206.12) 
Hackforth); td libri (om. ES), del. Bruns. 


21 <neEpLLoOtadpeva> nepLeotavar B. INGTTOVOLY, Tas] 
ita interpungendum (Hackforth). 22 tivéde] talibus 
lat. 23 fi oput K; dpunv alé@. 26 undevds]| lege 
unde dv (lat. Donini). 28 of te corr. ex otte 
v.c.V. 30 6&2] ydp O. 


p.207.1-2 [év tovtous]] del. v1, om. al2; est autem 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.XXXKIV-XXXVI 


lat. 3 | B°HES lat.: ov (n superscr. v.c.)V; 00 
al2. ot Bleas.; tod y. 


cap. XXXV 


p.207.4 lege napadtnwyev (V, SVF 2.1003); napadetrwiu_ev 
KE Cas.O Bruns. 5 Suvapdévou val2. Suvapevoyv ES; 
Suvauévy Lond.O; om. K. 5-6 ov yap éotu} ovdxn Eotu 
Lond.O; confert Bruns 208.19. 6 ovx E€ot. 6é@ (pr.) 
Vial2o9; otS5¢ dott v.c.V, lat.; ovx fott ES. Post 
tetpwuévn lege <ovdé €otu pev Letpwuévn> (ita suppl. 
B? Lond. (sed yev om.) O Bruns(app.) SVF 2.1003). 

ovx (alt.)] neque lat. 7 ovée Eotu pev (alt.) 
v.c.V, lat.; o¥6e@ ott ViHal2; oS8 Lond.; ox ote pev 
O. 8 6¢ (pr.) v.c.V a!20; pév VIH lat.; om. ES. 
uév v.c.Val2o; 68 v!H lat.; om. ES. ov6"” (alt.)] 
lege ovx (a!20 von Arnim + SVF 2.1003); 00S’ VH lat. 
Bruns. 6@ (alt.) at20; pav V(post ras.) HB!; om. 
ES lat. 18 <S2> B*S Casp.0. 19 et vilat.al?; 
ov v.c.V. <oUXH> anetontat] lege anep elpntar (ES 
Hackforth); d&neUpntat VH Cas.; <odx> dnetpntar BA 
Bruns; ablata sunt lat. (anfpnta.? cf. Thillet 119 
s.v.); &ufpntar al; apnentar Lond.O; <pr> davipntar 
von Arnim + SVF 2.1003; danapattnta Apelt (Kritische 
Bemerkungen, Jena1906, 8). uev etvat] lege péver 
tdvta (Hackforth); wh etvar B*; péver xat von Arnim, 
Apelt loce. citt. 


cap .XXxXVI 


p.207.25 S0€atoudvwy altta Schwartz; 6o0&dvtwy alta 
Lond.O; d0€atdévtwv altta xat B2; 60€atévtwy tTLUVa 


libri. 28 adtots] adtiv at2; adtods O. ev add. 
v.c.V; exh. lat.al2: om. KHES. 29 avtots] seipsis 
lat. 


p.208.1 ws neptttnyv O; ws dv neptttnyv lat. (Thillet 
17); ws anépavtov Casp.O. 27d ph Setv dv fv 1d 
dpa] lege <> 1d undév dvnvto dpa (von Arnim; <f> 
add. SVF 2.1003); tS (tou B2?) pa Setv dv Fv 18 Epa 
codd.; quorum erat quod igitur (om. td un Setv) lat.; 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.XXXVI 
tO ut) S€ov, olov Av TO andpnua Diels; 13 punéev (die 


Nichtigkeit) dv Av td dpa (der Schlusssatz) Apelt; 13d 
un detv dv Av nh thpnous, vel 13 tnpetv Rodier (fort.). 


3 punct. interrogationis post paupaic. 5 post 
oUtws non interpungendum (ante oUtws punct. O Gercke 
109 SVF 2.1003). 6 €xe.] ¢ywv lat. 7 <wWco> add. 


Bruns, om. Apelt; xat del. Gercke 109 (fort.). 
OpuUNTLAN (sic, supra yn: w)V; fort. dpuntLx® <xat> 
Bruns. 8 Up’ avltiv] lege Un’ adtis (se. This 
eLuapuevns; Grotius, Gercke 109, SVF 2.1003: cf. supra 
182.7, 12); bo’ adtiv Va*Bruns, cf. Apelt ad loc. (et 
idem Kritische Bemerkungen, Jena 1906, 10); vo’ avtiv 
alo; ab ipsis lat. Sta TOV THwv del. Heine 40 n.1. 
9-10 etopévwy - dv. <> in parenthesi legendum (SVF 
2.1003). 9 toUtTwy tiv] lege toUtwv tots (Gercke 
109, SVF 2.1003); tats tiv Heine 40 n.1. 

10 nepteotdétwy! lege neptectHoLv (Gercke, SVF 

2.1003). attto.s al? Gercke SVF 2.1003); atttous 
(supra ous: wv m)v; altdwv HK; alttaus Lond.O Heine 
40 n.1. Post &v legendum <f> (Apelt, von Arnim + 
SVF 2.1003); <npdttn> Heine 40 n.1. 

9-10 sequentibus et hiis causas que ... circumstant 
lat. toU td] toUto HKES lat.; tov Gercke 109. 

12 nat 13 at?; 1d xat V. [otc] del. Bruns; ‘otds> V; 
om. lat.; o¥c a!2; ofv Lond.o. 13 ws ovxn] lege ov;x 
ws (von Arnim + SVF 2.1003). 14-15 ntapéEeuv E; 
Tapaeeuv Lond. 15 6t’ avtod Vad s.v. mt); SouT0U 
transcr. poroun ve lat.(cod. 0), cf. Thillet ad loc et 
58); 6td tot at2; xat 6La tod Lond.; xat Sta Tovtwv 
mept Cas.; wat, vel xuat 6td totto O. 19 ths (alt.)] 
TaUtTns lat.Cas.y0O; om.ES. 20 52 BS Lond.0O; yao VH 
lat.(cf. Thillet 21 n.2, 41 n.3)a!2. 22 <xat> tiv 
atttav Cas.0. 22-23 avutov Gercke 103. 

23 ouvdntovta B*Lond.; ouvdntov VB!(o in lit.) lat. 
a’“: ouvdatetv E Cas.0: ovvdntwy S. ws H lat.; wote 
Vv; dBote al2; Sonep BA. ageS¢vta Gercke 103; ag¢vta 
libri; dimissum lat. (dimissis = age%etotv, 189.22; 
cf. quoque 181.26). 27 ovtos|née vi, corr. v.c.; 
sic neque lat. 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.XXxVI 


p.209.1 nobis persuadebit utique aliquis, ratione ... 
iubente lat. 7 10 HB! (ex corr.)0; td cett.; non 
sequitur secundum impetum nos operari lat. 6Tav TA 
nepteotwta]»¥ illegibile supra av et TQ supra 1 add. 
vi, 10 <ot> add. a!?, 13 npattouévwy ] lege 
Tpattévtwy (ES Cas.Lond.O); illi gui agere debent lat. 
13-14 duvdpewv K. 14 avt@ corr. ex al’tiv V; ipsi 
lat. 15 tH 6& cluapudvn, 16 gaot coni.O. 

16-17 tiv ... yuvoudvwv lat.Lond.0O; tH ... yuvonevy 
libri. 20 Tpdooovoty | MONOOOVOGLYV vi, corr. v.c. xatT 
advtTdy Lond.O; xaS’ adtotc Val2; uaS’ avtods HES Cas.; 
vat’ avtods B* lat.(Thillet 17). 21 xatnvayxacud¢vus 
KES ; HATHVAY KAO EVWS (supra w: Oo m!yy: KaTHVvay xaopevos 
lat.(Thillet 17)a!@. 22 avtév Lond.O; adtovs libri. 
23 td yovv] lege ¢éyou, el et punct. interrog. post 
nexwavuuevn (26) (Hackforth); igitur (om. 16) lat. (cf. 
Thillet 41 et n.1); Ott yotv Lond. Casp.O; fort. tdte 


yoUv Bruns in app. 25 fort. fv <> éx Bruns. 
26 xexwAvuevn Lond.O; xexwAvudvnv V; xexwAvpuévns 
(supra n: oOL)ES; prohibitum lat. Exwv | €&dv Casp.0 


(qui Adyeuv cum é&dv, netSeoS8au cum yp coniungit). 
26-27 lege uat <tods> nevSonévous (Hackforth); xat 
nevdopévous Hyp.S2Cas.Casp.0; xatnep Sepévous VHal; 


uat nepLdepufvous a*; ponentes lat. 27 avti) Bruns; 
avt® Hyp.Cas; adtév Val?; adt3v B*Lond.O; ipsam lat. 
toUty] totto (supra o: w m)V; om. lat. punct. post 
A€yeuv, non post enoudvous (Hackforth). 29 lege 


ouv[ eva Jnuuévov; ov|vet|Anuudvov V; consequens lat. 
(= ovvnuuévov, Thillet 124 s.v.). 


p.210.3 tot] lege tiv (SVF 2.1004, Hackforth). 
4 lege xatcoxevacu¢vuy (SVF 2.1004, Hackforth); xata- 


ouevacnévov V(ser. H On- ; sed cf. 203.30, mantissa 
153.19); probata lat.; nat xateoxevacydévouv B2Smg. ; 
waTEeoxevacvevoyv Cas. Casp.O. te] lege 6¢ (coni. 


Thillet 122); autem lat.; td a*. Cf. 196.7. 

aptapyévwv libri Bruns Apelt (Kritische Bemerkungen, 
Jena 1906, 9); d&ptaudvous Blat.SVF 2.1004. 5 lege 
<> auorovsta (SVF 2.1004, Apelt loc. cit.); fort. 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.XXXVI-XXXVII 


<ths> axorkoustac Bruns. 6 lege <tu> etvat (SVF: 
2.1004, Hackforth). eval om. lat. WS corr. ex 


nwo Vi; nic Hal?; dc lat.Lond.O; TL, ws Apelt loc. 


cit. TOU mpoAakdévtas] lege tod npoAabdvtes (Rodier 
Hackforth); to0 mpoAaBévtas Va!l2Bruns Apelt (loc. 
cit.); Tod nporAaBdvtos KES; td npoRdAAeLv Lond.oO. 


7 dAAovs Lond. égéperv al; dgatpetv Lond.O. avrtda] 
lege attUav (Hackforth); avtd Lond.O Apelt (loc. 
cit.); avtiv (se. tThv axodAoustav) Rodier. TO un] 


lege t®@ w\ (Hmg E Lond.O Rodier Hackforth); 13 un 
va!2 Bruns Apelt (loc. cit.); td (supra o: w) yi S. 


tH ut doxuetv] quod non videatur lat. ExeodaL V 
lat.a!2 Lond.O Bruns Hackforth; EneoSav KES Hng. 
Rodier Apelt (loc. cit.). tO nat tots] lege uat 


avtot (Hackforth); 13 “at tots VKESa!2; uat tots Hmg. 
lat. Rodier; 6 uat Lond.O; avtd uat tots Apelt (loc. 
cit.). 7-8 lege nyoUwevou. (Hackforth); nyovudvous 
codd. Rodier Apelt (loc. cit.); nNyotvtat Lond.O. 

6-8 5LQ - fyovupévois] totum hunc locum ita constituit 
SVF 2.1004, de cuius licentia novandi in eo cf. 
Pohlenz, Berl. Philol. Wochenschrift 23 (1903) 969: 
<td> 6La TOU npw<tov> AaBdvtas dAAO Entpgpetv ad Ta 
ToUTw doxotvtTa EneoSaL atonma uat <to’>tous 6vaBdAAeLv 
<td> nyotuevov. 10 post gaotv non interpungendun; 


cf. 0 et Gercke 53. 11 1d uh HBZE lat.Cas.0O; uh Td 
val2. +3 unéd S. 12 <nat> add. B2. 13 avatpettar 
HES. <dpa> add. B@. 

cap. XXXVII 

p.210.14 <tdv> add. Bruns. 15 odtos corr. in obtuse 
v!; odtog ES, ‘fort. recte' Bruns; oUtwe cett. 

17 wav *totto* sic V; exhib. lat. 18 el totto 
v.c.V lat.al?; ef to vi; det 13 cl S; el to et (supra 
TO EL: SeotSe)E; tTovUTto K. Eotuv v.c.Val2; gote viK; 
cEotuv S; éottv E; om. lat. Gpeth v.c.V lat. E(sine 
accentu) Ka!?; doa vi; dpa 8S. 19 7 delendum 
(Gercke 51, SVF 2.1005). 23 xaxnd] aloxypd SVF 
2.1005. 25 tovUto] hec lat. elotv] otx elouv O; 
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Adnot. ad text.: c.XXXVII-XXxXIX 
ovx &v Lond, 29 Gv delendum (om. lat. - sed cf. 
Thillet 38 - et 0); cf. Comm. lege tUs (V Grotius 


O Nourrisson Boussoulas) et punct. interrog. post 
adtoudtws (211.4); tus lat.Lond. Bruns; tts a!?. 
29-30 lege ovyyuptioet (Val20); ovyxwofon ES; 


ouyxwofoete B*Bruns. 30 18 Cas.Lond.O. wpev om. lat. 


p.211.1 [év] del. Bruns. 4 62] yap B*. TA GAda | 
tad avtd H Lond.; tatta coni. yO. Cf. Comm. 5 <ouu> 
add. al2. <otx G&v> add. Diels. Cf. Comm. 

aveund6totos al4Lond.o. u¢veut Cas. 6 te xnav] 
scilicet lat. (? = 16 xuat; Thillet 21 n.4). tO 
udonov H Cas. Casp.0; tdv xdouov Lond.O. dvtos | 
Evtos Diels. 7 avtov oO. 12 tiv SeGv] avipdnwv 
Lond. 13 av8punwy otca apeth om.o. 17 os’ 
cevAoyov Lond.O. autots V. 6@] enim lat. (cf. 
Thillet 21 n.2, 41 n.3). 18 <u> non addentum; add. 
Lond.O Bruns, resp. Valgiglio Riv.Stud.Class. 15 
(1967) 317 n.22, cf. infr. 19 vat <pr> t&v 
Schwartz, cf. Gercke 51. Lege tiv <oU> nountéwv 
(lat., Valgiglio loc. cit.). 20 uty v.c.V, lat.; 


ua vi. 25 toUtov B*H lat.Cas.; totto Va!*; tovty K. 


26 <n> add. K. 


cap. XXXVIII 

p.211.28 olf del. B%, ret. SVF 2.1006 (= Adyou). 

30 Und] and SVF 2.1006. 31 napeLodywy H. 32 6La 
suspectum, Bruns. 33 ntodtwv| fort. tootépwv Apelt. 
p.212.1-2 dcoug dddous ... Adyous O. 2 énundrAaLov 
Schwartz; 'bene' Bruns. ént - €xovtes] hiis magis 
frivole existentes tantum lat. 3 xual del.SVF 2.1005. 
cap. XXXIx 

p.212.5 duty HB(tv in lit. B); bpets V lat.a!?; pav 
vuets K; nuty ES. 6 S50Edvtes O. 9 xuptwv B2lat. 
Cas.Lond.0; xvptous Val2; S00var uvptous ES (xuptuv 
s.v. 8). lege <uat ntept tyacs> xat mept (add. 
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Adnot. ad text.: de fato c.XXXIX, mantissa XXII 


Hackforth); <nept te buas> add.Cas.0O. nutv] lege 
butv (Cas.Lond.O Hackforth). Guotws E. 

10 evxdpvotot] ovx axydpLtotou Cas. Lege <ol> tata 
(Hackforth); <dtL> tata Apelt. Tav0ta }] ToLavtTa 
Cas.; fort. ndvta Hackforth. todttetar| lege 
npdttete (Hackforth); mpdttetau codd. Apelt; npdéttetav 
vg’ vudiv Cas.; npdttovtas Lond.; ita quoque, vel 

<ydp> tpdttetay oO. te nal fh nept duiv| lege 
nasdnep nN viv (Hackforth); te xat nh nept vyav codd. 
(te om. ES); xat fh wept nydiv Cas.; & movet vpyav Lond. 
QO. Ante tTatta haec BZ in mg.: vouCovtes a TEpt 
nudv te xual tiv huet¢pav mpd (supr. 6: v) novette. 

11 npdtteuv vuds] lege dye. buds (Uy. dy. Hackforth); 
TOATTELY HyEts K; todttecv huds af; npdttet buds 


Apelt. atpgoet] atpeous ES. tot (alt.)] lege 
tH (O Hackforth). avdtod] adtiiv B2. 12 ppovtttevv 
V. ToLovvtTes ES. MOLECTE vV.c.V; Totettat V-. 


10-12 tatta - novette] qui in nos bene agunt, 
propria electione melioris tantum lat. 


12 uatantpoxataBeBAnucvous VH. 13 dycoSa. Hyp.ES. 
15 udévov Cas.Casp.0O. jv O; dv libri. avtds] adta 
Lond.0O. 16 post éfovotav lacunam statuit Bruns; 


recte tamen negaverunt Apelt, et Rodier qui ott (16) 
cum Tapaothoat (18) copulandum censuit.. Cf. Comn. 


Stu] ottw BA. 17f. avtis (se. this elpapuévns? O 
324 n.10)a/2, 18 post anodvdotnuev: vobis lat. 
<ds> non addendum (cf. supra ad 16); add. HB2ES Bruns 
Apelt; quam (sc. opinionem) lat. 5ta sic V. 


V(0 in lit.) lat.Vict.Cas.Lond.; hytv al, 


Mantissa XXII 


p.169.35 ndvtws c? Parenthesis cum aguets terminari 
debet (ita Gercke 111), non cum ytvetau (37). 


p.170.1 te nat é€g’ qty suspectum, cf. 171.28, Bruns. 
2 [dnotov - d&Lotyev] del. Bruns. 3 lege <6> uat 
(Bruns, fort., et Donini (1974,2) 167 n.70). &NATLV 
é6duer V2Pal; uneouv edover Vi; naotv é6oxer v.c.V; 
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Adnot. ad text.: mantissa XXII 


fort. tTuo.tv édéxet Bruns, sed cf. Donini loc. cit. et 
Sharples BICS 22 (1975) 41 et nn. 6 5A V; && Pal. 
9 ten v.c.V V2Pa!. evxfi V. 11 tod Va!; tay P. 

78 v“P om. vi, 13 lege év tots ovotyv (<€otu &&, 
Ele EV ote ovovuv> éott ... tue dv), eln dv (14); forte 
- obco’y suppl. ex. gr. et parenthesim constituit 
Bruns. ouuBeBnuos Ov v.c.V; oupBEeBnxootv sicV'; 
ouuBeBnxds tL ov Pp; ouuBeBnxds $v al, inh), OWS vs c. V; 
6bu’ Sv bv vi; ut bv Sv. BP; ut Sv bv al. Lege ct TEL 
ouuBbéBnxev (Bruns); Ww ouuBébn|xe (Bn in mg. miyy!: 
TLVL vel yuve in mg. v.c.V; ovuBEéBnxev P; xat 


ouuBéBnxev at. 15 évtog v.c.V V2Pal; advtogs vi. 
mug V*Pal; mw vi. 17 éottv dv6ta° sic vi. dAAG 
6@ pSerpdueva v*pal. Oh Ao ELPOUEV vi. Gra 
p8eLosueva v.c.V. 18 alttav Pal; attvav v.c.V; 
QLTLa V~. 20 atovita V 2pal. dtonta vi. 


p.171.2 éytyveto] lege ég’eto (Bruns, fort.); nihil 


bene gigneretur c. 7 yevéoeu Ve; Yeyeou Pal. 

8 a’td corr. ex ad Td V. 9 tL Tod V 2pal, TOU vi, 

11 tov V@Pa!: om. yi. 13 Lege alttov. <td> dpa; 
<td> add. Bruns (fort.), c (ut vid.); om. codd. 

17 etvau om. Pal. 19 npoxataBépAntar] ntpox in lit. 
Vv. 20 exrvodpesa | HL in lit. V. 21 punct. ante 
tadta (ita Vale). tavta] todto coni. Bruns. 22 xat’ 


atta P: 28 TOAAPP. 296ACyov V*Pal; ovx dAtyov:v!. 
34 ovxétL}] lege odxn ent; et non ut plurimum c. 


p.172.4-5 ov6@ 1d év tots] lege ote év o€cs td (Bruns, 
fort.). 9 dvatttou}] lege al <6>& <ylyvovtaL> 
avalttws (coni. Bruns); al eavattLoL(post al spat. 2 
litt,)V; dvauttLosg P; at avalttLoL (post at spat.)al; 
at <6@> avattLot c. Ad lacunam in V refert Bruns 
litteram g ‘quam in margine posuit v.c.', sed haec 
littera in microfilmo quidem non apparet (scholium 
quod ad finem paginae legitur in V, gUovs éotty n 
eyyLyvopevn TH Synth odyatu. Seva Bis vaplc Und THs TPdS 
TO. .8etov yeeTvacas (7) tHV YEvyntov, ad 172. 17-19 
referenda est). &¢] lege nat (Bruns); al c? 

Set] lege 62 (Bruns); 6c u V; 6€?P; Sct al; om. c. 
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Adnot. ad text.: mantissa XXII-XXIII 


11 totto (pr.)] ovtw P (in mg. totto). TOUTO 
(alt.)] todtov P. 13 tiv (alt.) om. P. 14 éyevv 
Pp. 


Mantissa XXIII 


p.172.18 yevvnt® Pal. avt®] f un arab. 27 otdv 
te Pal. 29 vat onétepov in mg. V!; om. arab. 
tooéxpuvev om. arab.? 30 pyetat (supra €: am!)v; 


Goxetay Pal; Epyetay (se. avt®p) arab.?(Zimmermann). 
lege Epyetau <ént toUto> (Bruns, fort.). 


p.173.1 13 avdrd T®, Bruns; T3 avtd Vi; TH adtd v2. 


5 yevéoSal (pr.) V¢arab.; om. V!Pa!. val un yevéoSat 
om. arab. 12 det rarew arab. (sed om. te xat 
ACvYELV) . 14 BovrAetoews arab. uptcoews] gtoews 
arab. te (alt.) om. arab. 20 lege avt®, 
TOUTEOTL; TOUTEOTLY aUTH codd.; fort. tovtéotiv avtd 
Bruns. Hav - touTtéotev ] denn das bedeutet tantum 
arab. 21 éxev P. avTG arab., cf. de fato XIV 
184.18, XV 185.17; avtG codd. Post avt@ lacunan 


statuit Bruns, suppl. Ruland (cf. transl.); in arab. 
apodosis incipit ab OUx EOTUV, 173.18, cf. Ruland ad 


loc. 31 13 V arab.; tov Pal 32 8 om. P. 
tLouv Val arab.; eee P. 33 TOU (alt.) Bruns 
arab.; si) (%) in lit.)V; 1d Pal. that in us there is 


a cause for the refraining from doing 
arab. 


p. 174. 1 tp] tS arab.? (cf. Ruland). 2 €x THis BovAfis 
val; év tate Bovaats P. 3 TOV uandv P. 47 (alt.) 
del. Gercke 73. 7, 57\ Gercke 73 (vel 5% del.), 
Bruns; 16n codd. 15 ye om. P. 20 npds tovtwv 
EXaCTOV cum sequentibus iungit arab. 21 note 652 
om. P. 22 xat delendum (nos; exhib. arab.). 

27 Stu] lege tu (ita arab.; cf. Comm.). 28 006’ 
et Va! arab.; ovdets P. 29 tadta] lege tavtda (ita 
arab.). 39 dvta Va! arab.; det Svta P. Suovos | 
ante og lit. 1 litt. V; exhib. arab. avUtH Bruns; 
avt® VPal. 
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p.175.7 ddws Bruns; ddAws (supraw:ov)V!; dAous Pal 


?arab. (cf. Ruland ad loc.). yap tovtous Pal; 
TOUTOLS yap V. 9 td (pr.)] tu Pal. AX0s]}| E8os 
arab. (cf. Ruland ad loc.). 14 a|vevvéntos (v pr. 
in mg.)V; advéntos P; dvévontog at. To 6Cxava Pal, 
15 7a déuxa Pal. 18 adtod< Bruns; adtods VPa!. 

21 lege ward <ufte td aloypd> (exhib. arab.). 

22 5ud xaxtav om. arab. Tetnpwuévous] tetnpnuévous 
arab. ovx delendum (nos). Ml eb es ye | lege 
te (nos). 660s EaTLV h P. én’ avtTd Bruns 
(coni.),. arab.; €9’ avdtTd codd. LETnpwuevors 


<ayvoettal ute Ta aloxpd (augdtepa yap> ovx 
ayvoettar, et ye 663¢ fh Ex’ atta eo’ Atv te uat 
Yvwoluds coni. Bruns ex. gr.; Wenn aber der zum Guten 
und zum Schlechten fllhrende Weg dem, der unter den 
Menschen im Naturzustand ist und noch nicht Gut und 
Bbse geschaut hat, bekannt ist, so dass es bei ihn und 
an ihn (liegt) ihn zu beschreiten, so liegt es also an 
uns arab. 23 novot al; novot Gercke 130. non | 
E$n arab. (cf. supra de 175.9). 24 <7f\ tade> add. 
Bruns; etwas vor etwas arab. 25 evovtat | atboin lit. 
Vv. te mpds tuva xat V (a s.v., uat s.v. et in 
lit.); te nat nods tuvas P; te apdés teuvas al. 

26 tnpdotv] fort. un mnpaotv Bruns; solange der Mensch 


in der ihm eigenen Natur verteilt arab. 28 lege 
advaotpdégous (cf. Comm.); dotpspous V; freihalten arab.; 
cotpoedpous Pal avtoU Bruns, arab. (sed pl.);aUtToD VPal. 


Mantissa XXIV 


p.176.2 xat val; 6@ nat HP. 4 tfis om. P. tiv 
Sebo0yuevuv HPa!: THOVSe. SELYHEVWV (Supra L: 0)V. 

6 avtiv om. PO. 8 avtots VH; om. Pal. 

12 xaxeCvwv VP; xat tovtwv H. 15 attn Bruns; auth 
VHPa! . 16 aUtis VH; avtiv Pe. 18 lege 
EvunapxXovtas ov yap (Bruns, fort.). toUto] lege 
t3 (Bruns, fort.). ovx Exe cO. 19 avt® Bruns; 
AUTH VHPa‘o. 20 adté HPa!: até (supra 6: a)V. 

22 te om. Pat. 24 6 ononds woLoudvos Pal. 


26 novety P. 27 ovoet al, 28 téyvn]}] tuyn H. 


Dake) 
Adnot. ad text.: mantissa XXIV-XXV 


30 dotatov VH; dtaxtov Pal. 


p.177.5 todnos coni.o. tHv altttwy H. otv] Av al. 
énet V Hmg. Bloch; ént HPalc. 7 avtw xat xvetyw P. 

8 toUto H; toUtou Vale. (8 xatda - 10 cuLBeBnxds (pr.) 
om.P). 9 attL (supra Lt: 0o)H; attuov Bloch O. 

10 tovtw P. 11 €tu yap O. 12 altLov om.0O. 

15 thv om.P. 19 GAA’ a uatda P. 21 pact O. 

24 wotopdéva HO. 26 tQ HPa!; om. V. 28 gaouv O. 
30 tuxetv VHa!; tvxyetv adtav ég’ P; mpatar O. 

35 S5€Acyouev V. 6&@ (alt.) om. Pal. YEYOVEVAL 
VHa!; efvat P. [te] om.P, secl. Bruns. 


p.178.4 dv om. Pal. 7 adptotov (cf. Aristot. phys. 
2.5 196 b 28) Bruns; doplotw (supr. w: 0)V; doptotw 
KPO; coptotov c; adoptotws Bloch. 12 13] fort.tvu Bruns. 


14 yévntat O. TH delendum (Bruns, in app.) . 

21 tovtwv Pale. 23 clwSev pev] eltdSapev A. ént 
in mg. suppl. H; exhib. VP. 24 yevopevw Oo. 25 TO 
Pale; tod VH; om.0O. 26 yeyovévau xual TO 
EMTaXOAOUSTOav donep P. 26-27 yCyvetav Bloch OQ; 
yCyvntat VHPa!; fiebat c. 29 E€otau H. 

p.179.1 6 HPc; od Val. 2 trivée tAv Sfouv Vale; tay 
S€ouv P; trvde tiv evoews Sfouv H; thvde ths gvoews 
Séouv O. 3 xual 6 pev] 6@ xual 6 O. 5 tout om. 
Pal; ille (nom.) c. 8 tHv avSpdmwv om.0. 10 éxet 
tAeCw VHe; ént nmactou P; ént nrctw a?. 11 tUvas on. 
cO. 12 €otat Bloch 0; etvat VHPa!. 16 cuyyupotv 
&v tO tuxev P. 19 tds om. P. 


Mantissa XXV 


p.179.25 tUot O. 26 tu] te O. 27 ovous | 
sententia lat. dotatov(supra at: ox)V!; dotoxov H 
lat.; dotatov Pe; d&otpatov at. 29 ye H; te VPal!; 
om. lat. 31 avtots lat. Bruns; avtots VHPa!. 


p.180.3 6t2] noté Bloch O Gercke 108; quando lat. (? = 
ote, Thillet 144 s.v.). 4 vat - potpav om. lat.; 
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Adnot. ad text.: mantissa XXV 


cf. 186.5, de fato II 166.7; Thillet 57 n.3. 

5-6 unite ta ths tTUxns - EppwtaL] videtur quod non 
dominatur super ea que fortune; nec adhuc magis super 
ea que ex sententia ... prevalent lat. 6 te on. 
lat.; fort. te <xat potpav> Bruns. upnoguyetdv | 
malignum lat. TL om. P. 8 éxetvous P. Ye 
(supra y: t)V; ye HP; autem lat.; uat a!. 9 avtots 
VH lat.al, avths P; om. Q. 10-11 offs - SeEVa | 
quidam autem, quantum ad pospera iuxta votum lat. 

12 ot tiv VPa!; adtiiv H; ad om. lat., cf. Thillet 40. 
14 yofites] insensati lat. 17 advtotc lat. Bruns; 
avtots VPHa!l. ouverdévar VP lat.al; cuvetvar HO. 
20 ofov P lat.al. an OtTwoUv? Bruns Interp. Var. 
(cf. Bibliogr.) 17 n.1. 20-21 TQ dotwootyv éodueva | 
qualitercumque tantum lat.; librariorum negligentia, 
fort., Thillet 50 n.3. 22 avtots VH lat.; avtis 
Pal: aitav O. 22-23 avanetSovotv | consolantur lat. 
(cf. infra de 180.31). 24 udvov om. lat. 
evyoudvous] éxouévoug lat. (Thillet 50 n.3). 

24-25 Exov gaviivar, xatad] Exovou gdvau xuat xata lat. 
(Thillet 50 n.3); €xov gaviivar uat xata P. 25 tas 
tovavtas H. 28 €yetv om. 0; del., vel Agyovtes 
ExeLv legendum, Bruns Interp. Var.17 n.2. uLasods | 
uvsous lat. 29 neLSopevwv coni.oO. 31 ava- 


TETECKAGLY | dissuaserunt lat.; cf. supra de 180.22-23. 


p.181.1 avtots Bruns; attots codd.; attods O. 
1-2 tods - Aéyeiv] mendacia credentes dicere lat. 


2 A€yw P. 4 t¢va VPW lat.a!; nota H. 6 1a (alt.) 
VH; om. WPal. 8 dAdws] SAws lat. (Thillet 151 s. 
totaliter). 10 t’ atdva Wal. Thy tovavtny WPal. 
18 nat xatda P. 19 ovotdacs O (per errorem?), corr. 
Casp.0. 21 év] uat év P; om. lat. 22 thc VWal; 
of? P; tO tis H. 23 npoxetyeva (supra npo: davte )P. 
25 EXOL Bruns; €xevv codd.; EXEL Bloch 0; haberent 
lat. (= €yeuv vel elyey Thillet 39 n.4). 28 Se] peav 
O. 36 GAA’ VW lat.al; xuaot P?; xot Cin mg. dAd’)H. 


p.182.1 tadvté Vat; tatta HW lat.; td atta P. 


Zid 
Adnot. ad text.: mantissa XXV 


3-4 téyvnv te om. P; te om. Wa!. 5 67] Se oO. 

5-6 Td Ths eluapyevns} fatum tantum lat.; ita quoque 
182.19, 183.7(1d), 184.9, 185.11, 13, 186.3. 8 dAd’ 
VHWa!; xat P. 9 tiv év delenda, vel gUcet post 
yevéoeL subaudiendum (quod tamen contortum et minime 
naturale existimat) Donini, cf. Comm. 12 peta 
TOUTOU O. 16 én’ fv V; sub quo lat. 18 auth O; 
QaUTH codd. tovée}] tdéée O. 20 avtiis] lege adthv 
(VHWa!) ; avTis P Bruns; ipsam lat.(EG); illam ipsam 
lat.(O). 24 GrAAnv] GSnAov coni. Gercke 124 in app., 
cf. de fato VIII 174.2 et mantissa 179.7. 26 xat 
(pr.) om. HO. 28 pavtetats| divinatoribus lat. 
(cf£. de fato XXXI 202.6). évdv HWP lat.a!; éydv Vv. 
29 6¢] igitur lat. (= 57 vel ovv Thillet 41 et n.4). 

30 adtots V lat.; avtots HWPal. 32 év (alt.) om. P. 
34 dpa9eLoa (supr. a pr.: Lo)vi; OpLosetoa WH lat.al; 
Opatosetoa P. 35 ta uéyvota O. 


p.183.1 uat om. O. fort. évdeyougvou (cf. 184.32) 
Bruns. 3 TOv om. Q. 6 tuyns]| natura c. 
TenttCoteutat | persuasum habent lat. (persuasus = 
wmentotevuévos, defato XIX 189.12). 8 Tponpnuevous 
Vmg. Hmg. 9 TavTA (cf. 182.1) lat. Bruns; tatta 
cett. 13 tavtd Bruns; Tavta cett. 14 A€youpev O. 
16 etvar om. Wal; P? 16 15] 1d O. 17 xat om. O. 
20 avayun| necessarie lat. 23 OTL yee om.P. 

25 <tiv> add. Bloch O. this om. WPa. 27 dv 6é& VH 
lat.; oU62 WPal. ye] te lat. (Thillet 41). 

28 yUyvetav Bloch (qui. lacunam ante év S@ tots (26) 
statuit), ?lat. [yeyovdtos uevis] del. Bloch; exh. 
lat. certe frustra et temere facta erit c. 

30 tovédc WPa!; tovtou H; huius lat. (EG); huiusmodi 
lat. (0). 31 tots] lege tats; herentes fantasiis 
irrationalibus similiter aliis animalibus lat. Cf. 
Comm. 33 nuav O; nutyv codd.; om. lat. 


p.184.1 ovvatpactar V; valere lat. 3 lege ovupBoviiiv 
(cf. de fato XXXI 202.7), Bruns, Interp. Var. 15 n.2; 
OUEROVALGY fort. (cf. 185.21) Bruns in ed.; ovupRdAwv 
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Kontos, ASnva 3 (1893) 523ff.; ovuBovAwyv codd. ét lat. 
évetpuwv | divinationes lat. 4 TUViv om. H. 

5 ovothoay om. H. Lege 6cSaoxaAtat (Bruns, fort.) ; 
doctrina c; 6t6acnvadUtaLs cett. té Tuvwy | honorari 
lat. nedevetaur cO. 8 si quidem in nobis esse 
est lat. TL om. H. 10 at om. Wal. 15 post 
ovéeutav: vero lat.(EO), om. lat.(G); secl. Thillet. 
16 avenutnoerdtnta] ydoneitatem lat. 

18 éxutnédecdétnta ante SUvaytv del. W. 19 avt®] se 
ipso lat. 20 <a> add. Bloch; tavta sic V; tattd 

Wa ; tauté H; hec lat.; tovatta P. Eottv| ETL lat. 
<tu> add.O; sicut 1d avU5ta vertit lat. ots lat. 
Bruns; Tots cett. 21 Unoxetyevov, in ng. 
avtTLHetuevov H. 22 €yeu Bruns; €xeuv libri. 

24 te del. O in adnot. 25 mdoxev O. EDOT a 

lege tout<éoti> (coni. Casp.O, Bruns in app.); et hoc 
lat. évédéyetat VH lat.; évééxeoc9au WPa!l. lacunam 
ante toUto statuit Bloch. 27 avayunv V. 30 xual 
(alt.) om. P lat. 32 1 om. P. 


p.185.3 avtots ec Bruns; avtots codd. 6 1G VHP lat.; 
Tav Wal. 6-8 6taxdnteTtaL vel potius noAAGKLS 
<téguxe> coni. O. 8 yevvnTtots Pwa!l. 9 oUVLOTGOaV 
wal; cuotéoav VH; ocuviotwoav P; constituentem lat. 

10 10] td lat. 13 lege cay, avSpdinw (Bruns, fort., 
et Donini (1974,2) 163 n.65); Chwv, avYpdnwyv codd. ; 
animalibus aut hominibus lat., sim. c. 15 otoa V 
lat.; odons HWPa!. lege xuatd tavtnyv (Donini, 
loc. cit.); xatd tatta H lat.; tavtd Val; xat’ adtd W; 
HATA TAVTA c. 19 ixavaics.Wal; sufficiunt lat. 

20 npdota&us VH lat.: mpootdéus at; mpootdées W, 
‘fort. recte, cf. de fato VI 170.15' Bruns. Post 
tatpav non interpungendun. 24 td om. O. 

26 abtudywv xuat om. lat. TH «.. GhLUAXH nal 
pLAcuLvéuvy coni. Bloch, cf. infra et de fato VI 
170.21f. 28 avtaiv H; avtov VWP Hmg. lat.alo. 

29 ual tH xaptepLxp] et perseveratio lat. nav 
(alt.) om. Wa?. 31 nat (pr.) om.o. adtiv WHal. 
avtGv 6ALYwpovoLV| vilificantur lat. 31-33 6LG - 
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Savdtov in mg. H. 32 yotv] et lat. (= te? Thillet 
41). avt® Wal. 33 tod xuaS’ eltyapyévnv]| fato 
tantum lat.; cf. supra ad 182.5. 35 te om. P. 


p.186.1 €&eu] erit lat. altttav Bloch; alttwv codd. 
ouumtnter cO (et é&eu = habitu). causa coincidens 
lat. 2 at WHal; wo P; om. V. 3 tot] tiv P. 

5 xuat napa potpayv xuat om. lat.; cf. supra de 180.4. 
Thy om. HO. 6 Adywv om. HO. 7 neque sub fato 
domum Philomena dimittit lat. 8 ovvtotat Wal. 
Lege Und <tot> tods (Bruns in app., fort.); 1d tiv 
udvtewy coni.O. 9 énutuyxdvetv] pro certo evenire 
lat. (qui in de fato VI 171.8 per verum dicere 
vertit). tTivée om. P. 10 Savyaotéy ovdSév om. 
lat. 11 tots] 1H WPa!. 15 bnoretnetar O. 

17 udéyas Aristoteles et lat.; uéya H; uépos VPWa!. 
this eluapucves K. 19 dvtanoddcets] causas lat. 
oun €xovtes P. avtods WPal. Te vat O. 

20 xatnvayuacuévas]| necessario causantes lat. (cf. 
necessitatem habere, 183.12 supra). 22 Punct. 
interrog. post gvotv requiritur. [7] del. O, on. 
lat. tH om. H. 24 un tH] lege tH pn; vel ‘ei 
quod non fatatum' lat.(cod.0) in mg.; sim. c. 

26 ut om. lat. 28 un GAAOo cO, sed hoc loco 
exponitur impossibile (cf. 26). 


Quaestio II.4 


p.50.28 cl tod ém’ Atv 16 tabula ad init. libr. II 
Quaestionum; et é9’ tv od 13 H; ef todtto ég’ Atv od 


tS vulg. ovS@ Td avtTd eadem tabula. 29 [é9' uty 
ové6ée| del. Bruns. 30 [yr] del. v*s2, om. a“Sp. TO 
(tert.) sic V. 31 ut] odx SVF 2.1007. tov V2S28; 
touto V!S!EHa2Sp. td VH; oS 1d SHa2Sp. 


p.51.2 ob6@ adtd 15 E; o¥6@ 13 adtd (adTS s.v.)F. 
Lege oU62 13 é9’ Hutv <dpa> (V7BIH Vict.); <dpa é9’ 
hutv> B2S2a2Sp.SVF 2.1007; om. V!FS Bruns. 3 6] 
lege obs (V“FHB*S%a2Sp.svF); 6 V/E Bruns. 

Post od< adde <dpa> (V7HEB2Sa2Sp.SVF); om. V!Bruns; 
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otv dpa F. 3-4 1d dvtuxetuevov uA eg’ uty Vict. 

4 tovto Diels. <f> add. V2S°BHa2Sp. 5 [rtd] (pr.) 
non delendum; exh. VB!S!H Vict.Sp.; del. B?S%a*Bruns. 
tS elvar] lege tu etvar (Sp.). 10 xat 1d yh B2S2a2 
Sp.; ut xat 13 VHB! Fs!. UStov] lege et 6’ od 
(Bruns, fort.); CSvov libri (= in seiner einen, 
eigenthlimlichen Bedeutung Apelt). ovx delendum 
(Bruns, fort.). 11 post tovtov non interpungendum 
(ita Bruns, fort., in app.). Td 62] lege tdSe 
(Bruns, fort.). éo’ nutv (alt.) V(u in 1it.)HB; €9' 
hutyv é9” hutv Hyp.EFSa“Vict.Sp. SHAov] 6¢ttov 
Apelt. ws otv] lege wo dv (Bruns, fort.); ws obv 
codd.; odv &v Vict.Sp.; dv obv Apelt. 12 Stu un] 
lege Stu ta ('O6tL TO exspectes', Bruns in app.); OTL 
ut libri; 6 5’ dv f Apelt. 13 [td] del. Sp. 

fort. <ov6’> év Bruns. 14 tov Sp.; 1d libri. 

15 <a> add. Vict. 


Quaestio II.5 


p.51.20 Lege 1d unéev etvar ég’ nutv. <td 6& undev 
etvar ég’ hutv> d6dvatov. 13 ov (add. SVF 2.1007). 
adUvaytov sic V; aduvatov HFS!B!: om. B2S%a*Sp.; fort. 
vat 6bvatov Bruns. Cf. Comn. 21 1d .(pr.) del. 
Apelt. [13] (alt.) del. Sp.Bruns Apelt. 24 tH 
Bruns; to libri. 25 odtouto] aodtou td V; adtou av 


tTovs Sp. vata tods Gnavta Bruns; xat votav (supra 
t: am!) gdvta V; xatda ovovav mdvta libri. 27 +3] 
tH H. t® VB Vict.Sp.; 10 HSa“; 13 ov F. 28 <fv> 
add. Sp. tS @ td HB Vict.Sp.; ‘1d @ td* V; t& 1d 
FSa°. 


p.52.5 Lege dvtvotpéyet (B*Sp. Bruns in app.); 
Envotpép~eu codd. 5-6 ov Settat}] lege ov5’ aet xat 
(Bruns, fort.); ov Settat codd.; ov dettat youv Vict.; 
od 5’ ef tu B*; od Set youv etvat Sp. 7 ob Vict.; 
ov libri. 9 Undpyet] ev in lit. V. ELPLOV 
Vict.; eluyapuévnv libri. altLav a*Sp. 
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Quaestio III.13 


p.107.7 udvw Sp.; uev libri. udvos Sp.; udvav V; 
udvwv libri. 16 auth Bruns; avtH libri. 17 tH 
(pr.) delendum (Bruns, fort.); 1d a7Sp. 19 an €x 
TOU delendum? [te] non delendum (del. Schwartz). 

21 7 Schwartz; fv libri. 23 Acyotyesa Sp.; AEyduEeta 
libri. 24 unde] lege 6@ unt (Bruns, fort.); étv el 
undé vel énet <el> pnde Apelt. 26 wev F Vict. Sp.; 


un Va2. tO Sp.; tov libri. 34 avth Sp.; avtiis 
libri; avtots Vict. 37 gavtacta Sp.; gavtactay 
libri. 37-108.1 GAAO tesetn Vict.; dAAoLWSECN 
libri. 


x 
p.108.6 to// V. 11 énet Vict.; ént libri. Tovsde | 
lege tovode (Bruns, fort.). 12 fort. 7 delendun, 
Bruns. 


In top. 566.18-23 


p.566.18 post Adyous add. evAdyws cod. Paris. 1843, 
evAdyous cod. Vatic. 270. 20 totto] tata Wallies. 
21 auaptdvetv ouuBatvet, xual tatta Wallies. 

23 evéexoueva Wallies; €v6éo—a vel EvSoEov vel om. 
codd. 


In top. 570.4-11 


p.570.5 udtny <&v> vel udtnv delendum, Wallies. 
10 ws - BovActeoSaL huc transpos. Wallies (in app.); 
in codicibus post avavtpettat (11) leguntur. 
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